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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present volume on the Integral Calculus is presented 
to the public, which, with the volume already published on 
the Differential Calculus, contain all that may be desired in 
an elementary course on the subjects of which they tre^t. 
It may be thought by some, that the course exhibited m these 
volumes is too extensive to be pursued in Colleges and 
Universities : They ought however to consider, that the de- 
mand for an extension of science should always accompany an 
extension of the public improvements which are prosecuted 
with such vigour now in this country ; and that therefore, 
the interests of the community demand such a course of in- 
struction as may enable a portion of it to become skilful and 
efficient in directing such works. 

The works of Mr. Young will be found well calculated for 
this purpose. 

JWForfc, May 7th, 1833. 
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PREFACE. 



The work here submitted to the notice of the public forms the third 
volume of a course intended to furnish to the mathematical student a 
pretty comprehensive view of the principles of modern analytical 
science. To complete this design wtfl require a fourth volume, in 
some measure supplementary to I he three now completed, nod to 
contain the subject of Finite Differences, a fuller inquiry into thu 
theory of Partial Differential Equations, and a chapter on Definite 
Integrals. This final volume I hope hereafter to be able to prepare, 
although I do not propose to enter immediately upon the undertaking. 

With respect to this third volume, 1 ought to observe that, in com- 
mon with all modern elementary writers, I have availed myself pretty 
freely of the writings of the French mathematicians. In stating this, 
I am aware that I am not offering any apology for my book ; but am, 
on the contrary, setting forth its principal claim to the notice of the 
English student; for the superiority of the French in every depart- 
ment of abstract science, is now pretty generally acknowledged in 
this country. Notwithstanding this admission, however, I have long 
been persuaded that many of the French processes, now universally 
adopted in English Books, ore very deficient in mathematical rigour, 
and in not a few cases fail altogether to establish the conclusions 
aimed at. In consequence of this conviction, I have therefore been 
led, in preparing these volumes, cautiously to examine whatever I 
have appropriated from the sources referred to, and the result has 
been, that objections of the gravest kind have been found to attach to 
some of the most celebrated French theories. In science, as in 
morals, the propagation of error is of more dangerous tendency than 
the suppression of truth ; and if, in the course of these volumes, it 
be found that I have succeeded in removing any inaccuracies that 
may hitherto have vitiated the purity of mathematical reasoning, it 
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VI PREFACE. 

may perhaps atone, in some measure, for the absence of that kind of 
originality which requires powers of altogether a higher order. 

The present treatise I have divided into three sections : the first 
being devoted to the Integration of Differentials of One Variable ; 
the second to the subjects of Rectification, Quadrature, and Cuba- 
ture ; and the third to an Elementary View of the Theory of Differ- 
ential Equations, more particularly those of the First and Second 
Order. 

The first section will be found to be tolerably extensive. I have 
endeavoured to arrange the several topics it embraces, so as to facili- 
tate the progress of the student, and with the same view I have, in 
some cases, presented the general formulas of integration in a tabu- 
lar, and I think somewhat improved, form. The sixth chapter of this 
section, which treats on the Methods of Integrating by Series, and 
on Successive Integration, will I believe, be found to contain one or 
two facilitating processes worth the students attention ; also in the 
following, or seventh chapter, the article on the Summation of Series 
will, it is hoped, be acceptable to the young analyst. This is a de- 
partment of pure mathematics of considerable importance, as well as 
difficulty, and one to which the Integral Calculus is peculiarly appli- 
cable, although, in general, but a very inadequate space is allotted to 
it in books on this subject. In the course of this chapter occasion is 
taken to introduce Wallis's remarkable expression for the quadrant of 
a circle ; this expression is very generally known among mathemati- 
cians, and in foreign books is always given correctly. In all the re- 
cent English works, however, which I have seen, and in which this 
expression occurs, it is transformed into an absolute absurdity : for 
in some of these books Wallis is made to say, and the student gravely 
informed, that the circumference of a circle whose radius is unity is 
accurately nothing; and in others the expression tells us that the cir- 
cumference of the same circle is infinite ! 

The second section may be considered as the geometrical applica- 
tion of the first, and will be found to contain a very copious collection 
of problems on Rectification, Quadrature, and Cubature ; most of 
these problems have been selected from different mathematical peri- 
odicals, but of the greater part of these the solutions have beefc mo- 
dified and improved, and corrected where erroneous. 

It may be objected that I have not introduced Into this section the 
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PREFACE. VH 

usual ancient curves, as the Quadratrix, the Conchoid, the Cissoid, 
&c, the truth is that 1 think too much attention is bestowed on these 
curves at the present day, as they have long been dispossessed of that 
interest and importance that attached to them at the time of their in- 
vention ; and, moreover, in the present improved and extended state 
of mathematical science, an ordinary student will find it a matter suf- 
ficiently difficult to preserve in his memory the many particulars which 
it is of importance should be remembered, without being burthened, 
in addition, with the names and forms of the various curves devised 
by the early geometers in their fruitless attempts to square the circle, 
to trisect an angle, and to double a cube. On these accounts I have 
not hesitated to exclude them from this treatise, and to introduce oth- 
ers, offering, by their equations, more interesting analytical particulars. 
The third section contains the elements of a theory of almost 
boundless extent, the theory of Differential Equations. As far as equa- 
tions of two variables and of the first order are concerned, and beyond 
which the powers of the calculus are at present but very limited, the 
information conveyed in this section will, it is thought, be found to be 
sufficiently copious. I have endeavoured to fender this part of the 
subject clear and intelligible, and have, in some cases, preferred ap- 
pearing lengthy where brevity might involve any obscurity, as in the 
article on RiccaWs equation, for instance. In the latter part of this 
section I have compressed into small compass several topics of a 
nature too difficult and too extensive to be completely discussed in a 
work of this kind ; but I have taken care to direct the inquiring stu- 
dent to the sources where more satisfactory information may be ob- 
tained : I hope, also, to touch again upon these matters at a more 
. convenient opportunity ; in the mean time, I trust that the three 
volumes now finished may contribute something towards improving 
the taste and exciting the inquiries of the young analyst 

J. R. YOUNG. 

August 25, 1831. 
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Page 9, line first, omit -/2 

66, last line, omit the denominator of the last member of the equation, or by 
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INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 



SECTION I. 

ON THE 

INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EXPRESSIONS 
OF A SINGLE VARIABLE. 



Article (1.) The Integral Calculus is the reverse of the Differen- 
tial Calculus, its object being to determine the primitive function 
from which any proposed differential is derived. We shall at once 
proceed to the exposition of the principles of this very important 
department of Analysis.* 



OHAPTSB x. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF INTEGRATION. 

(2.) The process by which we return from the derived function to 
the primitive is called integration ; it is indicated by the symbol / 
placed before the differential or derived function, and the result of the 
process, that is, the primitive function, is called the integral of the 
proposed differential. 

* The Differential Calculus enables us to determine the effect produced by a given cause: 
whereas, on the contrary, the Integral Calculus shows how to determine the cause which 
produced a known effect. For every effect produced by one or more causes may be repre- 
sented by a function of one or more variables, in which the latter represent these causes. It is 
from this consideration that Analytical Mechanics may be considered but a continuation of 
the Calculus. jg^ 

1 
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2 the Integral calculus. 

(3.) There are several obvious particulars respecting the funda- 
mental principles of integration, which immediately present themselves 
to the mind, from considering the direct process, or that of differen- 
tiation. These we shall briefly enumerate : 

1. Since daFx is the same as odTx, viz. aF'xox, therefore, in the 
reverse operation,yaF'xd*x is the same as afF'xdx, so that any con- 
stant factor or divisor may be taken from under the sign of integra- 
tion, and placed without it. We may moreover introduce any con- 
stant factor under the sign/, provided we place its reciprocal without 
the sign. 

2. Since the differential of the sum of any number of functions is 
the same as the sum of their several differentials, it follows that, when 
we have to integrate the sum of any number of differentials, the same 
integral will be expressed, whether the sign /is prefixed to the whole 
sum, or to each individual differential, that is, /(Acta + Box + &c.) 
is the same as/Adx + /Bax + &c. 

3. Since, in differentiating any function, the constant connected 
with it by addition or subtraction disappears from the result, it follows 
that, in integrating such result, the constant should be introduced. 
But as the form of the differential remains the same, whatever may 
have been the constant in the primitive, we cannot infer from that 
form the particular value of the constant that has disappeared, so that 
all we can do is, to annex to the integral found a symbol C, standing 
for a constant, its value being indeterminate. The integral thus 
completed has the most general form possible, since it comprehends 
every function that can by differentiation produce the proposed dif- 
ferential. Thus the complete integral of the differential dFx is Fx+ C. 
If we know in any particular inquiry what value the integral ought to 
have for any one particular value of the variable, the constant belong- 
ing to that case becomes readily determinable. Thus, if we know 
that for x = a the value of the integral Fx + C ought to be A, then 
we have Fa + C = A, therefore the value of the constant is in that 
case C = A — Fa, so that the definite integral, as it is then called, 
is Fx + A — Fa. 

We shall now proceed to integrate a few fundamental expressions. 

Integration of the form (Fx)"dFx. 
(4.) This differential obviously corresponds to the differential of 
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THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 3 

{Fa?) n + l + C, with the exception that it is not multiplied by n + 1. 
If, therefore, we multiply it by this factor, and then place the recipro- 
cal of it outside the sign/, the expression under the sign will be thus 
rendered integrable, 

therefore — \— f(n + 1) (Fx) n dFx = (Eftl 1 + c. 
n + l J n + 1 

Hence, to integrate any differential of the proposed form, that is, 
where the expression without the parenthesis is the differential of that 
within, the rule is to increase the power of the function within the pa- 
renthesis by unity, divide this increased power by its exponent, and 
annex the arbitrary constant We shall subjoin a few examples of 
expressions coming under this form, or which may be easily reduced 
to it 

EXAMPLES. 

(5.) 1. To integrate ax*dx. 

as? 
fatfdx = — + C. 



2. To integrate V a + x*xdx or (o + x*)\xdx. 
Here the expression without the parenthesis is not the complete 
differential of that within, requiring to be multiplied by 2 ; hence, in- 
troducing this factor, and placing its reciprocal outside, we have 

\j (« + *?)i2*dx = [l+jDl + C. 

3. To integrate (b + ex*)" 1 ox*- 1 dx. 

Here it is easy to perceive that the expression without the paren- 

nc 
thesis requires to be multiplied by — : hence 

— fib + cirrncx*- 1 dx = °, -- (b + cx«) m + l + C. 

nc J v ' nc (ro + 1) v ' 

4. To integrate 

we have fib — ex)" \ — cdx = , - 1- C. 

c J K ' c (n — 1) 

5. To integrate 

dy = (ax + bx* + cx*) m (a + 2bx + Sex*) dx. 
This being of the proposed form the integral is 
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4 THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

(ax + 6a* + cx>) m + l . „ 

» m -4- 1 + C# 

6. To integrate 

(% = (2o* — a?ft(a — x) dx 

y = |/(2ox— x 2 )* (2a — 2*) dx = ( 2a * ~ **) + c. 

In the examples already given it has been an easy matter to dis- 
cover the factor necessary to render the expression without the pa- 
rentheses the differential of that within ; but there is a general method 
of ascertaining whether a proposed differential belongs to the case we 
are considering which ought to be noticed. Thus, taking the last 
example, assume 

y = A {2ax — a 3 )* -f C. 
then, differentiating each member, 

• dy = (2a* — x*${a — x) dx = £ A (2ax — - x*)*(2a — 2x) dx,* 
consequently, if the differential is of the proposed form, we must 
have the conditions 

a = 7Aa, 1 == 7A, 
both of which agree in giving the same value to A, viz. A = | ; 
hence the integral is 

y = + (fcw— *)* + C, 
as before determined. 
If the example had been 

dy = (2a* — x*y(5a — x) dx, 
then, as before, assuming 

y = A (2a* — a 8 )*, 
and differentiating each member, we have 

(2o* — a*)* (5a — x) = f A .(2a* — a*)*(2a — 2*), 
.-. 5 = 5A, 1 = 5A, 
two conditions which are contradictory ; hence we infer that the dif- 
ferential does not belong to the proposed form. 

7. To integrate 

dy = adx -r- + X s dx 

XT 

* This remit is found by dividing both members of the last equation by the radical and rfi, 
and equating the coefficient* of a and x in the resulting one. / Ed. 
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THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 5 

y = fadx —f^~ + /x * dx = ox — ^ + f** + C* 

8. To integrate 

dy = (a + ftx) 3 ax, 

y =/(a + bx) 2 dx=f(a?dx + 2aftxax + ftVdx) 

ft 2 **- 
= a 2 * + abx 2 + ^- + C. 
3 

9. To integrate 

2adx 

dy = » . 

x \/2ax — x 2 

This is the same as 

a?- 1 (2ax — x*)~% 2adx = ar 2 (2ax" 1 — 1)"^ 2oox, 
which is of the required form with the exception of its sign, 

.:y=—f(2aar l — 1)~* X — 2ox- 8 ax = — 2 (20X- 1 — 1)* + C 
= — 2 ^ 2g * ~ ** + O. 

10. To integrate 

, xdx 

dy = - 

(2ox — x 2 )* 
This is the same as 

(2a — x)~$x~* dx = (2O0T 1 — 1)^ x~ 2 dx, 
which will be of the required form, when the expression without the 
parenthesis is multiplied by — 2a ; hence 

y = - JL/C20X- 1 - l)"*x — 2ax~*dx = ( 2qa? " 1 — *) 



2a J 



a 2ax — a?* 4L V ^x~- 

11. To integrate 

arfx /»aefa? ____ a ^ 
IF 9 J IT "^2? + °' 

12. To integrate 

dy = (o + ftx + ca*)*(6efe + 2cxdx), 



4 



.•., = f (a + ft* + cx a )3 + C. 

* In this Integral the arbitrary constant C is the sum of all the arbitrary constant! belonging 
to the different terms of which it is composed. ££ 
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13. To integrate 

dy = (o + bx 2 )^ mxdx. 

14. To integrate 



dy = 6\/4^ + 3.a?c£r, 

•••» = * C 4 * 8 + 3 ) f + c - 

15. To integrate 

dy = (a 2 + rr 2 ) 2 arcfcr, 
.-. y = £ (a a + ^) 3 . 

16. To integrate 

_ x 9 dx 

Va 9 + ex 9 



x/a 9 + 6X 9 

••' s = -pr 

17. To integrate f 

% = - — »* 

* K 2 5 7 4 3 ; 

(6.) There is one case belonging to the above form, which never- 
theless does not correspond to the differential of any power, and to 
which, therefore, the foregoing rule does not apply. The case is 
that in which n (the exponent of the function X) becomes — 1, the 

form being -^-, which evidently agrees with the form for the differ- 

A. 

ential of log. X, hence 

fir = log - x + c = lo e- cX 't 

c being the number whose logarithm is C. The following examples 
belong to this case. 

19. To integrate 

3x*dx 

a? + a 2 ' 

* In this example the division and multiplication are executed, and then each term integra- 
ted separately. Th* arbitrary comtant is omitted in this, as in some of the former examples. 

f In this and the following examples, the Napcrian, or Hyperbolical Logarithms are allu- 
ded to. Ed. 
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The numerator being the differential of the denominator, we have 
^-j— = log. c (.» + *). 

20. To integrate 

adx 
a + 6a?" 
To render the numerator equal to the differential of the denomina- 
tor, we must multiply it by -, 

a p bdx a . 

•"•6,/^+^ = 6 log ' c(o + b *>' 

21. To integrate 

ax"dx 

b n ■+• c*" +1- 
& /•(»+ l)caftfe a _ 

J^+TTcJ ¥T7^ = oT+ijJ lo S- c C* 1 + C *" +I )- 

22. To integrate 

&x*dx 
3* 4 + 7 # 



y*52rdx 5 . 

3^-+7 = l2 l0 S' C ^ +7 )' 
23. To integrate 



£:rcfa? 



y*±xdx 
f+Tj = ***-'& + *)■ 

24. To integrate _ 

•'* y = f*t~~ 3ax + 3a3I °s- * + — J+c. 



(7.) Integration of the Forma 
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J ^atx—tfx 2 
If we put -j- = r, the three first of these forms will be the same 

as 

1 /• r<Ja? 1 /• r'efo: 6 /• r 8 ^ 

Ot/ v^ra _ ar 1 ' a 2 t /a• 2 + ar ,, a?J X\/ a a_ J 

where the expressions under the sign of integration are identical with 

those at article (16) in the Differential Calculus. 

As to the fourth form, if we put -jj = 2r it will be the same as 

26 /» rdx 

<#J V2rx — J 
the expression under the sign of integration being identical to the 
remaining expression in the article just referred to. Hence the in- 
tegrals of all the proposed forms are given by the circular arcs ex- 
hibited in that article, so that 



/; 



dx 1 . 

V a * — 6V a 



= - sin." 1 x + C 



P dx 1 , „ 

— f s — = - cos." 1 x + C 

/«** * i , ^, 

7+Tv = 7 taL, + c 

— 7 = -5- sec.~ ! a: + C 

— , - = -=- cosec.- 1 a? + C 



/ 



eta __ 6 



= 2 — versin.- 1 x + C 






b 
= 2 -j- coversin."" 1 a? + C, 



-6V « 

where it must be observed that in all these expressions, except the 
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a & _ 

last two, the radius is T and in the last two it is — r^V* 

6 2^ ^ m 

(8.) If a = 6 = 1, then r = 1, and the first six integrals are, 
simply, 

dx 

= sin. - ' x + C 



-A 
A 
-f- 



J \— X 2 

dx 
v ^== = co S .-'a:+C 

dx 



1 + X 2 

dx 



1 +x* 
dx 



= tan. ~ ! x 4- C 
= cot. - " * + C 



y» da? 

da? 

= = cosec. " • a? + C, 



£% ax 
J Xy/X 2 — 



Xy/ X* 1 

and if b = 1, a a = 2, then r = 1, and the last two are 
dx 



A 
-A 



versin. ~ ! x + C 



V2x — x* 

dx 

= coversin. ~ ! x + C, 



v/2*— ar 2 
the radius of these arcs being all unity. 

(9.) The more general expressions in art. (7) may also be so mo- 
dified as to involve only the common tabular trigonometrical quanti- 
ties, or those to radius 1. For, if any trigonometrical line belong- 
ing to an arc of radius r, be divided by r, the quotient will be the 
trigonometrical line belonging to a similar arc of radius 1, we have, 
therefore, merely to multiply this arc by r, to arrive at the arc of ra- 
dius r originally proposed. Hence, if, in the expressions art. (7), 
we divide x by the radius to which it belongs and multiply the cor- 
responding arc by that radius, the values of those expressions will 
remain unaltered, and will be calculable, for particular values of a?, by 
means of the common trigonometrical tables. The expressions thus 
modified are 



/; 



— — — = sin. l - x + 



7 aa _ 6 V b 
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-/; 
/ 
-/ 

J X 
J X 

/; 



— : = --COS. - X + + 1/ 



v/ a 2 — Vx 2 b a 



** l * -i 6 -LP 



a 3 + Wx 2 ab ' a 

dx 1 . _ ! b . n 

- cot. l - a? + C 



a? + 6V 06 a 

d* 1 _ x 6 * r 

— = _ gee. - * _ x + 1/ 



xy/tfx 2 —*? a a 



± i„-.*. + c 



= — cosec. 



xy/bW—a? a a 



= -versin. 



y/tfx — Vx 2 b a* 

dx i 2& 2 



- = coversin, a? — -- a? -r o. 



jtfx — b*x* b a 2 

(10.) These circular forms will repeatedly occur hereafter, and 
the student should endeavour to cany them in his mind. It is obvi- 
ous that these same forms hold, if instead of x there be substituted 
any function of it X, as we shall now illustrate by a few examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To integrate 

xdx 



y/ a — bx l 
If, in this expression, X be put for a 3 , we have xdx = ^there- 
fore 

,/ ^-g = J_sin. - 1 ^ X + C 

1 6* 

262 a 2 

2. To integrate 

x*~ l dx 



</ a — bx* 
1 
Putting *• = X, we have af" l dx = - aX, 
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nJVa — bX* .1 a \ 



3. To integrate 



x 2 dx 



a + baP' 

JL 

r 2 <fcr 
dX 2 



3 -1 

Putting x* = X, we have x 2 dx = f dX, 



t/ ^-L i>Ya = = tan.~ l v/-* 3 . 

V o + 6X a 3 V 06 a 



3 </ ab 
4. To integrate 



xy/ bx* — a 



Multiplying numerator and denominator by x * this expression 
becomes 

x 2 dx 



xWbaT — a 

- -- 1 2 

, putting x* = X, we have x* cfcr = - dX, 

n 

2 /• dX 2 i?~ 

•*• — / = = — rsec. ~ l s/~-x*. 

nJXV bX* — a ^ V « 

5. To integrate 

dx 



y/ ax + bx 9 
Dividing numerator and denominator by x* 9 the expression bo- 



comes 



x~*dx 



%/ a + bx 

And, putting a? * = — X, we have x ~ *dx = — 2dX, 

/• dt 2 '6~~ 

— — : = — 7 COS. ~ ! y/~X, 
1/ a + 6X 2 &i « 

6. To integrate 
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xdx 



A 



1 + X 4 

xdx 

= £ tan. 



1 + x* 
7. To integrate 

X 2 dx 



A- 



</ 2 — 4x* 
x*dx 



= isin. - 1 V 2r». 



V 2 — 4X 3 

8. To integrate 

x n " l dx 

1 -f a*' 

a?- l dx 1 

= - tan. 



/■ 



1 + x* n 

(11.) We have now, by inverting a few of the fundamental pro- 
cesses of the differential calculus, shown how to integrate the most 
simple forms of those differential expressions which lead to algebrai- 
cal, logarithmic, and circular functions. It remains to consider those 
which depend upon exponential, and trigonometrical functions ; still, 
however, confining ourselves to the most simple forms of those ex- 
pressions that can possibly occur ; we shall thus have all the ele- 
mentary forms of which the most complicated integral can be com- 
posed. The exponential and trigonometrical forms are as follow : 

a* 
Since da* s= log.a.a* dx therefore fa* dx = r— ■ — h C 

log. a 

d& = e* dx fe* dx = e* + C 

d sin.x = co8.x dx . . . fcos.x dx = sin. x + C 

dcos.x= — sin. xdx. . . f sin.x dx = — cos.x-|-C 

d tan.x = .... / = tan.x -f C 

cos.*x J cos. a x 



dx 
d cot.x = 



/' dx 
-— -=cot.x 4- C 
sm. a x ' 



sin. 8 x J sin. a x " 

d secx = tan.x secx dx . . /tan.x sec.x dx = secx + C 
d cosec.x = — cot.x cosec.x dx f cot.x cosecx dx = — cosec. x -|- C. 

Having thus collected together in the present chapter all the elemen- 
tary forms, our principal object throughout the following section will 
now be to decompose into these forms every differential whose 
integral we wish to determine. 
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CHAPTER ZZ. 

ON THE INTEGRATION OF RATIONAL FRACTIONS. 

(12.) By the aid of the elementary integrals, determined in last 
chapter, we may integrate every differential contained in the general 
form 

Pa*- 1 + Q*™- 2 + Rx + S 

F** + QV*- 1 +R' ' 

provided we can by any means decompose the denominator of the 
fractional coefficient into its simple or quadratic factors. 

In the form here exhibited we see the highest exponent of a? in the 
numerator is less than the highest exponent of x in the denominator 
by at least one unit, but if any rational fraction be proposed having 
the highest exponent of x in the numerator greater than the highest 
exponent in the denominator, then, by actually performing the division 
indicated, we shall obtain a quotient of the form pafdx, and a remain- 
der, in which the highest exponent of # is less than the highest expo- 
nent in the divisor ; the fraction, therefore, formed by this remainder 
and divisor will be of the above form, and this fraction annexed to the 
quotient must be equal to the proposed ; we shall have, therefore, to 
integrate these two parts, and as the first belongs to the form (4) there 
will remain to be integrated the form above, so that the integration 
of this form comprehends the integration of every form of the rational 
fraction. 

(13.) To show in the simplest manner how this integration is to 
be effected we shall apply the process to particular examples, choosing 
at first those fractions of which the factors of the denominator are all 



1. Let it be required to integrate 
a 



dx. 



a? — a 2 
The factors of the denominator are here x — a and x 4- a, and 

A 

our object is now to find what two partial fractions and 

x — a 

B 



x + a 



compose the proposed, that is to say, what values of A and 
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B satisfy the condition 



a A B 



x 2 — a 2 x — a x + a 
By reducing the two partial fractions to a common denominator, and 
actually adding the numerators, this condition reduces to 

a = (A + B) 4€ + (A — B) a, 
and as this must exist, whatever be the value of a?, we have, by the 
method of indeterminate coefficients, 

A + B = 0, a = (A — B) a .% 1 = A — B, 
which equations give 

A = ±,B = — }; 
hence the partial fractions are determined, and we have 

r« dx = i f_«z — i/i*. 

«/ar — <r 2 Jx — a. 3 Jx+a 

that is (6), 

f^— - = £log.(# — a) — ilog.(* + o) + C 

2. Let it be required to integrate 

a 3 + 6a^ , 

eta?. 

a 2 # — x 3 

In this example the factors of the denominator are a*, a — x, and 
o + x, and in order to decompose the fractional coefficient into par- 
tial fractions, we must so determine A, B, and CJ, that we may have 
the condition 

a 3 + bx 2 = A B C 

a 8 a? — ' x 3 x a — x a + x' 
which, as in last example, reduces to the condition 

a 3 + bx 2 = Aa 2 — Ax 2 + Baar + B* 2 + Cox— Car 3 , 
therefore, equating the coefficients of the like powers of a?, we have 
the equations 

B— A — C = 6,Ba + Co = 0, Aa 2 = a 3 . 
The last of these immediately gives A = a, which reduces the first 
toB — C = a + b; also, since the second is the same as B + C 
= 0, we get for B and C the values 

B-- T -,G j-, 
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the partial fractions being thus determined, we have 

/a 9 + bx 2 ___ pdx .a-\-bpdx a + b n dx 

a 2 x — x 3 J x 2 J a — x 2 J a + x 

= a log. x — log. (a — x) — log. (a + x) + C 

= a log. x — log. (a 2 — x 2 ) + C. 

3. Let it be required to integrate 

3a? — 5 

To determine the factors of the denominator we must find the roots 
of the equation 

a? _ G X + 8 = 0, 
which are x = 2 and a? = 4 ; hence the factors are x — 2 and a; — 4 : 
therefore, as before, assuming 

Sx — 5 __ A B 

ar*— 6# + 8"- ar — 2 a? — 4' 
we have the condition 

Zx — 5 = A* — 4A + Bar — 2B, 
therefore, comparing the like powers of #, we have the equations 
3 = A + B, 5 = 4A + 2B, 
.-.A= — h*=h 
consequently 

/» 3a? -"— 5 _ • p dx . /» dx ' 
____ ^ tj x _ 2 -r ij x _ 4 

= Jlog. (* — 4)— *log. (07 — 2) + C. 

4. Let it be required to integrate to . 

a* 8 4- 4oa? — b 2 
Decomposing the denominator, as in the last example, we find for 
the factors 



x + 2a +' Via 2 + & and x + 2o — >/4a a + 6 s 

or, more briefly, 

a? + K and a? + L ; 

hence, assuming 

x A B 



3» + 4aa?— 6 s * + K ^ x + L ' 
we have the condition 
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x = Ax + AL + Bfr BK, 
which furnishes the equations 

A + B = 1, AL + BK = 0, 
from which we find for A and B the values 

A= * B= L 



K — L' K — L 

/• x K/»dr L /» dx 

a? +4ax—W K — LJ x + K~" K^L«/*~+~L 

= K^L l0g - (X + K )-K^L log ' (X + L) + C * 
5. To integrate 

dx 

x 3 — 5x + 6 

fx>-5x+6 dx = dl °&' i^l + C - 
6. To integrate 

2a? + 3 



£ + x* — 2x 



dx 



f* I jfct^ <** = | log. (a?— 1) — J- log. (or + 2) — f log. *. 



7. To integrate 

2—4* 



cfcr 



x 2 — x — 
f/_T x 4 l 2 d * = - 2l 0S-(*>-*-2). 

From these examples it appears that when the denominator of the 
rational fraction can he decomposed into simple and unequal factors, 
the integral of the expression will always be determinable, and will 
always be of a logarithmic form, because the several component 
partial differentials will be fractions whose numerators are the differ- 
entials of the denominators, whether these be rational or imaginary. 

(14.) When the factors of the denominator are not only simple 
and rational, but some of them equal, the process just employed 
must be modified a little. Thus, suppose we had to decompose the 
fraction 

a + bx + ex 2 
(x — kf 
where the factors of the denominator are all equal. 
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The partial fractions cannot here be of the form 
A B C 

x — Jc x — Jc x — k 
for, as these are all of the same denominator, their sum is of the 
form 

A' 

x — k 

and the condition for determining the numerators 

a + bx + ex 2 = A' (x — k) 2 , 

which is not only insufficient for that purpose,but it also fixes a relation 

between k and a, 6, c. 

If, however, we make, in the proposed expresssion, this substitu- 
tion, viz. 

x — A? = s.\ x = z + k 
it will take the form 

a -f bk + cl? + bz + 2 ckz + cz* 

of which the component fractions are obviously 
a + bk + cfc 2 b + 2ck c 

? ,— ?~ 'V 

Hence the component fractions of the proposed are 
x+bk + ctf b + 2ck c 
(* — k) 3 ' {x — kf x — *' 
that is 

a + bx + c x* _ A B C 

~x~zl ky ~ (*— ky + (*— ky + x — • k' 

It is easy to perceive, from the process employed in this instance, 
that a similar form of decomposition has place in every case where 
the denominator of the rational fraction consists of only equal rational 
and simple factors. When unequal factors enter as well, the corres- 
ponding partial fractions will be determined, as in the case already 
considered ; but the operations will here, as in that case, be best un- 
derstood by means of a few particular examples : 
8. Let it be required to integrate 

2ax . 
dx* 

. (* + «) a 

Here we have to determine A and B from the condition 
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2ax A B 



(x + a) 2 {x + a) 2 x + a' 
which, by actually adding the fractions in the second member, and 
equating the numerators, leads to 

2ax = A + Bx + Bo, 
which gives the equations 

2a = B, A + Ba = 0, 
that is, 

A = — 2a 2 , B = 2a, 

/» 2ax . ^ _ /» dx . _ /» cfcp 

(x + a) 2 «/ (x + a) 3 •/ # + a 

2a 2 
= j r- 2a log. (* + a) + C. 

x+a ° v ' 

9. Let it be required to integrate 
" z 2 
a? — ax 2 — a 2 ^ + a 3 
In order to decompose the denominator, we must find the roots of 
the equation 

x 3 — ax 2 -^- a 2 x + a 3 = ; 
it is easy, however, to see that x = a is one of these roots ; there- 
fore, depressing the equation by the easy method explained at page 
193 of my Algebra, there results the quadratic factor x 2 — a 3 , which 
gives the simple factors x — a, x + a ; hence, assuming * 
x 2 _ A B C 

(x — a) 2 {x + a) (x — a)* x — a x + a 5 
reducing the partial fractions to a common denominator, and equa- 
ting the numerators, we have 

1 = B + C, A — 2Ca = 0, Aa — Ba 2 + Co 2 = 0. 
If we multiply the first of these conditions by a 2 , and add the result 
to die third, we shall have 

Aa + 2Ca 2 = a 2 , 
and adding this to the second, multiplied by a, there results 

a 2 = 2Aa .-. A = £ a, 
this, substituted in the second condition, gives 

whence the first reduces to 

B = l-J = |, ' 
therefore 
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/» x 2 , a f dx 3 /» dbr ^1 /» dbr 

(a? — a) 2 (a? + o) X ~~2J (x — a) 2 iJx — <^./tf + a 
/i ' 3 i 

+ 7 * g« (* — a ) + T I°g* (* + <*) + C. 



2(* — a) 4 6 v ' 4 

10. Let it be required to integrate 

(a 2 — I) 2 ** = (x— l) 2 {x+ l) 2 d *' 
Here we must assume 

a A B , C 



(* — l) 2 (x + l) 2 (* — I) 2 x — 1 ' (x + l) 2 x + 1 ' 
and, by reducing the partial fractions to a common denominator, we 
are led to these equations of condition, viz. 

B + D = 0, 
A + B+ C — D = 0, 
2A — B — 2C — D = 0, 
A — B + C + D = o. 
The first of these reduces the third to 2 A — 2C = 0, therefore 
A = C, the second reduces the fourth to 2A + 2C = a, therefore, 
since A = C, A = { a = C, consequently the fourth becomes 
D — B = £ a, which, combined with the first, gives 

B = — {c,D = ia; 
hence 

/> adx i/*5 ^ i ^ cfce , da? * 

(a* _ i)3 - i a J * ( x + 1)2 "+ ( a? _ 1)2 — a 7^ry+ a . + j] 

= i«i-^-^ T -log.(^-l) + log.(a ? + l)J+C. 

It appears from these examples that when the denominator of the 
rational fraction has all its simple factors rational and some of them 
equal, the integral is determinable, and can consist only of algebraic 
and logarithmic functions. The result is the same if imaginary fac- 
tors enter, but we prefer to make this a distinct case. 

Before examining the case in which the denominator of the frac- 
tional coefficient contains imaginary factors, we shall add a few more 
examples, in the two cases already considered, for the exercise of 
the student 
V 11. To integrate 

2a A 
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__d,= log._ + C. 

12. To integrate 

dx 
x 3 —7x 2 + 12* 

t fjF=ttTi& = * log - * + * log - (r ~ 4) 

— $ log. (a: — 3) + C. 

13. To integrate 

x*dx 

/^-*.+ i -mr + "*<—'> 

+ * log. (* + 1) + C. 

14. To integrate 

arda? 
(a + 6a:) 3 ' 

/» wdx a + 26x 

(a + 6ar)** 26 (a + bxf 

15. To integrate 



C. 



ar 3 + 43* + 4a? 
* r *» — 2 1 ,_, (* + 2)* 

V?+4iTT^^~7qF2 + ,0g - — 1 — 

a? 1 * 
16. To integrate 

c&r. 

aj3_ 7a?+6 ,w; - 

/*?-7* + 6 da? = * l0g ' {X ~ l) + * l0g ' ( * ~ 2) 
+ A ^g. (* + 3) + C. 
(15.) It remains to consider the case in which imaginary factors 
enter the denominator. 

The imaginary roots of an equation always occur in pairs and are 
of the forms 

a? = a + j3\/ — 1 and x = a — (3</ — 1, 
so that the quadratic factor which gives these roots is of the form 
x 3 — 2ax + a 3 + /3 3 = (x — af + /3 s , 
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and, therefore, the corresponding partial fraction of the form 
Mx + N 
c *_ a) 2 +/3 8 ' 
which cannot be decomposed into rational partial fractions ; but, if 
there enter into the denominator of the proposed several equal quad- 
ratic factors of this kind, or, which is the same thing, if there enters 
as a factor the power > 

\{x-*y + p\>», 

the corresponding partial fraction will be of the form 
Pa?*- 1 + <&*»-* +W 

. ~W z r a ) 2 +f i m — 

or, by introducing the indeterminate coefficients A, B, C, &c. these 
may be so determined as to render this fraction identical to 
A*+B+(Cs+D) \(x-aY+P\+(Ex+V) \(x-a)>+f3>\>+&c. 

the last factor in the numerator being 

(I*+ K) j(* — a)* + jS 2 !"- 1 ; 
hence the partial fraction (1) is equal to the sum of the fractions 

A* + B Cx + B Lr+K 

\{x—*Y+P\ m + \{x— a)*+F\— l + m ' '(* — *)» + (?' * * (2)# 
Knowing, therefore, the form of the component partial fractions, we 
may readily analyze any rational fraction when we can find the simple 
factors of its denominator, whether these be rational or imaginajy# 

From the form of decomposition just established when equal quad- 
ratic factors enter the denominator, it is obviously necessary, in order 
to complete the integration of the class of differentials considered in 
this chapter, without using imaginaries, that we know how to integrate 
the form 

Ax + B 
{{x — aY + Fl***' 
which, by putting z for x — a, becomes 
Az + Aa + B 
{z* + p*y» **• 

or substituting a for Aa + B, 

Azdz adz 



(z 2 + p 2 ) m ' (*» + PY' 
The first of these forms we know how to integrate, having considered 
it in (4), its integral is 
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A p 2zdz __ A 

V {* + &)" 2(m— 1) (z 2 * /3 2 )»- 1 ' 

it remains, therefore, to integrate the form 
adz 

Now this integration we cannot immediately effect, but it is easy to 
show that the integral could be obtained, provided we could integrate 

dz 
(2 a +j8 a )— 1 - * ' (4 )' 
because, if we multiply both numerator and denominator of this by 
jj + /S 3 , we have 

d* _ ^dz fPdz 



and if to both members of this equation we add 

. z __ dz 2(m — \)z*dz 

• (z 2 +/3 2 )"»- l "" (z 2 + P*) m - 1 {*? + P 2 ) m ' ' v 
me integrals of the results are _ 

z i P dz — f dz 

(z*+(3*) m - 1 V(^+J8^— l "V^+jS 1 )— *"" 

/l_^dz__ z , ff 2 /» dz 

• V (z 2 + /3 2 )" 1 "" (2m— 3) (z 2 * /3 2 )™- 1 + 2m — 3,/ (z 2 + jS 2 )" 
substituting this value in the integral of (5), there results 

/• dz * 

(FT 



(z 2 + /3 2 )*- 1 (2m — 3) (z 2 + /3 2 )" 

;2m — 2)ffl /» riz 
2m — 3 t/(z 2 + /3 a ) w, 



+ 



and consequently 

/!_^_ = f + 

€/(*■+ /3T j8Xa» — 2) (z 2 + /3 2 )"*- 1 
2m — 3 /» <b ,-. 

^ 2 (2m — 2) < /(z 2 + i8 2 )^ 1 * ' " * K J * 
Hence, as remarked above, the integral of (3) depends on the inte- 
gral of (4), and, by the same formula, if m — 1 be substituted for m, 
the integral of 

dz 
(z 2 + tf 2 )'"- 1 
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will become dependent on that of 

dz 



(z 2 + py- % 

dz 
so that, by first determining the integral of , which we alrea- 

1 z 

dy know to be (7), - tan. ""' - we may, by the formula (6), determine 

in succession 

/• dz p dz p dz 

(^ + /? 2 ) a V(^ + /* 2 ) 3 ' 'JW+W' 

We shall, in the next chapter, show how such integrals may be 
obtained, by another and more general process ; we see here that 
they always involve a circular function. The following are examples 
of these integrals. 

(16.) 17, Let it be required to integrate 

3 — r**' 
or — 1 

The factors of the denominator being 

x — landar' + ff+J* * 

the latter involving imaginary factors of the first degree, the form of 

the decomposition is 

xdx Adx , Ba? + C , 

~~ + -5— j j— r dx ; 



X 3 — 1 X— 1 X 2 + x+ 1 

and from this equation we are to determine A, B, C ; therefore, re- 
ducing to a common denominator, and equating the like powers of #, 
in the numerators, as in the former examples, we have the conditions, 

A + B = 0,A+C— B = 1, A — C = 0. 
If we add these three equations together, we get 

A = i...B= — },C=4-i, 
consequently 

The first of these component integrals is £ log. (x — 1) and the se- 
cond, being put under the form 

x— 1 

and z being substituted for x + £, it becomes, 



V(* 



■if , . .SQ , , dx, 
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1 /» zdz 1 r dz _ 

3,/z 3 + ^l/j' + f" 

hence, restoring the value of z, and collecting together the three com- 
ponent integrals, we have 

y^j dx = ^log. (x - 1) - i log. (*» + x + 1) + 
V3tan.-«^±i^+C. 



18. *To integrate 

a? 4 + 2s 3 + 3a? 2 + 3 

(**+l) 3 ~ 
Here we must assume 



do?. 



a»+2i 3 +3« , + 3 - Ai + B fo + D, E 



.(r^+l) 3 C^ + l) 3 (ar' + lf^ar 1 + l' 

from which we get, by actually adding the partial fractions and equa- 
ting the numerators, 

*, x* + 2x* + Zx 2 + 3 = 
Ear 4 + Car* <£<D +2E) ar J +(A + C)ar + B + D + E, 
consequently 

E = 1, C == 2 .-. D = 1, A = — 2, B = 1 ; 
hence we have to determine ,*,£ • 

p xdx p xdx p dx 

~ J(*+ I) 3 J{* + l) a t/C* 2 + l) 3 
/• dfor-^ p dx 

+ J(x» + i) a + /?"+t\- 

The two first of these integrals are, omitting the arbitrary constants, 

1 a l 

and- 



2(3* + l) 3 x* + 1 ' . 

also, by the formula (6), 

/• dx ___ a? .Spdx 

(x* + iy~4(a»+l)' + 4j{j* + l) a 
7 p dx _ 7a: * 7 /* da: 

V (aT+Tf ~~ S(a*+~T) + V Ta^+T" 
15 /• da? 15 
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The first row of vertical terms on the right hand of the signs of equality 
are together equal to the sum of the three remaining integrals, there- 
fore adding these to the two already determined, we have 



/ 



r 4 + 2* 3 + 3z 3 + 3 , 2 + x , 7* — 8 

dx = ,, „ , — + 



(**+l) 3 4(s 2 + l) 2 S(a»+ 1) 

15, 



-tan.- 1 * + C. 

o 

19. To integrate 

x 2 — x + 1 _ — - 



* 



_ ^ 



/; 



^^±-^4, = |l<«.(,+ l)-ifcg. («■+!)- 

5 tan. - 1 x + C. 
20. To integrate 

a + bx a + b. x * .b — a 



/a t ox . a t o, 



VaP + x+l* n/3 



V* 
From what has now been done it appears that the integral of any dif- 
ferential whose coefficient is a rational fraction can always be deter- 
mined by means of the elementary algebraic, logarithmic, and tan- 
gential forms, provided we can decompose the denominator of the 

fractional coefficient into its constituent factors. There are several 

* 

irrational forms which may be rationalized by means of certain trans- 
formations and reductions, and which may, therefore, be integrated 
by the aid of the principles already laid down. We shall now consi- 
der the principal of these irrational forms to which general processes 
apply. 

Reduction of Irrational Functions to Rational. 

(15.) The simplest irrational function which can occur is that which 
consists of monomial terms only, and these are very easily rationali- 
zed ; it will be necessary merely to reduce the fractional indices of 

4 
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the variable a: to a common denominator m, and then to substitute 2* 
forar. 

1. Suppose, for example, the differential 

** — i a r 

— 7 dx 

X 1 X* 

were proposed, then, since the common denominator given by the re- 
duction of the fractions \, £, is 6, we must substitute s* for a?, which 
substitution reduces the differential to the rational form 

— ^ 6s?dz = — dz. 

z* — z* 1 — z 

Since the highest exponent of z in the numerator of this expression 
exceeds the highest exponent in the denominator, we must perform 
the actual division, by which we get 

dz= \—6z i — 6z , — 6z>—(6—2a)ii'—(6—2a)z — 

(6 — 2a)ldz + ?!f^dz, 
1 — z 

consequently 

r Sz*— 2a* 3 , . 6 „ 3 . 6 — 2a , /0 x . 

r dz = *-z* — -2' — -z* — z*— (3 — a)z* 

J l—z 5 2 3 K ' 

— (6 — 2a)z + (2a — 6) log. {z — 1) + C. 
In this manner it is obvious that we may render rational and then in- 
tegrate every differential included in the general form 

m p 

ax n + bx* + &c. 
— g da\ 

a'ar n ' + Vx* + &c. 

2. As a second example, the student may take the differen- 
tial 

x* — 2x$ 

T~<fa» 

1 +** 

the integral of which will be found to be 

/a?*— 2a: 3 6ar* 6a?« a. i 1 j. 
r . da? = _-_2a: — -^-+ 3a?a + 2a* — 6x* — 6a* + 

1 + ** 7 5 



log. (a:* + 1) + tan.- 1 **. 
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(16.) If the surd* which enter the function, instead of being mono- 

m 

mial, are binomial, and all of the form (a + bx)», the function may 
likewise be rationalized. For if, as before, we reduce all the frac- 
tional exponents of (a + bx) to a common denominator p, and then 
assume a + bx = 2?, the coefficient of dx will obviously be rational, 

and dx will become £—7 — , which is also rational ; hence such a 

function will be thus rendered entirely rational. 

1. Suppose, for example, the differential proposed were 
dx 



>/<i + bx 
Putting a + bx = z 2 we have 

, 2zdz 

dx 2dz 



V(a+bx) b 
dx ' dz 



2. Again, let it be required to integrate 

xdx 

(1 + *)*" 
Substituting z 2 for 1 + x, we have x = z 2 — 1 .-. xdx = 2 (z 2 — 1) 
~zdz\ hence 

xdx __ 2 (z 2 — 1) dz __ 2dz 

J (l+*) f * vl + ** + 

3. As a third example let it be proposed to integrate 

dx 



xy/a + bx 
Here the transformed expression in z will be found to be 
2dz 2d z 
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the integral of which is either 



2 y/a + bx — s/a 2 \a + bx 

^log. or -= tan.- ^^T» 

according as the first or second form is taken. If the differential had 
been 

dx 



xV bx — a 
then the expression in z would have been 
2dz 2dz 



or 



^ + ° z*— W— o) a 
of which the integral is 

2 \bx — a 2 %/bx — a — >/ — a 
—r- tan. -1 >/ — - — or — = log. „ 

% It is thus obvious* that we may always give to the integral of 

bdz * . 

z*± a 
either a logarithmic or a circular form, whichever we please, but 
one of these forms will necessarily involve imaginaries, and will there- 
fore be in general less suitable for the purposes of calculation than 
the other. 

(17.) There remains one more class of irrational differentials which 
can be rendered rational by a general process ; these are such as in- 
volve no other irrational terms but those of the form 



-J a + bx + ex 2 , 
which form may in every case.be rendered rational, by applying the 
principles of the diophantine analysis, and consequently every rational 
function of it may be rendered rational. 
First, let c be positive, and assume 

• n ox 

— + — + a 3 = (x + zy = x* + 2xz + z> . 
c c * 

from which equation we get 

2cz — b (2cz — b) 2 ' 
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hence 

2ez — b 






consequently, by the proposed transformation we obtain for the irra- 
tional function of x an equivalent rational function of z, and as also x 
itself is a rational function of z, dx must be a rational function of* ; 
so that differentials of the proposed form are thus rendered entirely 
rational. 

Secondly, lot c he negative, and let a and /3 be the two roots of the 
equation * 

C C 

then, by changing the signs 

— + — — s* = — (x — *)(* — jS) = (* — a)(j8 — *), 
c c 

having thus decomposed the expression under the radical into its 
simple factors, we shall assume 



V(a? — a) (/3 — x) = {x — a) *, 
from which we get 

j3 — x = (a: — a) s 2 , 
whence 

47 **+! " <te (z*+iy *** 



therefore 



jS + az* . /3 — a 
-a = . — a == : 



hence, by substitution in the original assumption, we have 

13 — a 



y/ ( x —a) (ft — x) = - + l z; 

which is a rational expression, and so -likewise is the expression for 
x, and therefore the expression for dx must be rational too. 

It appears that when, in such irrational .differentials, as we are now 
considering the coefficient of x 2 is negative, it will be necessary, in 
order to rationalize them, to determine the roots of the quadratic func- 
tion under the radical, after changing the signs of the terms ; but when 
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the coefficient of x 9 is positive, this preliminary operation will be un- 
necessary. We shall add an example or two of these forms : 
(18.) ^4. Let it be proposed to integrate 

dx 



V a -f ex 2 
Here we have to rationalize 



V a + Ox + ex 2 ; 
therefore, proceeding as in the first case above, we have 

\_a-cz 2 a + cz 2 . , — —3 a + cz* 

and, consequently, 

/► dx p — dz — 1 
y/a + cx 2 J z V c "" >/ c ° g * *' 
that is, since 

1 , — ; 5 

Z = - >/« + CX 2 X 

/» dx 1 

— -== = ——, — log. C I y/a + CX 2 — X y/ c\. 
Va + cx 2 Vc * * * 

As the sum of the squares of the terms within the brackets is = a, if 
we divide by the constant log. a, which, we may incorporate with the 
arbitrary constant log. C, the form will be changed into 

/» dx 1 

= —7— log* C \ Va + cx 2 + x y/ c \ 9 
</a + ex 2 V c . 

and a similar change may be effects! on the integral in the next ex* 
ample. 

If we put the proposed differentia] under the form 

dx 
a^y/'—^yx 2 ; 
the corresponding form of the integral will be 

sin. + C. 



V — c 
5. To integrate 
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dx 



31 



yj a + 6a? + ex 2 
Proceeding as above, we have 

»2c?dz 



— === —__ = — / = — log. C (2cz — 6), 

Va + bx + cx 2 J2cz—b >/ c 

that is, substituting for z its value 



>/ a + bx + ex 2 

z = — X 

>/ c 



dx 



/* ax 

Va+ bx + 



ex 2 </ c 

6. To integrate 



\og.C\2y c(ar\4>x+c&) —2cx — b\. 
dx 



V a + bx — x 2 
Having determined the roots a, (3 of the equation 
x 2 — 6a? — a = 0, 
we have, by proceeding agreeably to the second case, above, 

P — a 



. 2(]8 — *)z ,—r-? -. 

dx = ; „ , . ; , Va 4- bx — x 2 = 



(*■ + l) a 



^+ 1 



*; 



consequently 



dx 



2dz 



Va + bx^x 2 J z 2 + 1 

or, restoring the value of a?, 

— tt -5 = C— 2tan."V 

a + bx-~ar x — a 



7. To determine 



/ dx 
x/"o^ r 6 5 1 



/ ^ = r log. C (6a? + V a 2 + 6 a a? 3 ). 

'Jtf + Px 2 6 



8. To determine 



/da? 
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/-. 



dx __ 1, Vo a + 6 a ar a + a. 



xy/tf + Vx 2 <* 

9. To integrate 

dx 



/-, 



(1 + x 2 ) VI— x 2 

tan. — = + C. 



(1 + a 2 ) n/1 — x 2 V2 VI— x 2 

10. To integrate 



x VI + x + x 2 



s- 



*- =- H . 2 +'+U' + - jL£+c. 



x V 1 + X+ X 2 

11. To integrate 



/; 



V2bx — x 2 
dx t b — x 



V 2bx — x 2 
12. To integrate 

adx 



+ C. 



h 



V 2ax + x 2 
adx 



a log. C (x + a + V2as + ar 1 ) . 



«/2aa? + a? 

Besides the irrational forms considered in this chapter, there are 
others also reducible, by general rules, to rational forms. These, 
however, being all only particular cases of a more general form to be 
examined in the next chapter, they more properly come under notice 
in that place. We ought, perhaps, before dismissing the subject of 
this chapter to apprize the student that there exists another method of 
determining the coefficients A, B, C, &c. in the numerators of the 
assumed partial fractions, which does not require the equations of 
condition necessary in the method of indeterminate coefficients which 
we have employed. But, although this second method is in some 
cases shorter than that which we have adopted, yet, as it is less simple 
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and obvious, we have preferred the latter. The other method is ex- 
plained in note (A), at the end of the volume, to which the student may 
refer. 



CBAFTSR III. 



ON THE INTEGRATION OF BINOMIAL DIFFEREN- 
TIALS IN GENERAL. 

(19.) The object of the present chapter is to solve the following 
general problem, viz. 

To integrate the form 

of* (a + b3»)rdx\ . . . (A), 

in which m, n, p, are either whole or fractional, positive or negative. 
We shall first remark that this general expression may always be 
changed into another in which p shall be the only fractional exponent, 
and in which n shall be positive* For if we reduce the exponents m, 
n to a common denominator <j, and then substitute z* for x, p will be 
the only fractional exponent in the transformed expression : if after 
this the exponent of z within the parenthesis should be negative, we 

have only to substitute - for z and it will become positive ; hence the 

integration of every differential of the above form may be obtained, 
provided we can always integrate when n is integral and positive, m 
being either a positive or a negative integer, and p any number what- 
ever ; so that, in fact, we need consider the above form only under 
these conditions, although in what follows, this is not necessary. 
Substitute z for a + for* and there results 

j_ 
.z — a N - 
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an. m i 



■ -. - / 



/ " 



1 -"i"" - * 1 

^ </* = -__(*_. a ) " dz; 



\ / nb 

hence the general form becomes 



(5? — a) n «p ck. 



n& 



♦n. -I- 1 

(20.) Now if should happen to be a whole number or 0, 

the exponent of (z — a) will be a whole number r, and we shall then 
merely have to integrate the form 

(z — a) r 7? dz, 

which we can always do whether r is positive or negative ; for if it is 
positive (z — a) r is, when developed, a series of monomials, and thus 
the integration is finally dependent on the form z 9 dz; if r is negative 
and t be the denominator of the fraction p, then, by substituting t/'for 
z, the form is reduced to a rational fraction. Hence the form may 

vn. -4- 1 

always be rendered rational when i# an integer. This is call- 
ed the conditio^ of integrability. 

(21.) By adopting a little artifice we may easily arrive at another 
transformation of the general differential expression, and thence obtain 
another condition of integrability. Thus, divide one of the factors 
(a + bo^Y of the proposed by of* and it becomes (ax** + by; mul- 
tiply the other factor x™ by af* and it becomes af 1 ***, so that the pro- 
posed is the same as 

a?** (oar" + by dx. 

Substitute in this, z for ax~ n + b and the resulting transformed ex- 
pression can differ from that before obtained only in this, that a and 
b will be interchanged, that — n will appear instead of n, and m + np 
instead of ro ; hence the transformed expression will here be 
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m+l 
.(* — 6) " 2?dz. 



m -4- 1 

Hence the form may be rendered rational token h f is an in~ 

teger or 0. 

The foregoing are the only cases of the general form which in the 
present state of analysis can be rendered rational. The following 
examples satisfy the conditions of integrability. 

EXAMPLES. 

(22.) 1. To determine the integral of 

a?(a + 6**)* dx. 
In this example 

■i™ + 1 
m = 3, n = 2, p = £ and = 2, 

the first of the preceding conditions is therefore satisfied, and the 

transformed differential is 
» t 

•—(z — ai-fdz, 

in which 

* = a + bx* ; 
consequently, taking the integral 

z* az* _ a + bx 2 a a + bx* 

56 5 '~"36 5 " +C "" (— 5 ^"S 5- + C \ 

2. It is required to integrate 

x~ 2 (a + x*f*dx 
5 m+l 
n 

hence the second condition of integrability is satisfied, and the trans- 
formed differential is 



m = — 2, n = 3,p = — -, — - — + p = — 2 ; 



a" 1 -4 

— (* — 1) z * dz, 



of which the integral is 
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1 i -3- 

where 

consequently, 

a + j^ 



= C 



3ar* + 2a 



2a 3 a: (a + a? 3 ) * 

3. To integrate 

a? (a 3 + *■)*«** 

/a* (a 3 + or 1 )* At = I- (a 2 + a 3 )* (4a 3 — 3a 3 ) + C. 
oo 

4. To integrate 

aa*a? 



■'(1 + 



(1+* 2 )* 
aoar ax 



+ C. 



■a 3 )! VI + a* 
5. To integrate 

a* (a + 6a*)* oa? 

in which 

z = a + 6a! 3 . 
(23.) When the conditions of integrability are not satisfied, the 
proposed differential may then be referred to other general formulas 
called formulas of reduction, and which reduce the integration of the 
proposed expression to others of a simpler kind. These formulas 
are obtained as follows : From the known form 
d . uv = udv 4- vdu 
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we have, by taking the integrals 

no ^fudo + fodu 
r.fudv = «o — fodu .... (1), 

a formula which reduces the integration of udv to that of vdu, and 

which is known by the name of integration by parts. 

Let us now compare fodv with the integral fit" (a + bx*)* dx in 

supposing 

x m+l 

(a + bx"Y = «, x™dx = dv .•. v = , 

m + 1 

and we shall then have, by applying the method of integration by 
parts. 

fir (a + bx"Y dx = 

or putting as before 

a + for" = * 

/*** = * . J^L_-l^ 1 / a -+v-' «f» . . . '. . (2). 

By this formula of reduction we see that the integral ofafjqNtfhcen 
tial of the form (A) is made to depend upon the integral of another 
differential of the same form, but in which the c&ponent of z is dimi- 
nished by 1, and the exponent of x, without the parenthesis, increased 
byn. 

From this we may deduce a second formula, for since 
z p = gp-i ( a + bx") = az?- 1 + 6«p- 1 x* 
it follows that 

fx"*? dx = afaTzr- 1 dx + bfx m+n zP~ 1 dx . . . . (3). 
Subtract this from equation (2) and there results 

OT+1 15+1'' 

or, substituting p forp — 1, 

jX*Z*dx = Z*+ l . . . — KF —, — - - J —fan + n % p fa 

J «(m + 1) a(m + 1) J f 

by which formula the integral is made to depend upon another of the 
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same form, but in which the exponent of x, without the parenthesis, 
is increased by n. 

The two formulas now given may obviously be useful when m is 
negative ; it may be remarked, however, that both fail to be applica- 
ble when m + 1 = 0, or when m == — 1, but in this case they are 

vn. -4- 1 

not wanted, because as then = the condition of integrability 

is satisfied, and the proposed form may therefore be rendered rational. 
If we transpose the integrals in the formula last deduced we shall 
have 

J (pn + n + m + l)b 

a (ro + 1) 
(pn + n + m + 1) b J 
which, by putting m instead of m + n, becomes 

r~jn j v + i afn ~" +l a(m — n+1) , ' B , 

fx*z dx = z p + l . — _ —-! — -^jar-nzP dx 

J (pn + m + l)b (pn + m + l)b J 

a formula which causes the proposed integral to depend on another 
of the same form, but having the exponent of a? without the parenthe- 
sis diminished by n. 

If instead of subtracting equation (3) from equation (2) we had 

pri 
multiplied it by — *-. — - and then added, we should have had 
r J m + 1 

whence, dividing by the coefficient - j-— — , we have 

m + 1 

fiv dx = z*. f* 1 + J21—. Jar*-* dx, 
J pn + m+ I pn + m + I 

by which formula the integral depends on another having the expo- 
nent of the binomial less by unity. 

By multiplying this last formula by the denominator and transpos- 
ing the integrals, we have 

faTz*- 1 dx = -*z* . + £ fx*z* dx 

J apn apn 

which, by putting p for p — 1, becomes 
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* o(p+l)» o(p+l)n 

a formula which may be useful whenp is negative. 

*n -4- 1 

In like manner, by multiplying the formula (2) by 7— and 

transposing the integrals, we have 

pnb pnb ' 

which, by putting m instead of m + n and p instead of p — 1, be- 
comes 

For the convenience of reference we shall now collect together the 
several formulas deduced in this article, and we shall thus have the 
following 

(24.) TABLE OF FORMULAS FOR THE REDUCTION OF THE INTEGRAL, 

x m (a + bx"Y dx or faTtf dx. 
I. 

/rtj dx = * . f* 1 + , fl|m , finr 1 dr. 
J J pn + m+l pn+ m+ 1' 

II. 

fx»2?dx = &. *"" = Z^f*™** 1 **. 

J m + 1 m + l- 7 

IIL 

a(p+ l)n a (p + 1) n y 

IV. 

J (p + l)nb (p -+ l)nb J 

V. 

J (pn+ro+l)6 (pn + w + 1) b J 
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VI. 

J a(»n +1) a (ro + I) J 

Either of these formulas may under certain relations of the expo- 
nents become inapplicable on account of the denominator vanishing, 
but it will be easy to perceive that under these same relations the dif- 
ferentials proposed may be rendered rational. We shall now apply 
the foregoing formulas of reduction to some examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

(25.) 1. To integrate 

.^ = *(* + *)-*. 

To this expression we may conveniently apply the formula V, from 
which we have 

x*dx a? 4 „ /• x*dx 



/• afdx _ xr p ard 

x 2 + a 2 "" T — JHF+ 



«a 



/» a^cfa? a? 2 _ /* xdx 

we have thus reduced the integral to the known form 
/% xdx op , . _ , _ x 

therefore 

/» a^da? a; 4 ©V a 2 

2. To integrate 

x*dx 



Va + bx 2 
Applying to this expression the same formula, we have 

r ^dx^^ fx*z~idx = zk .|^-|£ fx*z-ldx 
Jy/a + bx 2 5b 6b J 

fx*z " i dx = zi . ^ — 3j/*« ~ A <fo, 
also 
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j y/a + bx 
t fx (o 4- for*)™* da? = 7 » 

consequently 

x*dx x 4 Va+bx* 4a m . _ , 8a 3 



/a^da: a?* Vo+oa^ 4o 8«- — , ^ 

■j^ = — 51— l56^<H-6*» + I 5 P V«+6*> + C 



= —165-^ — r + iH + c - 

3. To integrate 

a?*dx 



VI —x 2 
By the same formula (V.) we have 

/, af*dx 1 , . m — 1 ^xP-dx 
= — — a^-Vl— a? + f . . . (1), 

and making m successively equal to the odd numbers 1, 3, &c. this 
equation gives 



aftir 1 — 2 ^ arda? 

/. a^cb 1 . 4 ^ arVJa? 

VI— *? 6 6 ^Vl-j 

/» *'<** _ I^/i g t g / ijg^ 



= — — aTVl- x* + C 



Substituting in each of the right hand members the value of the in- 
tegral as given by the preceding equation we have 

xdx 

vf- 



r-S= = - vi=? + c 

JVl—x* 
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/► a?dx 

/► x*dx 
Vl^x*' 
* x 1 dx 



1 1-2 



1 1-4 1 -2-4 



/\ x ax 



3- 5 

1 1 - 6 

- ( 7 *? + 5.7 



x* + 



1-3-5 
1-4-6 



3-5-7 






1 -2-4-6 



1 . 3 • 5 • 7^ ^1 — ^+ C 



/, rr m da: 1 

(m — 3) (m— 1) 



1 w— 1 
n» *"~ + (m— 2)m^ + 



a^- 5 + 



(m — 4) (m — 2)w 

1 -2 -4-6 



+ 



(m-1) 



1-3-5-7, 



I y/\ _a* 



Now let m be assumed successively equal to the even numbers 0, 
2, 4, &c. For m = the formula is inapplicable, but the integral 
for this case is given at art. (8), and is sin." 1 x + C ; therefore 

/t dx 
-= = sin.- 1 a? + C 
«/l — x 2 



Vi — ar 1 

y/l — x 2 2 2 */Vl — 



J y/l — a* 4 n 4^^/! _, 



/» a^cfa? 1 

^1 — a* 6 



— 5 ^ a? 4 da? 
* + « / ! 7= 



afcir 



^Vl — a* 



= — iz ^"Vl — a* + 



Wi- 



lli 



Jvi—x*' 



that is, substituting for the integral in eaoh right hand member its 
value given by the preceding equation 
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dx 



-=== = sin." 1 x + C 
VI — a* 



J VI 



x*dx 



— — *x%/\—x* + « sin.- 1 x + C 



,/!_* 2--* * ' 2' 



a^da? 



J Vl^ 1 
p x*dx 



i -3 



1 -3 



^ + 2^4 X) Vl ~^ + 2^4 sin "' * + C 



1 1 -5 

1-3-5 
2-4-6 



*4 



1 -3-5 



sin." 1 x + C 



y» a? m cfo 1 m — 1 

(m-3)(m-l) ^ + 
(m _ 4) (n» — 2)m 
, 1-3-5 (m— 1) 

+ 2-4-6 :..„j ^ i -^+ 

i^L 5 --^ W - 1) sin.- 1 ,4-C. 
2-4-5 m 

4. To integrate 

do? 

By the formula VI. we have 

which for m = 1 fails to be applicable ; but example (8), art (18), 

y dx __ 1 + >/ 1 — x 2 

x y/T^? ° g ' * 

hence, putting m successively equal to 1, 2, 3, &c. we have 

y dx __ 1 + V 1 — x 2 , 

a: Vl—x 2 ° S ' x 
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y» dx VI — s 8 1 p dx 

y» cLr V 1 — a? 3 /» cfcr 

-**>/ 1 — ** 4 * 4 ^xWT^ 

n dx ^ 

J xWl— x*~ 



4x* ' M & j i_ & 
VI — z 2 6 



sJ x*Vl—x* 



dx 



V l—x 2 , m — 2 



dx 



/• ™ vi — ar to — z / » . 

a»Vl — a 3 (m— 1)«— l »» -lJaT' >/ 1— ; 

that is, by substitution, 

r *[ . 1 + VI— J , _ 

/77rir^=- l0 g- ; + c 

/ »'** _ -/l—x" 1 
JjVl — a? 2a" — 2 lo 8' 

r <fe _ _1_ 1.3 

J* 5 v'T^a* ( 4*« + 2 . 4*^ ^ ! — ^ 



1 + VI — a* 



C. 



1.8, 1 + vM— a* , „ 
-2T4 l0 g- x + C 



r ** _ 1 1 .5 1.3.5 

JxWl—* ( 6a» + 4.6a 4 + 2.4. 6a 8 ) Vl— a» 



1.3.5 1 + VI — a 3 
g^^log. + C 



/; 



dx 



aTV 1—* 



= C-{ 



m — 2 



(m — l)a^~ l (m — 3)(ro — 1) tf- 8 
(m — 4)(m — 2) _ 

1—6 



( m — 6) (m — 3) (w — 1) a"- 
1.3.5 (m — 2) 



2.4.6 . . . (m — 1) *» 



3— -^ ^1_*>- 



1.3.5 . » . . . (w — 2) 1 + V 1 — a* 



2.4.6 



7fr=T) log 



+ c. 
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If we put m successively equal to 0, 2, 4, &c. we have 
r dx 



sf l— X 2 



+ C 



/» ux 
/* & ■/!— a* 2 f_J?!__ 



dx 



/! g_ y/1 — *» ro— 2 / * & 

or, by substituting, 

/» dx 
j i jji = sin. -1 * + C 

■ / *VT=v =s ; — +C 



/ * , i + a 

•'x'vi—x 1 — ^ + r7 



3* 



;) V 1 — x* + C 



/ • <** 1. , 4 2-4 



p dx 

J X~y/T^ 



.} * 4- W ~ 2 

<( m _l)a*>-j (ro — 3)(ro— l)**- 3 " 
(w — 4) (ro— 2) 



(ro _ 5)( m _ 3 )( w _ ^ ipr-s 
1 . 2 . 4 .... (m — 2) 



1.3."5....( TO _i)^ >/l — ^ + C 
5. To integrate 



V2ax — x 9 
This expression is the same as 
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a?*- a dx 



y/2a — x 
and, comparing this with the formula Y. we have, for ro, a, 6, n, and 
jj, m — £, 2a, — 1, 1 , and — |, therefore 

P **<** _ *»- 1 >/ 2a* — g* a (2m — 1) pj^dx^ 
Jy/2ax—x* m + m J ^2ax— x 2 

so that, by continuing thus to diminish the exponent ro, the integral of 
the proposed differential will finally depend upon 

P <k 1 

•/>/ 2a^=^ = versin.- - * + C. 



>/ 2d#- 
6. To integrate 



x*dx 



If m is greater than, or equal to, 2, this differential may be reduced 
by formula IV. or V. or by the application of both to the forms 



dx xdx 

;or- 



(tf + x 2 )*' (a a + *y' 
according as m is even or odd. The integral of the second form is 

2(1— p) (a 2 + x*Y'- 1 ^ ' 
but the first form is not generally integrable, unless p' is £, or some 
multiple of it, in which case it may be further reduced by formula III. 
and will finally depend upon 

If m = andp be a whole number, formula III. gives 

y* dx 1 x 

(tf + ^Y ~" 2(jp — \)a 2 ' (cfi + x 2 )?- 1 



(2p — 3 /» dx 

+ 2 (p— l)a a -/(a a + ^- 1 ' 



which is the equation otherwise deduced in art (13). 

7. To integrate 

dx 



x* y/a + 6a 8 
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y% dx 1 2b 

x^Va + bx 2 K Zax 3 3<rx 

8. To integrate 

dx 



{a+bx 2 )* 
for the odd values of p. 

f- -^J-iog.lxjb+y/a + bx 2 ] + C. (See ex. 7, p. 31.) 



(a+bx 2 ) 2 

dx x 



a+bx 2 ) 2 a V a+ bx 2 

dx c 1 ,2 



+ C 

o. <r 

+ c 



^(a+6a^ = ^ 3a < a + 6a?2) + ^TTTl? 

/> & - i * + 1 + 

^ (a+W)* W + W) 1 15 « 3 C« + W) 

1 a? 



15 a 3 * >/ a + 6a? 3 
&c. &c. 

9. To integrate 

af*dx 



V a + bx* 
for the odd values of w. 

p xdx </ a + bx 2 

J y/a + bx 2 = b + C 

/► x°dx tf 2a -i 

/» rffa a? 4 lax 2 Sa 2 

J sT a + bx 2 = *56 _ W + W* V a + W + C f 
&c. * &c. 

10. To integrate 



V o+ bx 2 
for the even values of m. 
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/ » <k 1 

Vo+^~ 26 — 26 L + C 
f *'<** a 3 3ax 3a 3 

&c. &c. 

11. To integrate 



n/ a + bx* , 
z= <** 



for odd values of m. 



/Va+W ,—7-7-5, , , Va + 6^— V a 
J dx = Va + bJ+y/alog. hC 



/y/a+ba? Va + bx 2 b Va+bx* — </ a 
___* = _ 2 ^. +^log. + C 

fVT+b? a + bx* b —^ 



6 3 v/a+ft^-^a 

8a 2 * 

&c. &c„ 

When the proposed binomial cannot be reduced to a form integra- 
te by the preceding methods, then the only general mode of proce- 
dure is to develope the binomial in a series, and to integrate each 
term separately. The method of integration by series will be treated 
of in a future chapter. 
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OHAPTDR IV. 

ON THE INTEGRATION OF LOGARITHMIC AND 
EXPONENTIAL FUNCTIONS. 

Logarithmic Functions. 

(26.) But few of these forms are capable of integration by any 
general process at present known, except, indeed, by the method of 
series, which furnishes, however, but an approximation, and should 
therefore be resorted to only when exact methods fail. 

To integrate the form 

X log." xdx, 
in which X is a function of x. 

If, in the formula for integration by parts, viz. 
fudv = uv — fvdu, 
we suppose 

dv = TLdx, u = log.* a:, 

we have 

dx 
fXdx log." a? = \og. n x/Xdx —f (/X<fc • » log.*- 1 x— ), 

x 

or putting, for brevity, 

fTLdx = Xi * 

fXdx log."* = log." x • Xj — fi f — log. 1 *" 1 arcfe . . . . (1). 

If n is a positive whole number, the successive application of this for- 
mula will finally reduce the integration of the proposed form to that of 
an algebraic function, so that the proposed will be integrable, provided 
we can integrate, in succession, the algebraic functions 



X X 

Xd?= dX^ — dx =dX a , — -dx = dX 8 , &c 

X X 



7 
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To give an example of the application of this formula, suppose we 
had to integrate 

x log.rr dx 
Vo a + x 2 ' 
Here 

x ■ xdx 



» — 1,X — ^^7^.-.Xdr = dX l = ^g + a? .-.X 1 =>/a a +x a , 
consequently the final integral will be 



which we may at once reduce by the formula I. last chapter ; or, if 
we multiply the numerator and denominator of this by the numerator, 
we have 

/a 2 dx p xdx p a 2 dx 

and, (ex. 8, p. 31,) 

^W?+^ = - 8l0 «- x + C - 

consequently, by the formula (1), 

/» x log. xdx 
Vaa + g = log.*>/a 3 +a>->/a a + *> + 

olog. h C. 

(27.) One of- the most useful cases of the above general form is 

that in which X = a^ 1 *, the form then being 

^log.^cir, 

and fbr which the formula of reduction (1) is 

« m+ n 

faT dx log. n x = — — log." x XT/ ** *°g'*~ l **** • • • ( 2 )> 

flj w "*" 1 ' n — — 1 
.•./a* cfolog.*- 1 *? = — r-r-log. , *" 1 a? Xt/*^ *°S"*~ 2 **** 

^m+i n 2 

yi" 1 cfolog.*-'*? = — -j— \og.*~ 2 x jrjf 31 ^ kg**"" 8 x &* 
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Ja>* dx log."" 3 x = ~— log.*" 3 *— j^-j- / a" log.- 4 or cfe 

&c. &c. 

Hence, substituting for the integrals, on the right, their values as given 
Vy the succeeding equations, we have generally 



(m + 1)2 

This series terminates whenever n is a positive integer. It fails to be 
applicable, however, if m = — 1, in which case the differential is 

log." x . — = log." x . d log. x 

.. „ da? log. n+1 # , „ 
a? n + 1 

so that, in this case, the formula is not required. 
This last expression, if n is negative, becomes 
dx __ log.^** l x 

j_ 

ling this v and 
parts gives 

J\og. n x (n— l)log."-^ n^l/log."- 1 * * ' * ' W ' 

or proceeding as in the former case, 

px m dx _ oT + l 1 m + 1 1 

J log."* » — 1 Mog."- 1 * »— ~2 * log."- 2 * 

(m + l) 2 1 



J arlog."* — n+ l' 
so that, calling this v and x n+ \ w, the formula for the integration by 



(» — 2) (» — 3) " log."- 3 z + * + 

1-2-3 (»— l)Jlog. x ' ' " ' W ' 

beyond the integral /: the reduction cannot be carried, for the 

formula ceases to be applicable when n becomes = 1 . This final inte- 
gral may be put in a somewhat simpler form by substituting z for 
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a"* 1 j for then a?* dx = — : — -, and log. x = , . consequently 
m + 1 ° to+1 

/of* dx /» dz 
log. a? «/ log. z ' 
which expression, simple as it is in appearance, has never yet been 
integrated except by series. 

When n is a fraction either positive or negative, we may, by means 
of one or other of these formulas, reduce the integration to that of 
another expression of the same form, in which h will be comprised 
between 1 and — 1, which final expression must then be integrated 
by series. 



EXAMPLES. 



(28.) 1. Required the integral of x* dx log. 2 x. 
Since here m = 3 and n = 2, the formula (3) becomes 

x* 11 

fx* dx log. 2 x = — ^log. 2 x — - log. x + -\ + C. 

2. Required the integral of 
x*dx 



log. 2 a?" 
The formula (5) gives 

y»ar 4 dx x 5 nx A dx 

log. 2 x log. x J log. x' 

This last integral, as before observed, cannot be obtained in finite 
terras ; but, if we put * for x™* 1 , the form, as before shown, becomes 

y*z* dz 
- — — . Now, if log. z be w, then (Diff. Cede. p. 31 ), 

consequently 
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U 2 tl 3 

= C + log. t* + u + ^ + j-jp + &c. 

= c + (log.)- . + log. * + !s£i + ^ + &c. 

3. To integrate 

da? 
a? log. n a?" 

r **_ =c 

J x 



r a?log. n a? (n — 1) log. n 

4. To integrate 

a? 4 da? 

log. 3 x* 

x* dx x 5 5a? 5 



A 



log. 3 a? 2 log. a a? 2 log. a? 

*J Klog.)» *» + log.^ + ^ + ^ + fee.* + C. 

(29.) It may be here remarked that the formula (2) is rather more 
comprehensive than it appears to be, for, by attending to the manner 
in which it has been deduced, we readily perceive that it equally 
holds, when instead of af 1 , we substitute (a? ± a) m , so that the in- 
tegral of 

(a? ± a) m dx log.*a? 

will be given by the second member of (3), provided that in the 
factor without the brackets we change x into x dz a. 

The same is true of the expression (5), although we cannot legiti- 
mately infer this from the manner in which we have deduced the for- 
mula (4). If, however, as in the first case, we commence with the 

jf fi/t* fix 

more general form -= — - — , which may be written Xa?. 



■= — , nuiuu may uo wuucu .a.*-. • : 

log." a? ' a? log." a? 
then, since 

dx __ pdx log.""" a? __ log.""* 1 x __ 1 



y* ax ___ pax log. 
a? log." a? J x 



?log."a? J x — n + 1 (n — 1) log."" 1 * 

we shall have, by integrating by parts, 
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/TLdx __ Xa? 1 /»d(Xa>) 

log." x ( n — 1) log.*~ l x n—lJlog^x 

or, ifX = a?*, 

/x™ dx __ ar" 14 " 1 m + 1 nx™ dx 

log." a: (n— ljlog.*- 1 * n— iJlog.^x 

in which obviously (a: ± a) w may be put for af*. 

Exponential functions. 

(30.) Let us now consider exponential forms ; these, like loga- 
rithmic, are for the most part unintegrable exactly. 

To integrate the form. 

a* x^dx. 
Putting in the formula for integration by parts 

a* 



u = af\ do = a* dx .•• v = 



log.a* 
it becomes 

fara*fa = £^ — r ^fx^ l a*dx 
J log. a log. ar 

x mrJ ^ a* tn 1 

••./a^- 1 a*dx = -= , fx»~ 2 a* dx 

* log. o log. a' 

fx»-* a- <fc = -^-^- —^Zlf^f^ a* dx, 
log. a log. cr 

&c. &c. 

Consequently by substitution, 

a* c _ mx"*- 1 , to (to — 1) a^- 2 

fx»a*dx = -. 1** — , +— ^ — r* 

J log. a * log. a log. a 

1 . 2. 3.. ..to 

± — 5£=i — * + c ' 

the upper sign of the last term having place when to is even, and the 
lower when m is odd. 

When to is negative, the series within the brackets does not ter- 
minate, and is therefore inapplicable ; but if in this case we put 
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— I 



u = a*, do == x^dx .\ v = ■ 



(ro— l)*"- 1 ' 
the formula for integration by parts will give 

/a* dx __ <f log. a p<f dx 

~x™ (w-l)^ 1 m-J of"- 1 

HF* (w — 2) a* 1 - 2 m^2J sT~ % 

/<f dx ___ a* , log., o pafdx 

IF* (m — 3) a* 1 - 3 m^2J x™-* 
therefore, by substitution, 

J s* (m — l)a^- |J T «i— 2 (m — 2)(m— 3) 

, log-"" 2 ^>. 1 °g' w " lfl 

^ ( OT _2)(w — 3) 1 " 1 -2.3... (m—1) 

/a* da? 
a: 

The integral /^ is not rigorously determinable, but it may be 

approximated to by series. 

EXAMPLES. 

(31.) 1. To integrate 

a? dx 

The formula just deduced gives 

/cfdx «*«,,, > , log. 2 a ftfdx 

but if we substitute for <f its development (Diff* Calc. p. 31), we 
have 

= h log.ada? + («log. a a.a;+H — -log. 3 0.3* + 8tc.)dx 

x x 2 2 • o 

.-.y* = log. or + log. a.x + -log. 2 a . -p-^ + 
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Hence 

/*— pi'**— 1 + 

-^|^- {log. x + log. a-x + - log. 3 a • j-^ + &c.| + C. 

2. To integrate 

aPafdx. 

log. o ' log. a log. 3 o logger 

3. To integrate 

c* • x dx ^ 



{l + x) 

(i- 

4. To integrate 






i.«^£*r m l jj* +(1 _ M og.afZ*L\, 

where j = b + a. 

6. To determine a general formula for the integration of 

or* , . mx™- 1 , »»(ro — l)^*" 2 , 

1-2-3 ..n» 
log." 1 a * 

s 

* By putting 1 + x = Y, this will be transformed into 
1 e?_dy (Pdy 
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OBAPTER V. 

ON THE INTEGRATION OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 
AND CIRCULAR FUNCTIONS. 

(32.) In considering the differential expressions whose coefficients 
are functions of trigonometrical lines, it is obvious that we may con- 
fine our attention to those only which contain sines and cosines, since 
all the other lines may be converted into functions of these. As in 
the former chapter, so here, we shall treat of those forms only to 
which general processes apply, omitting all notice of the almost infi- 
nite variety of combinations which might be devised, and for which 
the calculus in its present State supplies us with no rule of integra- 
tion. 

(33.) To integrate the form 

sin.* x cos. n xdx. 

To this general expression we may apply the method of integra- 
tion by parts, first putting it under the more convenient form 

sin. 1 "-" 1 x cos." x sin. xdx 9 
for, comparing this with the formula 

fudo = uv — fvdu, 
by assuming 

sin."*"" 1 x = u 9 cos. n x sin. xdx = — cos. n x d cos. x = dv, 
and therefore 

/ n . „j, j . cos.* 44 x _ 

(m — 1) sin."*" 8 x cos. xdx = on, — ■— — t>, 

n + 1 

it becomes 

r • « « j sin."*" 1 a? cos." 44 a? 

/sin. m x cos." xdx = ■ 

n + 1 

m — 1 

This form may be somewhat simplified, for, by substituting in the in- 
tegral on the right 

8 



— .— --/" sin/*" 8 x cos." 4 * xdx. 
n+l J 
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cos." x(l — sm. 2 x) for COS." 4 * X 

it becomes divisible into the two 

/ sin. m ~ a x cos." xdx — / sin, 1 " x cos." xdx ; 

making, therefore, this substitution, we obtain from the result 

- . . sin." 1 " 1 x cos." 41 x 
/sin. w x cos." xdx = ; 

-\ ; /sin." 1 " 2 x cos." xdx 

^ m + n J 



, sin.**"* x cos." xdx = 
ro— r 



sin 



.*"~ 3 x cos."" 1 " 1 x 



ro — 2 + n 

+ — "*~ t — /"sin.* 1 "" 4 x cos." xdx 
m — 2 + ir 

/ sin."*"" 4 x cos." arcia? = 



m — 4 + n 



+ — : — /sin.*" 6 a? cos." xdx, 

m — - 4 + nr 

&c. &c. 

Hence since the exponent m is thus diminished by 2 at each suc- 
cessive application of this formula, while the exponent n remains the 
same, it follows, that if m is a positive odd number, m and n being 
also both integers, the integration will be finally reduced to 

cos ""^ X 

/sin. x cos." xdx = —/cos." #d sin. a? = — — *. , + C, 

* n + 1 

so that, in this case, the proposed may be completely integrated by 
the application of this formula of reduction. 

(34.) If we substitute for the integrals in the right hand members 
of the above equations their values as given by the succeeding equa- 
tions, we shall have the following 
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Before considering the case in which m, n, are one or both nega- 
tive, we shall give an example or two of the application of the prece- 
ding formulas. 

* EXAMPLES. 

(35.) 1. To integrate 

sin. 4 x cos* 3 xdx. 

As, in this expression, n is odd, we shall employ formula II., 

which gives 

• .»» sin. 5 x n 2 sin. 5 x _. 

/sin. 4 2 cos. 3 a? da: = — — cos. 2 a? + - , 



7 7 5 ' 

Bin. 5 a? . 2 2 sin. 5 a? 

= -y- (1 — sin. 2 *) + -^-j- + C 

= - sin. 5 x — - sin. 7 x + C. 
5 7 

2. To integrate 

sin. 5 x cos. ar 4 cir. 

As m is odd it will be best to employ formula I. which gives 

/sin. 8 x cos. x*dx = ^ — Jsin. 4 a? + = sin. 3 a?£ + 

4-2 — cos. 5 a? 



9-7 5 



+ C 



cos. 5 a? c . . _* • a . 4#2 >in 
= g— Jsin. 4 a? + - sm. a x + ^-^ + C. 

3. To integrate 

sin. 3 ado?. 

By formula III. 

r . , cos. a? . a 2 , _ 

/sm. 3 a?oa?= 5 — sin. a? — - cos. a: + C 

«> o 

= — - cos. a; (sin. 2 x + 2) + C. 
o 

4. To integrate 

bul 3 x cos. 2 a*fe. 
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/sin. 3 x cos. a xdx = — ! — ^ — (sin." x + -) + C. 
5 o 

5. To integrate 

sin. 6 xdx. 

/- « j cos » x c • * • 5 . „ .5.3. , 
sin. 6 a?da? = — {sin. 5 x + - sin. 3 a: +^— ^ sin. x\ + 

6.4.2 ^ 

6. To integrate 

sin. 8 ar cos. 3 arcb 

/sin. 8 ar cos. 3 x dx = — ^- — (cos. 2 x + -) + C. 

It is worth while to observe here, that when either of the exponents 
f»9 n, is 3, the formula for the integral is so remarkably simple that 
in every such case the integral may be instantly written down without 
any reference to the table at page 59. For by formula I. 

r • s » j cos. 1 * 1 x < . a 2 

/sin. 3 a? cos." a?aa? = r-— - *sm. a a? + — r— { + C. 

n+ 3 * » + 1* 

and by formula II. 

r - m a j sin."* 1 x . 2 2 ~ 

/sin." 1 a? cos. xdx = — — Jcos. re H ;— * + C, 

ro + 3 c *» + 1' 

which two forms maybe remembered and applied without any trouble. 
Let us now suppose that one of the exponents m, n, is negative, we 
shall then have 



(36.) To integrate the form 

sin/" a: . cos." a: , 

r- dx, -r— — dx. 

cos. n a? i sin. m a: 

The formulas hitherto given will not suffice for this purpose ; they 
might, indeed, by means of the formulas I. and II., be reduced to the 
forms 

sin. x , xdx . cos. x . xdx 

dxot --, and . m dx or . m , 



cos." a? cos. a? sin."* a: 

of which the two 
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sin. x , _ cos. x . 
-— ax and . _ - ax 



cos." a? sin. x 

are immediately integrable, so that, when to is odd, in the first of the 
above forms, and when n is odd, in the second, the formulas I. and 
II. respectively apply. When, however, this is not the case, we are 
led to the forms 

xdx xdx 
&M. m x* cos."*' 

which have not as yet been integrated, for m, n in the formulas III. 
IY. are essentially positive ; the question is therefore reduced to the 
integration of these two forms. Taking the first we have 

y . m = — f ain.~ m ~ l xd cos. x .... (1), 
sin. m a? J v ' 

and, putting 
the formula 
becomes 



sin."""*" 1 x = ti, d cos. x = (to, 
— fudo = — wo +fvdu 



— / sin."""*"" 1 xd cos. x = — sin."*" 1 x dcos. x — 
(n + l)/sin. ~"" | - s x cos. 3 xdx 
= — sin.""*- 1 x cos. a? — (to + 1) J/sin."* 1 - 3 * — • /sin/"* x\ dx, 
or, dividing by to + 1, and transposing, we have, in virtue of (1), 

y» dx __ cos. x , to p dx 

sin. m4a a? (to + 1) sin." 1 * 1 a? to + 1 «/ sin." 1 a:' 

or, putting m for to + 2, 

/da? __ cos. x , to -— 2 /» da: 

sin."* a? (to — 1) sin. """"a? to — 1 J sin." 1 " 8 *? ***" 

p dx __ cos. x , to — A p dx 

r J sin."*" 3 a: (to — ■ 3) sin." 1 " 3 a: to — 3 •/ Bin."- 4 *? 

/dx _ cos. x , to — 6 p dx 

sin."*- 4 a? (m — 5) sin. 1 *"'*; to — 6«/sin."*"V 

&c. &c. 

By the application of this process, we see that when m is odd, the 
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integration will bo finally reduced to that of A which, by mul- 
tiplying numerator and denominator by sin. 2, becomes 
y» dx _- sin. x dx ^dcos.x __ 
sin. x J \ — cos. a x J\ — cos. a a? 

i - ,^v i A — cos. a? v 4 , ~ 

(see ex. 1, p. 16), log. ( - + — J * + C, 

that is, (Dr. Gregory's Trigonometry, page 47,) 

/— : = log. tan. - x + C,* 
sin. x 6 2 

when m is even, the final integral is simply fdx = x + C, or we 
may, in this case, stop at the preceding integral, which will be 

/-r-= = COt. X + C. 
sin. x 

(37.) By substituting for the several integrals on the right their 
values as given by the succeeding equations, we shall have the fol- 
lowing continuation of the table of formulas given at page 59 : 

* At art 27 Lacroix's Trigonometry, we find 

cos. a — cos* b tan. } (a -f" b) 

cos. a -f- cos. b . tan. | (a — b)* 
which, when a r= 0, becomes 

1 — cos b tan. lb 

-— ; r= i-r = tan. 1 1 6, 

1 ■+- cos. b cot | 6 * ' 

and, therefore, 

l — cos.6 | 
(1-f-cos. &J " 

consequently 
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EXAMPLES. 

(38.) 1. To integrate 

cos. 7 xdx 







sin. x ' 




Applying here formula II. 


we have 




f cos. 7 xdx 
sin. x 


= -^cos, e a? + 


6 4 L 6 

4 4 ' 


•4 
2 



/cos/ xdx 1 , „ , 6 a . 6 • 4 „ 

-j-— = -^cos^ + i cos^+ rr ^cos.^|+/. 

1 « 6.1 

= -|cos. 8 a? + i 
2. To integrate 



cos. #c£r 
sin. x 



= - | cos. 8 x + -cos. 4 a? -f -cos. a ar -f log. sin. x + C. 



sin. 4 a?dar 
cos. 5 x 
Applying'first formula I. we have 



/em.* xdx 1 , . o * dr 
r — = r- Jsin. 3 x — sin. orj + f 
cos. 5 * cos. 4 * * olu ' ** V/cos. 5 ** 

and applying formula VI. to the last integral we have 

y » dx __ sin. x . 1 3 , . 3 , at 

c^s7^""l" J c^s7^ + ^o^ + Tr2 Io ^ to -*(2 + ^^ 
so that 

/sin. 4 x<fo 1 5 # 

cos. 5 ,: = 3os7^ i™-'* — sm - *l ~ 

4^2^ +1 °^ tan -«T + ^ + C - 

3. To integrate 

cos. 8 xdx 
sin. or 

/cos. e xc£r 11 1 

~ sin >g = 5 COS - 5:r + 3 cos. 3 a? + cos. a: + log. tan.- a: + C* 

4. To integrate 

dx 
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/; 



dx sin. x , 2 , _ 

+ - tan. x + C. 



: 3 cos. 
5. To integrate 

Bin. 3 xdx 



/- 



sin. 3 :rdF , , _. 
5 = cos. x + sec. x + C. 



It must be remarked that, in the form just considered, the process 
fails when m = — w, because then formulas I. and II. become in- 
applicable, but they are not needed in this case, for since 



sm. n x A m cos. n a? 1 

= tan." x, 



if we put 



cos. n a? * ' sin." a? tan."*' 



tan. x = v ••• da? = - — 

y 1 -f y» 



we have 

/sin."ar, /» «" /»cos. n a? , /» 1 

■^i^^ Vi+Y dy ' J-^Tx ** -Jf{i + f) dy ' 

and therefore the proposed forms become reducible to rational frac- 
tions. 

(39.) Before dismissing the preceding forms we ought to remark, 
that in those particular cases in which the exponents m and n are 
positive whole numbers, the integration may be effected without in- 
troducing any powers of the trigonometrical lines, the sines and co- 
sines of multiple arcs occurring instead, and these are more easily 
calculated than the powers. 

This form of the integral requires the development of sin.**?, cos. B x 
in finite series involving only the sines and cosines of the multiples 
of Xj and which development is always possible when m and n are 
positive integers. It gives (see Note B.) 

sin. x = — — cos. 2 x + - 

2» £ 

sin. x = — T sin. 3 x + T sm. x 
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1 . 1 \ . 3 
8HQ. 4 a? = - cos. 4 X - COS. 2 X + - 

&c. &c. 

cos. a a? = - cos. 2 a? + - 

2 2 

cos. a? = T cos. 3a? + - cos. a? 
4 4 

1 , . ! o , 3 

cos. x = - cos. 4 a? + - cos. 2 a? + - 

8 2 8 

&c. &c. 

If, therefore, we multiply by dx and integrate we get 

/sin. 8 xdx = — o/cos. 2 a? dar + ~ # 
2 « 

= — - sin. 2 x + - a? + C 

1 3 

/ sin. 3 xdx = — T / sin. 3 a? da? + -/sin. #<& 
4* 4* 

1 3 

= — cos. 3a? + T cos. a? + C 
12 4 

1 1 3 

/ sin. 4 x dx =? - /cos. 4 xdx — ~ /cos. 2 a? da? + - a? 
8 2 8 

= — - sin. 4 a? + - sin. 2 a? + - x + C 
32 4 8 

&c. &c. 

/cos. a a? da? = x/cos. 2 a? da? + - a? 
« • 2 

= T sin. 2 a? + - x + C 
4 2 

1 3 

/cos. xdx ~ j/cos. 3 a? da? + j/cos. a?da? 

1 3 

= — sin. 3 a? + - sin. a? + C 
12 4 



+ D 
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113 

/cos. 4 x dx = -/cos. 4xdx + -/cos. 2a? da? + - x 
o 2 8 

113 
= ^ sin. 4 a? + 7 sin. 2 a? + 5 a: -h C, 
32 4 8 

&c. &c. 

By substituting in the expression of / sin. n x cos. w x cfcr, for the pow- 
ers of the sines and cosines the foregoing values, this integral also 
will be expressed without powers. 
(40.) There still remains for us 

To integrate the form 

dx 
sin. TO x cos." x* 
Since this is the same as 

sin. 2 x dx + cos. 2 x dx 
sin. m x cos." x 
we have this decomposition, viz. 

dx r dx /• dx 



/» ax p cux p 

sin. m x cos. n x ~~~ J sin." 1 ^" 2 x cos." x J sin. w a? cos.*""* a?' 
and, by decomposing in this way the successive component integrals 
each into two, we shall finally arrive at forms already integrated. 



EXAMPLES. 

(41.) 1. To integrate 

dx 



/» dx p dx p dx 

sin. 3 x cos. 2 x = J sin. x cos. 2 x "*" J sin. 3 a: 



1 . , . 1 



y. ax /•sin. xax P ax i . . A i 

__ ._ —. / l / = [-log. tan. - x, 
sin. a? cos. 2 a? «/ cos. x J cos. a? cos. x ° 2 

also (37) 



y» da? cos. a? 1 1 

5^ = -2^ + 2 , °S- tan '2*' 



consequently 
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y» dx 1 cos. x , 3 . A 1 , _, 

__ _ = . — f- jog. tan. -i + C. 
sin. a; cos. or cos. x 2 sin. a: 2 ° 2 

2. To integrate 



sin. 4 x cos. x 

*cos. xdx 



/ dx __ p dx /»cos. xdb 

sin. 4 x cos. x J sin. a x cos. x J sin. 4 x 

/ dx /» dx /»cos. xdx 

sin. a cos. x «/ cos. x •/ sin. 2 x 

= log. tan. - (- * + x) — ■ 



2 2 sin.x 



also 



/cos. xdx ___ 1 

sin. 4 x 3sin. 3 x 



-r— t = log. tan. -> (- + x) : . 4-fJ 

sin. 4 x cos. x & 2 v 2 ' sm. a? 3 sin. 3 x 

3. To integrate 

dx 



This, since sin. x cos. x = £ sin. 2x, is the same as 

** = 2 ° d y . /» & = T rJy__ 

(|) n sin. n 2x sin."y Vsin. n xcos. n x J sin. n y 
which form has already been integrated at (37). 

4. To integrate 

dx 
sin. a xcos. a x* 

y» dx 
-t— 5 «~ = ~ 4 cot. 2x + C. 
sin. x cos. x ■ 

5. To integrate 

dx 



sin. 2 x cos. 4 x* 



/ » dx __ sin. x 2 

sin. 2 x cos. 4 x - 3^s7^ + 3 **• *~2cot.2x + C. 

(42.) From what has now been shown it appears that the general 
differential expression 
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sin.** * cos." sdx 
may always be integrated when m and n are whole numbers, whether 
positive or negative. Jt is also completely integrable under other 
conditions and by the same formulas, as is easily seen by transform- 
ing it into an algebraic binomial differential, which we may always 
do. For if we put sin. i = t/we shall have cos. x = VI — t^,and 
the known expression for the differential of an arc x, in terms of its 
sine y, is (Differential Calculus, p. 22,) 

<h, 

M dx = 



/I— tf' 

hence, by substitution, the proposed differential takes the algebraic 
form 

n-l 

which we know may always be integrated when either — - — , or 

are whole numbers. 

As in the preceding general formulas the exponents m or n are 
continually diminished by 2 : this condition of integrability must ne- 
cessarily subsist for the final or reduced integral. 

The reduction of trigonometrical into algebraical (mictions is often 
advantageously adopted to facilitate the integration of such functions 
in cases which the preceding general formulas do not comprehend. 
But we shall not go into these cases here, as we propose to annex to 
the present section a supplementary chapter, exhibiting a specimen 
of those particular processes ,and transformations which are most 
frequently found to succeed when the integration is not to be effect- 
ed by general rules. 

* (43.) There remains to be considered one more general trigono- 
metrical form to which integration by parts as successfully applies as 
in the preceding cases. 

To integrate the forms 

m?* sin." xdx, m?* cos." xdx. 

Taking the first of these forms, which may obviously be written 

— nf sin."" 1 x d cos. ar, 
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fend putting in the formula for integration by parts 

v = cos. a?, u = — w M sin. 1 *" 1 x 

... du = — a log. ro. m"* sin.*- 1 a? eta + (» — 1) w^sin. af-*coa. xdx 

we have 

— firi" sin.* -1 a? d cos. a? = — m" sin.""" 1 x cos. ar 4- 

a log. mfm ax sin.""" 1 a; cos. * ox + 

(» — l)/ro a *sin. n " a x cos. 2 x dr .... (1). 

The first integral on the right is the same as 

1 r ^ j • n w^.sin."* alog.m . , 

-fm 99 a sin." a; = — /to" sin." a? ox ; 

7T ran* 7 

hence, by substitution, the equation (1) becomes 

a log. m . m"* sin." a? 
fm** sin. n x eta = — w M sin."" 1 a: cos. x H 

(a log. m) 2 ^ w ^ & _ 1 jy m « g^-i^ (1 _ sm .8 a .) <fr 

in the second member of which there are two integrals like that in the 
first member ; therefore, by transposing these we have 

(a log. m) 2 + w 3 -«,.„, «« • *_i i 

^ 2 — ^ /W* sm . n * eta = — ro°* sin.*- 1 a? cos. a? + 

a log. m . m^sin/'x , , ,. . _ . - , 

— -^ + (n — 1) /w" sin.*"* xeta, 

consequently 

mi* 1 * sin , * — /p 

/m"* sin." a: eta = -7—- ^— — - Jo log. m . sin. a? — ncos. x\ + 

(a log. my + n a c » 

/ r^^V , /»" sm -^ *&?-... (2). 
(a log. w») a + n 2 ^ 

By this formula therefore the proposed integral is reduced to another 
of the same form, but in which the exponent of sin. x is less by 2, so 
that if n be an even positive integer, we shall, by the successive ap- 
plication of (2), finally reduce the integration to 

fmT-dx = m"* + C. 

am 

If n is an odd positive integer we shall arrive at the integral 

fm * sin. x dx, 

10 
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which is itself immediately given by the formula (2), since the factor 
n — • 1 then vanishes ; therefore 

/m" sin. x dx = -—. xQ , - \a log. m • sin. x — cos. x\ + C. 

* {a log. my + 1 c ° ' 

By applying the same process to the other general form we shall ob- 
tain the formula 

* — . * *&"* cos. 1 *" 1 a? < . i * > i 

/ro a# cos. n xdx = r—r r^-. — 5 Jalog. m • cos. x + nsin.xj + 

' (a log. m) 2 + » a c 

n (n — 1) - M _. , 

(aiog.m) 3 + » 



EXAMPLES. 

(44.) 1. To integrate 

e* sin. 2 x dx 

. o « ** Sin. X . . _ i , 2 r— r 

yVsin. a a?dx = $sin. a? — 2 cos. ar| + 32 /^** 

c* sin. x c . ^ > , 2 . , ~ 

= — «- — Jsuu a? — 2 cos. x\ + - e* + C 
5 o 

2. To integrate 

e°* cos. * da? 

/e** cos. x dx = . , t Jo cos. x + sin. x£ + C. 

3. To integrate 

e^sin. 3 a? da? 

/e* sin. 3 xdx = — |sin. 3 x + 3cos. 3 x + 3 sin. x — 6 cos. a: £ -f C. 
(45.) We shall terminate the present chapter by showing how 

To integrate the forms 

X sin." -1 x dx, X cos." 1 x dx, &c. 
in which X is an algebraic function of x. 

By applying to the first of these expressions the process of integra- 
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fion oy parts, sin*" 1 x being put for t* and/Xcfc for v, we have, since 

da? 

the following formula, viz. 

fXdx 

7~ 

which, since X is here supposed to be an algebraic function, reduces 
the proposed integration to that of the algebraic functions 

/Xd* = X„ andj^ i —x a <**• 

By applying the same process to the second expression, the integral 
tion of this also will be obviously reduced to that of algebraic forms ; 
and such would always be the case if, in the above expression, 
tan."" 1 a?, see." 1 ar, &c. were put for sin."" 1 ar, because the differentials 
of all these are algebraic functions. 

(46.) We shall apply the above formula to one or two examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To integrate 

X s dx 



y/ i _ & om - ■ 
We have first to integrate 

x 9 dx 
Xcfo? = 



VI — x 2 
By referring to ex. 3, p. 41, we find 

/» x*dx i 1-2 

also 

•/ V 3 T 1 • 3 ' 9^3' 

hence, by substitution, the above formula becomes in the present 
case 
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/► a? dx j 2 

7=3 sin .»« = -(3^+3) Vl-x 2 .sin.-'* + 

T + T + * 

2. To integrate 

ac 3 sin." 1 a: da? 

fXdx=fx 2 dx=Y> 

also 

y» a? da? ii 9 

3V1-I 2 3 V 3 3 ;1 ' 

hence 

j 112 

/a? 9 sin.- 1 a?da? = Y sin -"" la? — 3(3^ + 3) Vl— «■+<£ 

3. To integrate 

a?*da? 



n/1— a? 2 ' 
a? 4 da? 13 



/* x-ax 1 3 3 

^=^sin.^=H(4^ + 2T4^ Vl -^-i6 sin -" 1 ^ 

^16 16 

4. To integrate 

a? 4 tan."" 1 a? da? 

/a? 4 tan.- 1 a? dx = y tan." 1 a? — 1^1 — — + log. (1 +ar^ +C. 

, 5. To integrate 

ar™ sin."" 1 a? dx and ar* tan." 1 a? dx 

. fx* sin." 1 a? da? = — -r— - sin." -1 a? -— - / - 

J m+1 m+l^^i — ^a 

»a? w+l da? 



fa* tan."" 1 a? da? = r— tan."" 1 a? -r—r /— 

J m+1 m + U I 



+ 7 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON INTEGRATION BY SERIES, AND ON SUCCESSIVE 
INTEGRATION. 

(47.) As our object hitherto has been to obtain general rules and 
formulas for the integration of a differential expression, we have con- 
fined our attention to the principal of those forms which are com- 
pletely integrable. These, however, are very few, in comparison to 
those forms which the calculus in its present state furnishes no means 
of integrating in finite terms. We now come to consider this latter 
class of differentials, and to show that the integral of any differential 
whatever may always be expressed by means of series. 

Integration by Series. 

(48.) Let X represent any function of x whatever, and put 
fXdx = Fx . . . . (1), 
then, by Taylor's theorem, 

F«._»,- /!*_«+«. ^-g.j^ + fc 

or, substituting x for the indeterminate h, 

F (x — x) = [F*] =/Xdx — Xx + !^L .— — 

dx 1 • 2 

<F X a» 

dx 2 1 • 2 • 3 

where [Far] is what Fa? becomes when x = 0. Hence, by transpo- 
sition, we have 

which is the series of John Bernouilli. 

From this general expression for the integral of Xdx it appears 
that the integration of every differential expression, containing one 
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variable, may always be obtained, although not always in finite terms. 
The quantity [/XcJx] is obviously the arbitrary constant* being what 
the complete integral becomes when x = 0, that is, [/Xdx] = C. 

We have given this series of Bernouilli more with the view of show- 
ing the possibility of obtaining in every case an expression for the in- 
tegral, than for the sake of the utility of this expression in computing 
the actual value of the integral in particular cases. For such pur- 
pose it is obviously necessary that the series converge, which requires 
that it proceed according either to the ascending or the descending 
powers of the variable, which that above will rarely do, seeing that the 
several differential coefficients are functions of x. 

(49.) If, instead of the theorem of Taylor, we apply that of Mac- 
laurin jto the function (1), we shall have 

&c (3), 

which is a series much more useful for the purpose in question than 
that just given. This, however, fails to be applicable when x = 

renders X, or -7— , °r-rj-, &c also 0. The term [/Xctc] is here, 

as before, the constant C, which completes the integral. 

(50. ) Another mode of obtaining the developed integral / Xcfo, and 
the one most frequently employed, is to develope X by the processes 
of algebra into a series of terms, such that, being multiplied by dx 9 
each may be integrable separately ; then these series of integrals will 
necessarily be the development of/Xdx. In this way, we may rea- 
dily derive the formula (3), above, belonging to those cases where 
X may be developed according to the increasing positive and whole 
powers of ar. For such development of x, by whatever process ob- 
tained, must of course agree with that furnished by Maclaurin's theo- 
rem, that is 

X = [X] + [§]*+[g ]T ^ + & c. 

Now there are two ways equally obvious, in which we may render 
the right hand member of this equation identical to the right hand 
member of (3) ; we may, as above noticed, multiply by dx f and inte* 
grate each term, annexing the arbitrary constant C, or we may mul- 
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tiply by #, and then divide each term by the number denotingits place 
in the series, still annexing the constant G. 

(51.) This latter method leads us to remark, in passing, that the 
development of functions by Maclaurin's theorem may sometimes be 
considerably facilitated by developing one of the differential coeffi- 
cients algebraically, instead of continuing to differentiate. 

Had this means of avoiding the trouble of differentiating occurred 
to us at the time, we should certainly have adopted it in developing 
tan." 1 x 9 at page 37 of the Differential Calculus. For, by develop- 
ing by common division, the first differential coefficient 

dy _ 1 
dx l+x* 

we get with the greatest ease the series 

1 + Ox — x 2 + Or* -h x* + Ox 6 — x 9 + &c. 

and it merely remains now to multiply this series by x, and to divide 
each term by the number denoting its place, so that, putting tan. y for 
x 9 we have 

y = tan. y — - tan. 3 y + - tan. 5 y — - tan. 7 y + &c. 

and in a similar manner may the developments of sin.' -1 x, cos." 1 x, 
&c. be facilitated, as will be farther shown in some of the following 
examples : 



EXAMPLES. 

(52.) 1. To determine the integral of 

dx 
a + x 
in a series. 
By division 

' 1 x . x 2 a 3 , c 



a + x a a 3 a 3 a 4 

Multiplying by x, and dividing each term on the right by the number 
denoting its place, we have 
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y» dx x x* . a? x* Lrf 

a + x- a 2ar 3a 3 4a 4 

We already know, however, that 

/-£_ = ,o g .(« + *) + C, 

dx 
or, in other words, that — -. — is the first differential coefficient of 
a + x 

log. (a + x), so that, by means of this first coefficient only we easily 
get the development 

log. (a + ») = log. « + £-^r + §*-£?■ + «"»• 

the first term of the development, when it proceeds according to the 
positive integral powers of or, being always what the proposed func- 
tion becomes when x = 0. 
2. To develope 

dx 



7T^ 



By the binomial theorem 

^ 1 + s 2 2*^2-4* 2-4-6 ^ + &C ' 

Multiplying by a:, and dividing the several terms on the right by 
1, 3, 6, &c. on account of the absent terms in #, x 3 , &c. we have 



<fc 



/ » » J 1 , 1-3 1-3-5 

^TT^ = ^-2^^ + 2^r5^- 2-4-6-7 g7+&C '+ C ' 

But (p. 30) 

/► dj? 

^===P = log. (* + VT+J) + C, 



that is, the first differential coefficient of log. (x + V 1 + x 2 ) is 
/ ^ , ^ by means of which we obtain the development 
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3. To integrate 

dx 



VI— x 9 

by series. 
By the binomial theorem 

1 1 1-3 1-3-5 

Multiplying by x and dividing the terms by 1, 3, 5, &c. severally we 
have 

/ » <** 1 1-3 1 -3-5 

VT=?= X+ 2^3** + 2^1^ + 2-4-6-7* 7+&C '" +C 
But 



/► dx 
7^^^ = fl, '"" , 



sin." 1 x, 



consequently 
sin." 1 
4. To integrate 



sin. l x = x A ar + or ^ x 1 +&c. 

T 2- 3 ^2- 4 -6^2 -4-6-7 T 



do? 



in a series of descending powers of x. 
By the binomial theorem 

1 * 1 1 1-3 

V x 2 — 1 ^ J J^_ "" x + 2a? + 2 • 4** + 

1 * 3 '5 , ^ 

Multiplying by dx, and integrating each term, we have 
dx t j , 3 



/> Cut? 1 

^= = log.*-27^ 



2 • 2a? 2 • 4 • 4* 4 
1-3-5 



2 • 4 • 6 • 6x* 

but (18) 

11 



&c. + C, 
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hence, by this means we obtain the development 

- 1 1*3 

log. (* + V g»— 1 = First tenn + log.* — jt^— 2 .4 & 

1 -3-5 



2 -4 -6 -6s 8 



&c 



As the series in this case is not according to the positive powers of 
x, it does not agree with Maclaurin's, and, therefore, the first term is 
not what the proposed becomes when x = ; we may, however, 
easily discover what this term should be. We at once see that by 
putting x = 1 the first member of this equation becomes log. 1 = 0, 
and the second becomes 

First term — - — - — — - - — - — - * - - — &c. 
2-2 2-4-4 2-4-6-6 

which must, of course, be also 0, consequently 

1 , 1 • 3 , 1 • 3 • 5 

Fust term = + + — &c. 

2-2 2-4-4 2-4-6.6 



so that we thus have the complete development of log. (x+Vx* — 1 ) . 
6. To integrate 

dx 

x*+ 1 

in a series of descending powers of a?. 
By division 

1 ' " - 2 l M l l J- *. 

= 3T — zr + zr~ zr + * c * 



Multiplying by dx and integrating we have 

r dx 1,1 1,1 , - ' 

hence 

tan.- 1 * = First term + — T — -— + --r- — fcc. 

x 3ar S* 5 7ar 
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To determine the first term we may remark that when x = ao , 
tan." 1 x = -, so that the development above then becomes 

2 = First term, 

the first term is therefore thus determined. 

The preceding examples will serve to show that functions may 
sometimes be readily developed, by first developing the differential, 
and then integrating each term separately. 
6. To determine the integral of 



J 1 — c a x 2 m 
— ===== — ax. 
VI— x 2 

This differential cannot be integrated by any of the formulas in 

the preceding chapter : bi t, since it may be written 

dx 



VI — x 2 



Vl-e 2 ^, 



it is obvious that if V 1 — c 2 x* be developed in a series of ascend- 
ing powers of x, the development of the proposed will be a series of 
terms all of the form 

x™dx 



VI— x 2 ' 
and are therefore all integrable (25). 
By the binomial theorem 



J i ^«a — 1 -JJJ. \ Ji 


1 • 3 


Vi car i 22'4 
and multiplying by 

dx 


"2-4-6" * + *"" 


VI — X 9 
and then, integrating each term, there results 

r Vl — #x* i 

§ . , ... — n — dx = 




J Vl-x 2 
sin." 1 * 

1 1 _ ... 1 




+ 2 *\%*>/l— *■ — jwn.- 1 *! 
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2-4 * v 4 2-4 ; 2-4 * 

1*3 irj l ll l'5,,l'3'5 



+ t 9 l(-x* H aM + art ^ 1 — x 9 

T 2-4-6 a 6 4-62-4-6^ v 

13-5 . _, 

sin. xi 

2-4-6 *' 

+ &c. + C. 

7. To determine the integral of 
a'dx 
l—x 
By division 
1 



= H-ar + ar a + ar 3 +&c (1), 



1— x 
also (Diff. Calc. p. 31,) 

<f = 1 + x log. a +^log. 1 a + j— a 3 log. 3 a + &c (2). 

Multiplying (1) and (2) together, we easily get 

-^- = 1 + (l + log.a)^ + (l+log.a+^|^)^+(l+log.a 
1 — x * 

. log. 2 a . log. 3 a x , . 9 

consequently 
/• <fdx x 2 log. a a v of 3 . 

/ Y^n = * + ( 1 + lo e- «) T + ( * + lo 8- ° + "V" } "3 * 

log. 3 a , log. 3 a v x* . ^ 

(1 + log. a+-^- + -—") T + &c. + C. 

8. To integrate 

da? 



>/2:r— x* 
by series. 

/» da? )xi e t x &x* 

^=^ = ^j* 2 + 2^3 + 2.4.52 + 

3 -5a? 3 
d.4.6.7-4 +&C -* + C 
= versin." 1 a? + C. 
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9. To integrate 

dx 



V2x+x* 
by series. 

r dx — 1 x t 1*3 ^ 

Jv^T?- V2 ^ 1 -2^-2 + 2. 4 .5- 4 

1-3-5 a 3 , ^ % , „ 
2T4T6-T7--8+ & ^ + C 



= log. C (x + 1 + x/2a? + a 8 ) (ex. 12, p. 32.) 

10. To determine 

pdy_ 
J log. y* 

/e?f = (lo * )a » + log - y + t^2 • *¥* + 



1-2-3' 3 

11. To integrate 

(a + foe*) * a**- 1 dx = 
when it does not satisfy either of the conditions of integrability, 

f(a + bx n ) q aT' 1 dx = 

12. To integrate the same form in a series of descending 
powers of a?. 

Putting the differential under the form 

(6 + JLy x * dx, 

x" 

and developing the first factor by the binomial theorem, we find by 
integrating each term 

f(a + barytx* dx = 
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if 7 X « pa arr*«<P-9) p(p — q)a* ar***(p-*i> 

mq+np . qb mq + n(p — q) 1 • 2^ a 6 a mq + n(p — 2q) 

+ &LC.\ + C. 

Successive Integration. 

(53.) In all the foregoing examples, the first differential coefficient 
is given to determine the primitive function from which it has been 
derived ; when, however, it is not the first, but the nth differential 
coefficient which is given, then by a first integration, we shall arrive 
at the preceding or n — 1th differential coefficient ; by a second in- 
tegration we get the n — 2th coefficient ; and, by thus continuing the 
integration, we at length arrive at the original function. As each in- 
tegration introduces a constant, it follows that the complete primitive 
ought to contain as many arbitrary constants as it has required inte- 
grations to obtain it 

Let y represent the primitive function, x being the variable, and 
put 

d? v d"^v 

jJ = X---<*(^) = *<**; 

hence, by integrating, we have 

^=/I& = X l + C 1 . 
Again, from this last equation we get 

and, by integrating, 

^ =/X,dx +/C l dx = X a + d* + C* 
In like manner, from this we obtain 

dH-p 1) = X, dx + dxdx + C da?, 
and integrating 

^ = fX>dx+/C 1 xdx+fC*dx = X s + C, ~ + C a x + C,; 
and, continuing this process, we have, after n integrations, 
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/■I*. = X. + Cl 2 -T3^^-1)+ S-3. .^n-. 2 ) + 



of*- 3 



5 2-3...(» — 3) 

+ .... + c^ + cu* + c <1 . 

The first term X n of this scries is the nth integral of Xcfe*, without 
the arbitrary constants ; the remaining- part of the series is what 
ought to be annexed to every such integral in order to render it com- 
plete. 

(64.) We may readily obtain the development off n Xdx as fol- 
lows : By Maclaurin's theorem, 

f»Xd& = [/-M*-] + [f*- l djr- l ]x+ [f"-*x<hr-*-] -±- + 

- • • • • : + ^ x ^ i.2.^-i) + mrib+ 

d& a*+ l cFX a** 1 

•■"SrJl«2...(ii + l) + "-dtfTJ l-2...(n + 2) + &C * 

in which 

l/Xdxl [/'Xcfe 2 ] [/"Xd<| 

are the constants C 19 C 3 C n . 

It appears from this formula that when/Xcfc is developable 
according to the increasing positive whole powers of x 9 so also is 
/"Xdaf , and that in such cases it is nearly as easy to determine by 
this formula the complete integral o£f n Xdx* as that of/Xdx ; it will 
be necessary merely to develope X according to the increasing powers 
of a?, as in the former parts of this chapter, and to substitute for x\ 
x, a?, a?, &c. in that development, the quantities 

x" at* of* 2 of* 9 

l-2....» l-2...(n+l)' 3-4...(»+2)'4-5...(n + 3)' * 

annexing the terms containing the arbitrary constants as above ex- 
hibited. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(55.) 1. To determine 

dx* 

^Vl + a" 
By the binomial theorem 

= 1 — xs*+ - — r a* — - — - — — x* + &C. 



V 1 + *? 2 2-4 2-4-6 

and if in this series we substitute, agreeably to the above directions, 
instead ofV, a*, x A , afi 9 &c. the quantities 

a? 4 a? s» a?' 

1 -2 -3-4' 3-4-5 -6*5 -6 -7 • 8' 7-8 "9-10* C# 
we shall have 
» & ar 4 a* , l-3a* 



y/l+x* 2»3-4 2 -3-4-5-6^2-4-5-6-7-8 
1 -3 -5^° 



2-4-6-7-8-9-10 



+ &c. 



2. To determine 

P sin. xdx*. 
By actually integrating, omitting the constants, 
/sin. a?<Jo? = — cos. x 
f* sin. xdx* = — /cos. xdx = — sin. ar 
/ 3 sin. arcfe 3 = — /sin. a?dc = cos. a? 
hence, completing the integral, 

x 9 
p sin. xdx* = cos. x + C t -— + C, x + C3. 



3. Required the curve whose equation is 
Here X 19 X* X 3 , X 4 , (art 61,) are each 0, therefore 
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hence the curve is a parabola of the third order, or else one of its 
varieties. 

4. To determine 

Decomposing the fraction, we find 

x 2 — a 2 2a* 1 



(ar'+a 2 ) 2 (a*+a?) 2 x 2 + a 2 ' 
multiplying by c&r, and integrating, we have (13) 

y» 23? dx x . P ^ x 

(x 2 + a?) 2 x 2 + a 2 *Jx 2 + a i 

and adding 

y» dx 
x' + a 1 

■••f^r^dx = -^ + C, 



therefore 



/to*"Atj+>* 



= ilog. (a* + a 8 ) +Cx+ Ci. 

5. To determine 

f*coB.xdx*. 

a? x 2 

f 4 cos. a? da? 4 = cos. x + d r— ^ + C 8 — + C 3 x + C 4 . 

6. To determine 

P*dx*. 

2 

7. To determine 
dar 4 



/ 4 



VI— a? 2 
12 
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n/ 1 — x 2 2*3.42*3-4-6.62*4-5-6*7*8 
1 • 3 • 5^° 

2«4'6*7'8-9M0 T 

+ Cl 2?3 + C2 T + C ' X+C - 



OHAFTSR VII. 



ON INTEGRATION BETWEEN LIMITS, AND ON THE 
SUMMATION SERIES. 

(56.) In the practical applications of the calculus, it is not the 
general, or, as it is usually called, the indefinite, integral that is ulti- 
mately required, because here the constant which completes the 
integral is indeterminate, whereas, in every particular inquiry this 
constant has a corresponding particular value, thus rendering the 
integral definite. 

When the indefinite integral is found, it is easily rendered definite 
by the nature of the problem, which always fixes a limit or origin to 
the integral, that is, it is known to become for some known value 
of the variable, and from this circumstance the proper value of the 
constant becomes determinable (3) . The integral is, indeed, in most 
cases entirely limited by the nature of the problem, being comprised 
between two given values of the variable x = a % x =■ b ; so that, by 
substituting these values successively in the general expression, and 
taking the difference of the results, the arbitrary constant becomes 
eliminated, and the remainder, which is entirely definite, is the value 
of the integral betwen the proposed limits. Thus the general or in- 
definite integral of a: m dx is 
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but, if this be required between the limits x = a, x = 6, we shall 
have to take the difference between 

+ Cand-1— - + C, 



m + 1 m + 1 

and we express the result of this integration between the limits a and 
(thus: 



/: 



x*dx = 



ro+ 1 ' 

the limit b, corresponding to the value which is subtracted, being 
placed below the other limit a. 

If b be the origin of the above general integral, or the value of x for 
which it vanishes, then, since 

b m+k 



•. C = 



m + 1 % 
6P* 



+ C 



m+1* 
so that the definite integral is 



/: 



afdx = 



m + 1 

we shall give an example or two, in which integration between limits 
will be required. 

EXAMPLES. 

(57.) 1. It is an important question in mechanics to determine 
the time which a heavy body w'll require to fall through an arc of a 
vertical circle, that is to say, from a proposed point of departure to 
the lower extremity of the vertical diameter. If a represent the ra- 
dius of the circle h, the height of the point of departure, and x any 
variable intermediate height from to h, we are led, by the laws of 
motion, to an expression for the differential of the time containing the 
differential 

dx 

V{2ax — or) (fc — */ 

this therefore must be integrated, to obtain the time sought It is 
not, however, integrable in finite terms, but by writing it thus 
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dx #v-4 

— — (1~ j-f* 



^2a(fcr — a?) V 2 « 

we at once see that, if the second factor be developed in a series of 
ascending powers of a?, the proposed differential will be reduced to a 
series of others, all of the form 

xTdx 



V2a(hx — x*) 
which is an integrable form. 
Therefore, developing by the binomial theorem, we have 

1 2a ; ^ 2 2a ^ 2 • 4 4a 2 ^ 2 • 4 • 6 8a» ^ ® C ' 

and multiplying each term of this series by the other factor, we have 
this series of integrals 

/> dx 2 ' h 

I = X versin." 1 a? to radius x + C . 



\//ia? — ar 2 
» aroa? a 
y/hx — x 2 w "" ' %ZJ s/hx — x 2 



/» xdx * h /» dr 

Jhx — x* 2 «/ s/hx—. 



r °^^ x __ xy/hx — a? 3 3fc r» areiar 
Jy/hx—x* 2 r~4jy/hx—x* 



/* xrax __ X* v hx — x~ on p or ax 
y/hx—x* "" 3 + TJ jf^Z 

&c. &c. 



By the question the limits of these integrals are x = 0, a: = k ; we 
have, therefore, 

^» a?da? ft 



y o ^ *-. 



x*dx 1*3* 



9 



Vhx—x 2 2 ' 4 
a? da? 1*3 -5ft 3 

^SaT=^"" 2-4-6 
&c. 
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OS 



and, consequently, 



JL i 1 + ( I).A + (I 



dx 



J&ax — ^ih — x) 



3 V 



+ ( 



' 3 A 2 k * _1_ fir I-, 



4' 2 2 a a ' v 2*4*6' 2 a o 3 
2. To determine 

J o j l _ 

By taking the difference between the two values of each integral 
at pages 42 and 43, for the values x = and x = 1, we have 



J Vl-ic 3 2 
>» a^da? __ 1 * 

7 i7r^^""2-2 

/• 1 _J^df__ 1 * 3 
•/ o^ 1 _ a i""2- 4' 

&c. 



1-3-6 * 



2 -4-6 



/: 



xdx 



VI 



= 1 



'dar 






VI— ar» 3 
ar 5 ^ _2 • 4 

^ x a? 7 da? 2*4*6 



3-5*7 



&c. 



or, referring to the general expressions at pages 42 and 43, we have, 
when m is an even number = 2», 

3-5* 7 (2ii—1) * 



^, a^cfcc __ 1 
/ °VT^a> " 



2-4*6-8 2» ' 2' 



2n 



and, when m is an odd number = 2n + 1 

/»i_^l^_ — 2*4*6*8. . , 
«/ Vl-^ ~~ 3*5*7-9.."(2n+l)' 

If * is a number infinitely great, then will 

/a?** dx ** ar*** 1 da* 

<V 1 _ ir a J <V 1 _ a *' 

hence, by division, 

2 • 4 • 6 * 8 • 10 . . : . . . 



3 *5 -7*9- 11 


~1 *3 -5-7*9... . 


. . . if 


2 • 4 * 6 • 8 • 10 . . . 


. .. 2 
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and, consequently, 

2 • 4 • 6 • 9 • 10 . . . . 



^ 3 5 • 7 9 * 11 2-2-4-4-6-6-8-8.... 

2 "" 1 '3*6*7*9 ""1 -3-3-5-5-7-7-9*9.. 

2-4-6 -8-10 

a remarkable expression for the rectification of the circle first given 
by Wallis. 

Modern English authors frequently put the above expression of 
Wallis in a very improper form, by writing it thus : 
2 2 • 4 a • 6 2 ad inf. 



or thus: 



neither of which expressions can represent the quadrant of a circle, 
for the first is infinite, and the second is 0. 
3. To determine 

., dx 

°Vx(l—x>) 



1 


•3 a 


•5 2 .. 


. . ad inf. 


2 s 


. 4a 


•6 a .. 


. . ad inf. 


3 2 


•5 2 


-v.. 


. .ad inf.' 



/: 



/ 



dx 11-3 1-3-5 

4. To determine 

dx 



/ 



y/ 1 _ gA 



f 



dx , 1 1-3 1-3-5 * 



In the foregoing examples the integral between the limits is obtained 
from the general integral previously found. But series have been 
determined for approximating to the value of the integral between 
limits without first finding the general integral. The investigation 
and application of these series, although an inquiry of considerable 
importance, cannot be with propriety fully entered into in an elemen- 
tary treatise like the present ; we must therefore content ourselves 
with referring the inquiring student to more extensive works on the 
Calculus, as the large treatise of Lacroix, the second volume of 
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Jephson's Fluxional Calculus, and M. Levy's able article on the In- 
tegral Calculus, in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitans*. 

(58.) We shall occupy the remaining part of the present chapter 
with a few examples of the application of the Integral Calculus to the 

Summation of Series. 

1. Required the sum of the series 

s = x + 2a 8 + 3a* + 4a? 4 + . . . . no*. 

dx 
Multiplying by — we have 

* — = dx + 2xdx + 3x*dx + .... nx*~ l dx» 

x 

Integrating this 

f 8 ^. = x+ a* + a?+ + ^ = *~* ,+1 +C. 

x 1 — x 

The differential of this equation is 

dx __ dr — (» + 1) x*dx + nx^dx 

8 ~x (1 — x) 2 f 

from which there results 

(x — n + 1) a?+ x + nx*** 

2. Required the sum of the infinite series 



n + 1 2 • 3 (n + 3) 2 • 3 • 5 (n + 5) 



+ &c. 



2-3-4-5-6-7(n + 7) 
Since [Biff. Cole. p. 31,) 

e,= 1 + X + Y + ^ + 2^ + 2^6 + &C - 

. ' , i ** X* . X* X 5 , ^ 

we have, by taking half the difference, 

11 __ , *» ^ £ 

2 «r 2 e *" t " 2 - 3" r 2-3-4-5 2-3- 4- 6- 6 • 7 +&c# 
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hence, multiplying by af 1 dx, and integrating, we have the following 
expression for the sum of the proposed series, viz. 

-/ e . aT- 1 dx — -fe~* sr~ l dx = 





»+l 2 


• 3 (n + 3) 


1 


a?* 5 


-1- 




T 2-3- 


4-5 (n 


+5)' 






x*» 




4- Rro 






2-3- 


4 -5 -6 •' 


T(n + 7) 


"T ObC 




But 


(30) and (31) 











i/Va*- 1 dx = i e» {a*- 1 — (n — 1) a*"* -f 
2 2 



(n _ i) ( n _ 2) x~* — &c. J 
•a^cfcrrs — ^e—Jtf- 1 + (n- 
( n _l)(n_2)a^+ &c-J, 



i/e^ar- 1 cfe = — ic-JaT- 1 + (n — 1)*"-* + 
2 & 



consequently 

s=lc'\x*- 1 + (n— l)**- 8 + (n — l)(n — 2) a*" 8 — &c.f + 

ie-*^^ (» — l)a^*-f (n — l)(n — 2) a*- 3 + &c.J 

Suppose n = 2, and x = 1, then this equation gives * = e~* f there- 
fore 

1 1 =1+ l l 



e 2- 71828- •• 3 2-3-5 2 -3*4 -5-7 

- h&c. 

2*3*4*5*6 -7.9 T 

3. To determine the sum of the infinite series 

1,1,1 1 



p+9 p + 2q p + Sq * p + nq 

Let each term of this series be multiplied by the corresponding 
term of the series 

X S yX* ,X* , &C 

and we shaU have die new series 
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*+i ^+2 ^+a 

S = — j— + -— + , Q + &c. 

which agrees with the proposed, when x = 1. 
By differentiating this, we get 

P _£ +l Z + 2 

gd S = # « cfo + a? « i£a7 + a? 5 dx + &c. 
= (l + * + ar 2 + r , + * 1 + &e.) x'dx 

= dx • •• S = — /- dx, 

1 — a? 9*7 1 — x 

consequently 

jp 

s=- I \- dx, 

qJ °1 — x 

which is a general expression for the sum of the series, x = being 
the origin of the integral, or the value for which it vanishes. 

Suppose p = 0, then the above integral is - log. = od ; hence 

1,1,1,1 

q 2q 3q 4q 
whatever be the finite value of q. 

4. To determine the sum of the infinite series 
1 1.1 



p 4- q p + 2q p + Sq 
By proceeding as in last example, we find 



&c. 



x 9 



q dS = (1 — x + x 2 — x 2 + x 4 — &c.) ** dx = — — cfo 

^ p. 

/.S=- /— - — dx .*. s = - i 1 -— ; — dx. 
qJ 1 + a? 5J M+i 

If we suppose p = 0, this integral is - log. 2, therefore 

13 
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which we already know from other principles. (See the Essay on 
Logarithms, p. 3.) 

5. To determine the sum of the infinite series 

8 = (p + q) ™ ± (p + a5)rf + (p + 3 9 )m 3± &c ' 

Let each term in this series be multiplied by the corresponding 
term in the series 

.£+1 £+2 -£+3 
a?* , a? 7 , a:* , &c. 

and we shall have the new series 

p p p * 

f +1 T+ a r+ 8 

S = — ± + ± &c 

(p + q) m = (p + 2q)m* T (p + 3<f)ro 3 ^ 

which will agree with the proposed, when x = 1* 
By differentiating this we have 

odS = ± — =- + — — ± &c^ 

* m nr mr 

= (— ± — 2 + ^ ± ftc)*'ifar 

^ p_ 

= ■ dx .•. S = - /- dr 

m ± x qJm =p x 

.•.* = -/; da?. 

6. To determine the sum of the infinite series whose general 
term is 

1 

(p + qn) (r + sn) (t + un) &c.' 
n being the index of the term, or the number of its place in the series. 
By examples 3 and 4 

p p p p 

— ,- + 1 -+2 ~ + 3 

1 /» X g X s x q x q 

qJ \ ^ x p + q p + 2q p + 3q 

Multiplying this equation by 
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T-?-l 



x' q dx y 
and integrating, we have 



sJ (p + q) (r + *) 



T +2 
X +&C. 



{p + 2q)(r+2s) 
Multiplying this by 



t r 



x u • dar, 
and integrating, we have 

1 -i --i « +l 

X 3 = -/X 8 o> ' «*» = (,, + ,)(*+,)(! + ,) 

+ &c. 



{p + 2q) (r + 2s) (t + 2u) 

and, by continuing this, process, we shall obviously at length have, 
after m integrations, and expression X m for the sum of a series of the 
kind proposed, of which the denominator of each term has m factors ; 
observing to take the final integral between the limits x = and 
x= 1. 

If there are but two factors in the denominator of each term, that 
is, if the series is 

1.1.1 



(P+q)(r+*) (P+2q)(r+2*) (p+3 9 )(r+3*) 
then the general expression for the sum is 

1 /» !--?.! 

= — /V ~ q " dx f- dx y 

qs J J 1 ^= x 

which, by integrating by parts, becomes 



+ &c. 
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x' » ^ar» 1 /» *' 



Now for a? = 1 the coefficient of the first of these integrals becomes 
the same as that of the second; hence, between the limits x = 1 
and x = 0, we have 

L L 

r.fl^fl^- ( A). 

V • 1 T X 



When this general formula is applied to a series whose terms are all 
positive, then, it may be observed, the sum will be expressed purely 

algebraically provided be a whole number. For, putting 

T p 

->- — - = w, the formula becomes 
$ q 



p 



= _l_ r (!-*»)*' rfj> 
asm J ° 1 — x 



qsm* 

which is obviously algebraical, when m is a whole number, since 
I— aTia divisible by 1 — x (Alg. p. 162.) But, if the signs of the 
terms are alternately positive and negative, then, that the sum may 
be algebraical, m must be an even whole number, for in this case the 
formula is 

(i — or) x 9 



asm J ° 



qsmJ ° 1 -h x 
and 1 — a* is not divisible by 1 + x, unless m is even. 

We shall now apply the general formula (A) to one or two particu- 
lar cases, where the summation cannot be effected in algebraical 
terms, because, when the series is summable algebraically, the new 
and easy method explained in the Algebra is, we think, preferable as 
well on the ground of its greater simplicity as of its greater generality . 
Required the sum of the infinite series 

1 , 1,1,*. 

which agrees with the proposed form. 
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Here/> = — 1, q = 2, r = 0, s = 2, and for these values the 
formula (A) becomes 

1 P ,*""*— 1 , 
2J o 1 — x 

or, putting y for a?* 

*=/*•-§- =log. 2. 

•/ ol + y 6 

Required the sum of the series 

= _JL 1 1 l 

Here p = 0, q = 1, r = 3, s = 1, so that in this case the formu- 
la is 

3J.1+1 3y°i + i ' 

the general integrals are 

log. (1 + x), and — + — + — x log. (1 + ar) 

2 i « 6 

..., = -log.2--. 

Required the sum of the infinite series 

1 X +^- & c. 



1-3 3-55-7 
Here p = — 1, q = 2, r = 1, * = 2, therefore the formula is 

_ 1 p x x*dx 1 /•! a? 2 

or, putting i/ for a: 2 

1 ^m cfy I pi tf . 

2.7 °1 + ^ 2.7 ° 1 +"p ^ 

§•/ °1 + y 2 2 2.7 °i +tf 

./ °1 + f 2 4 2* 
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We might now proceed to deduce the general expression for the 
series, when there are three factors in the denominator of each term, 
and then when there are four factors, and so on ; but all this would 
occupy much more space than can be devoted here to these matters. 
We must refer, therefore, for these particulars to Clarke's translation 
of Lorgna's Method of Series. Without, however, deducing formu- 
las for the summation of the various clashes of series, included in the 
very comprehensive form proposed in the present example, we may 
obviously apply at once to any particular series the process of Lorg- 
na, above exhibited, and it is this indeed that is usually done. Let 
it be required, for instance, to sum the infinite series 
1 i 1 



1-2-4 2*3-5 3-4-6 
Here we know that 

«. /» dx x 2 . x 3 x A . ^ 

Multiplying by cfcr, and integrating, 

2 J J 1 + x 1-2 2 • 3 T 3 • 4 ° 
Multiplying by xdx, and integrating 

Now, by the integration by parts, 

f^frvi = * log - <* + x) -fiT x dx = 

{x + 1) log. (1 + x) — X 
.-. X 3 =fx (a? + 1) dx . log. (1 + x) — fx*dx = 

( T + T )fc»(i+»)- T - y (t + t^tt^ 

x 3 , x* 1 N . „ , x 4^ x* . x 

= (T + T-6 )l0g - (1+a?) --9--l2 + 6' 

The results of these integrations need no correction, for they all var 

nish when x = 0, as they ought, since then X„ X* X 3 , are each 0. 

For x = 1 the last expression becomes 

2 i « 19 

* ^ « «>g. 2 — — , 

3 6 36 
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which is the smm of the proposed series. 
We shall now pass to other methods. 

7. Required the sum of the infinite series 

s a , 3 a -5 a , w*&*i* , «_ 

4 a • 6 4 a • 6 a • 8 4 a • 6 a • 8 a • 10 
By example 2, page 92, 

^ i x^dx _ 1 -3-5. . . . (2n — • 1) * 
,/ ° ^ l_r» ~~ 2 -4-6- . 2n 2 

Hence, if we assume 

* __2 • 3 p x*dx 2*3-5 ^ x* dx 

2 8 "4^6 J^T^x^ tt^sJVT^l? 



2-3-5-7 ^ x«dx 
4-6-8- lOJ > /Y^x i 



+ &c 



and take the integrals between the limits x = and a? = I, we shall 
have the sum of the proposed series equal to *• 
By differentiating we get 

* eb 2 -3a; 4 , 2 • 3 • 5a* , 2 • 3 • 5 • 7x* , # 

— . — «/ l -r 2 = + h r &C. 

2 <fo V1 * 4-6 4-6-8 4-6-8-10^ 

or, multiplying by x 2 , and dividing by 4, we have 



at cfo x 2 Vl—x 2 __ 3a? fl 3 -5a* , 3-5-7^° 

2 # dF # 4 2-4-6 + 2-4-6-8 + 2-4-6-8-10 C# 

but we know that 

3 x* 3a* 3 • 5x* 



^1—^=1 



hence, by addition, 



2 2|4 2-4-6 2-4-6-8 

3 • 5 • 7a*° 
■ &c. 



2-4-6-810 



«r ds x 2 >/ 1 — x 2 x 2 x* 



+ Vl-f= 1 



2 H 4 tvi-r-i-j 274* 

and, consequently, 

*j — ^dar 2cb a^Ar 4da? 
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therefore, integrating the differentials on the right, we find for their 
sum the expression 



4 — 4 v/1 — x 2 1 . , , 1 



2 T sin." 1 x + - x >/ I — x*i 
x 4 4 

which between the proposed limits x = 0, x = 1, gives 

£ s = 4 — i * ..« = ?_ 2i = -296479 

2 4 2 * 4 

This question is taken from Leybourn's Repository, No. 20, and the 
following elegant solution to it is given by Mr. Mason, in No. 22 of 
the same valuable work. 
By development 

= 1 + -S- + ~ 7 + o , * + &c - 



^/ i tf 2 2-4 2 -4*6 

Multiply by dx, and integrate, and we have 

8m . «, = , + _+__ + ___ + &c . 

Multiply this by — , and take the integrals on both sides be- 

y/ 1 — X 2 

tween the limits x = 0, x = 1, and there results 

2 2 2 a -4 2 ^2 a • 4 a • 6 2 

3 3 • 5 3 * 

- + &c. 



2 a • 4 a • 6 a • 8 2 
Hence 

* * "" 4 a • 6 + 4 a • 6 2 • 8 4 a • 6 a • 8 a . 10 + 
8. Required the sum of the infinite series 

+ ■ 



l a • 3 a • 5 a n a 3 a • 5 3 • V (» + 2) a 

1 



5 a • V • 9 a (» + 4)* 

n being any odd number whatever. 
By (34) 



&c. 
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/.° . _ 2-4-6. ...n— 1 
/ ^Mn.*xdx = — ■ . 

Hence, if we assume 
__ /sin." x dx J sin.* 4 " 2 xdx , SVsin." 4,1 a? <fo 



2-3-4.. .» 2-3-4 (» + 2) T 2 • 3 • 4 . . . (n + 4) 

3 2 -5 a /sin.^arda? , & 

+ 2~nF4... (n + 6) + c# 

At 
and take the integrals between the limits a? = 0, a? = -, * will be the 

sum of the proposed series. 
By differentiating, we get 

ds __ sin." a? sin. 1144 x , 3 a sin." 4 " 1 a: 

dx " 2-3-4. ..n 2 • 3 • 4 . . . (n + 2) + 2 -3 -4 . . . (»+4) 
3 a -5 a -sin."** 
2-3-4. ..(n + 6) ^ 
and if we differentiate this result n — 1 times successively, we shall 
have 
w_„<K «. , sin. 3 a? , 3 a sin. 5 a? . 3 a -5 a sin. 7 ar 

+ &c \ (d sin. a?)" -1 . 
Now the series within the brackets is known to be equal to x, (Diff. 
Calc. p. 39) ; hence, by integrating, 

^=/*- 1 *(<*sin.aO"- 1 

*f n ~ 1 x (rfsin. a?)*" 1 dx, 

which is the general expression for the sum of the proposed series. 
Suppose » =1, then 

Again, let n = 3, then 

/° /»° 

9 f % x(dnm.x) 2 dx = / „/(* sin. x + 

cos. a? — 1) (Jsin. xdar = 
14 
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/o 
* (i a? sin. a a? + J sin. x cos. ar + \ x — sin. x) dx = 

4 V 2 ; 2 

. l (*\* l - * + 1 + '* 4-frc 
• • 4 V 2 J 2 X 2 . 32 ^ 32 . 52 "T 6 a . ^ ^ «"*~ 

and so on.* 

9. Required the sum of the infinite series 

3 4^5 6 T 
3 
8 = 2 log. 2. 

10. Required the sum of the infinite series 

* = W-3^ + 6T8- &C - 

* ==: T£ + "7T log. 2 — . 

12 6 e 6 

11. Required the sum of the infinite series 

5 = 1=2 log. 2 — 2 log. 3. | 

12. Required the sum of the infinite series 

1 . *' . *'* I ia - 3a - 5 ' + &c. 
2 2 -4 a 2 a -4 a -6 a 2 a -4 a *6 a -8 a 2 a -4 a -6 a *8 a *10 a t 

_ 32 13 

8 "~ 27* 36* 

* The mode of solution employed in this and in the former example, and which 
consists mainly in assimilating the proposed series to a series of integrals, taken 
between limits and multiplied by constant factors, is of extensive application, 
and will be found to succeed in many classes of series too complicated to be rea- 
dily summed by the usual methods. It is proper to mention here that Mr. WodL> 
house of North Shields, was the first, as far as I know, who applied this very gene- 
ral and elegant method to series, and that the above example was proposed by 
him in the Ladies' Diary for 1830, shortly after the publication of which I forwarded 
the above solution to the Editor. 

f For the summation of a great variety of other series, see Clarke's translation 
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SECTION II. 



ON RECTIFICATION, QUADRATURE, AND CUBA- 

TURE. 



CHAPTER X. 
ON THE RECTIFICATION OF PLANE CURVES. 

(59.) It has been shown in the Differential Calculus, page 126, that 
if* represent any arc of a plane curve, then 



ds I dy> 



or 



to = Vl + -^ .dx 

x and y representing the coordinates of one of its extremities. Hence 
to determine the general relation between s and x 1 we must integrate 
this expression, so that 



* =//l + 



dtf 



or, if we interchange the axes to which the curve is referred, 
P I d? 

Either of these expressions may be considered as a general formula 
for the length s of any arc of any plane curve, referred to rectangu- 

ofLorgna; WrighV $ Solutions to the Cambridge Problems, vol. 1; and Young's 
Treatise on Algebra. 
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lar coordinates, -p being a function of ?, and -7- a function oft/, equal- 
ly dependent on the equation of the curve. 
If we take any proposed curve, and substitute in either of these for- 
est/ dx . . 
mulas, instead of the general symbols ~, -7-, the particular function 

of x or oft/, given by the equation of this curve, the expressions for * 
will then become less general, since they will be restricted to the arcs 
of the proposed curve ; but they will still be indefinite, since nothing 
as yet fixes the arbitrary constant which each involves: If, how- 
ever, we fix upon any point in the proposed curve from which the arc 
is to be measured, then we at the same time fix the value of the con- 
stant, for at that point 8 = 0, so that the expression for s bejongs only 
to the arc commencing at the given point, and terminating at the 
point (a?, y). 



EXAMPLES. 

(60.) 1. To determine the length of an arc of a parabola mea- 
sured from the vertex. 

The equation of the curve is 



dx 
y = 4m£.*. 

hence 



y 2 = 4ms. \ -j- = — ; 
9 dy 2m 



r \ d^ m 1 

8 =v ^ + if- *y = 2m-f^ f + 4m '- d v 

and, by (17), 

_ xV 5 + 4m a 4m 2 log.(*+</* a +4m a ) „ 

consequently 



W V 2 + 4m a 

a = — ijj + mlog. (tj + ^+ 4m a ) + C. 

Since the arc commences at the origin, therefore when y = 0, # = 
that is 

= m log. 2m 4- C 
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.•• C = — m log. 2m 



: jjj + m log. $ ^ 1 



which expresses the length of any arc of the parabola measured from 
the vertex, in terms of the ordinate of its other extremity. 

If instead of being supposed to commence at the origin the arc 
commenced at a point of which the ordinate is 6, then the constant 
would be determined by the condition that 8 = when y = b, which 
condition would give 



by/b 2 + 4m 2 

C = - S-*-5 — + ml °e- <* + ^+ 4ma )* 

so that the length of any arc measured from the point y = 6 is 



yj y 2 + 4m 2 — b V b 2 + 4m a , y+ V« a + 4m 2 

4™ ^ 6 6 + y/ b 2 + 4m a 

which, when 6 = 0, becomes identical to the former expression, as 
it ought. 

It appears from this example that the length of any arc of the com- 
mon parabola may always be expressed in finite terms, although the 
arc is not in strictness recusable, since the expression for its length 
involves a transcendental quantity, which cannot be expressed nu- 
merically in finite terms. There are, however, an infinite number of 
parabolas of the higher orders which are completely recusable ; we 
shall determine the general equation of these in the next example. 

2. To determine the class of parabolas which are rectifiable. 

The general equation of parabolas of all orders is 

1 n 

dy-> n m m~ l 

if 1 = ax* .*. j- — — a x 
* . dx m 



By referring to the criterion (19), we find that for this integral to be 
wholly algebraical and finite, we must have the condition 

1 -r- 2 ( 1) = a positive whole number, 

fit 
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therefore, calling this whole number to, we have 
n __ 1 + 2w 
wT~~ 2w f 
so that the curve will always be rectifiable when one of the exponents 
is an even number (2w) and the other exceeds it by unity, or when 
they are equimultiples of such numbers. 
3. To rectify the circle. 
The equation, accordingly as we assume the origin at the centre 
or at the circumference, will be 

y 2 = r* — x* or t/ 3 = 2rx — ar 2 , 
and the expression for * will therefore be either 

p dx p dx « 

• = v 7^^ or * = r Jv2^=? 

both of which involve circular arcs. The circle is not therefore a 
rectifiable curve. Either of these integrals may, however, be de- 
veloped into a series, and thus an approximation to the circumference 
obtained, but a very convergent series for this purpose has already 
been investigated in the Differential Calculus, page 39. 

(61.) 4. To rectify the ellipse. 

The equation of the curve is (Jliicd. Geom.) 

t/ a =(e a — !)(**- a 3 ) 



dy x >/ s 3 — 1 /• I 

dx J x* — c? J 



x*(?—\) 



,-'•£"■ "7-yr^s •'•'■"./ vl + * a — " 3 dx * 



pV^ — ^x 2 py/l—^X* 

= / == dx = a / .. dx. 

•/ ^/o 8 — x 2 J VI— x 12 

x 
x* being put for-. 

This integration cannot be effected in finite terms, but the integra- 
tion by series has already been given at length at page 83. Suppose 
a quadrant of the ellipse is required, then the arc to be rectified com- 
mences where x = 0, and terminates when x = a ; and between 
these limits the series referred to becomes 

«r 1 • 1 1-1 -1»3 4 M'l'3'3'5 , 

2* 2-2 2-2-4-4 S 2 • 2 • 4 • 4 • 6^ * — *' 
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Ill 



which, therefore, expresses the length of the elliptic quadrant, - being 

the circular quadrant whose radius is a, the semi-major axis of the 
ellipse. Hence the whole periphery of the ellipse is found by multi- 
plying the circumference of the circumscribing circle by the series 
within the brackets 

Suppose, for example, it were required to find the periphery of the 
ellipse whose semi axes are 12 and 9, . 
b 2 m 3 2 



^=1 



= 1 



= • 4375 



Then the second term, A, = 



s 2 



third 



fourth 



fifth 



sixth 



seventh 



eighth 



B, = - 
C,= 
D,= 
E,= 

F, = ■ 
G,= 



4 
3s 2 



= 1 • 10938 



4 
3- 



4 
5s 2 



A = 



6 
5 



6 

7s 9 



B = 



8« 

7- 



8 
9s 2 



10-10 
9 -lis 9 



c = 



D = 



12 
11 



12 
13s 2 



14 



E = 



F = 



14 
Sum = 



00897 



00164 



00039 



00011 



00003 



00001 



12053 



and this, taken from the first term of the series, 1, leaves . 87947 
which multiplied by 3 • 1416 X 24, the circumference of the cir- 
cumscribing circle, gives 66 • 31056 for the periphery of the pro- 
posed ellipse. 

The foregoing series for the rectification of the ellipse, which is 
that usually given, is not so convergent as might be wished when the 
ellipse differs but little from a circle, in which case s differs but little 
from unity. We shall here, therefore, investigate another and more 
convergent series for this purpose. 

If a circle be described on the major axis of an ellipse, and the 
ordinate of any point be produced to meet the circumference, then 
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the abscissa x of the same point will be the cosine of the angle sub- 
tended by this line at the centre ; hence, calling this angle 9 and taking 
the tabular cosine, we have x = a cos. 9 ; hence 



\/ a 2 — s 2 ^ >/ 1 — ^cos. 2 ^ 

— =r= — <fcr = — ==r- a a cos. 9, 

<\/a a — or 1 y/ 1 — cos. 2 9 

or since 



d cos. <p = — sin. 9 dp = — ^ 1 — cos. 2 9 . < 



,/a 2 — s 2 * 2 



dx = — av^l — e 2 cos. 2 9 . dp, 



V a* — ** 

or putting for cos.fy its equal £ + i cos. 2<p (Lacroix^s Trig, art 27, ) 
the expression for the differential of the elliptic arc becomes 



I s 2 f 2 

— a \/l — -g- — -g- cos. 2p . dp, 

of which the integral will be *, the length of the arc. This expres- 
sion will take a convenient form for development if we determine a' 
and b\ so that it may be identical to 



— ay/a"+ 6 /2 — 2a'b' cos. 29 . <fy. 
The equations for determining a' and 6' are 

a* + b*=l— ^-and2o / 6' = ~, 

whence 



a' + b = l,a' — &' = ^ 1— s 2 .-. a' = 



l + Vl-s J , 1 _ </ 1 — s 2 



-,6' = 



2 ' 2 

We have then to develope the expression above in a series of terms 
convenient for integration. Since {Diff. Cole. p. 32,) 

2 cos. 9 =z^~^ + e-+<J~, 
it follows that 

a* + b* — 2a'b' cos. 9 - (a' — be^~) (a — be-4*~) ; 
therefore, developing the nth power of each factor by the binomial 
theorem, we have for 

(a' 2 + 6' 2 — 2a'*' cos. 9)" 
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the product of the two series 

6' _ . n(n — 1) a _ 
a»|l — n — e*V-» + 1>2 ' e»fv-i _ 

n(n— l)(n — 2) . , — . D B 
X.2.3 i «»^" 1 + **$ 

and 

* o ^1-2 

n (n — l)(n — 2) . — . «_ „ 
V PIT3 i*"^- 1 + &<M, 

which product we find by putting 2 cos. m<p for its equal 

to be 

*»il In'** I . *(— !)* »% *(»-*)'(»-»)' *« ... 

&c.| — 

a,,.,,,* , n , n(n-l) y n(»-l) n(n-l)(n-2 )6» 

+ &C.J CO8.9 + 

P cos. 2<p + Q cos. 3q> + R cos. 4<p + &c. ; 

hence, multiplying by — dtp and taking the integrals of the several 
terms between the limits <p = * and <p = 0, all vanish but the first 
term, the integral between the proposed limits being 

*« i 1 + n ^ + & ^ + 2^~3* ^ 

+ &c.| 
therefore when n = £ we have for the semi-periphery of the ellipse 
the series 

Cl . l a b* , l a - l a JT* , l*-l a -3 a 6* , ^ , 
'^i 1+ ?'7" + 2^ , 7" l ' 2 a '4 a '6 a , 7" + fa, i' 

The coefficients in this series obviously converge faster than those 
in the series first given, and moreover 

15 
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6^ 
a 



1— VI — s 2 2 VI— s* — 2 



+ 1 



1 + V 1 + s 2 ** 

is necessarily always smaller than s. 

The foregoing investigation is taken with slight modification from 
Mr. Ivory's paper on the Rectification of the Ellipsis in the Edin- 
burgh Phil. Trans., vol. iv. 

A series for the rectification of the hyperbola may be obtained in 
a similar manner. 

(62.) 5. A given circle rolls along a given straight line always 
remaining in the same plane ; it is required to determine the length 
of the track described by any point P in its circumference? 

The curve P, P', P", P'", thus generated is called a cycloid, and 
in order to determine its length we must first find its differential 
equation. 

Let P"T, P"T be the axes of re- 
ference ; then, taking any point P"in 
the curve and the corresponding po- 
sition of the generating circle, it is 
obvious that the straight line MP'" 
must be equal to the arc MP" ; hence, 

calling the tabular angle corresponding to this arc w, we have 

P'"N = P'"M — NM, 






or 



also 



or 



x = rui - 



• r sine*) 



(1). 



F'N = CM — CD 



y = r — 1 



(2). 



From (1), 
from (2), 



dx = (r — r cos. w) dw = y du, 

dy = r sin. w ctu 
fy __ r sin. w 
* * dx y 
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but since by the circle r sin. w or P"D is equal to V 2ry • 
have, by substitution, 



% = </2ry — tf _ I 2r — y 
dx y ~~~ V 

for the differential equation of the cycloid. Hence 

/I dx 2 p y „ — /• dy 

' l +W- dy= f v ^^y' dy=V2r fvi 

= 2V2ry+C* 
Considering the curve to commence at P"' we have * = when 
y = . •. C = 0. From the commencement P"' to P' the middle of 
the curve, and at which point y = 2r, we have s = 4r, so that the 
whole length of the cycloid is equal to 4 times the diameter of its 
generating circle. 

The equation of the cycloid in terms of a; and y is very easily ob- 
tained as follows : 

P '"N = P"M — P"D = sin.- 1 F'D — P"D, 



that is, since P"D = y/2ry — y\ 

x = sin. -1 V 2ry — y 2 — V 2ry — t/ a , 
or, which is the same thing, 



[ y— V2ry — f, 
the radius of the arc being r. 
Again 

P"N = DM = r- CD = r — cos. MP", 
1hat is, since MP" = DP" + NP", 



y = r — cos. (V 2ry — y 2 + x), 
which is another form of the equation, and either of these being dif- 
ferentiated will furnish the same differential equation as that above. 

If the origin of the coordinates be atP', the vertex of the curve, the 
axes being PT, FQ, the equation is found with equal ease, for since 
the ordinate NT", which is always negative, is 

N' p ' = FC + CD = — r — CD, 
and CD = — cos. FP"; but FP" = FP' or MQ, since the whole 
semicircle is equal to P" Q or YP', also FP' = N' F — N' F ; hence 

* See Note (B'). 
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N' P" = — r + cos. (N' F — N' F) 



y = — r + cos. (x — s/ — 2ry — y 2 ). 

In this equation x is of course negative for that half of the cycloid 
to which our reasoning here is applied, and it is positive for the other 
half. 

It is a curious property of this curve that its evolute consists of two 
inverted semi-cycloids, each equal to half the proposed cycloid. It 
is worth while to prove this. 

Representing as usual -p by p\ we have, by differentiating the ex- 
pression (3) with respect to a?, 

dp' dy __ „ __ r 

i^'di ~ p Y' 

and if a, j3, represent the coordinates of any point in the evolute cor- 
responding to (a?, y,) in the involute, we know (Diff. Calc. p. 141,) 
that 

p" * f 

that is 



a = x + 2 sflry — tf,p = —y, 
from the second of these we get 

x = a _ 2 y/ — 2rp — /3 2 
which values of a? and y substituted in one of the foregoing equations 
of the curve, the last for instance, give 



(3 = —r+ cos. ( — s/— 2r/3 — /3 a + a), 

and this equation agrees exactly with that of the proposed cycloid 
when the origin of the axes is removed from P"' to the vertex P' ; 
hence, the evolute of the semi-cycloid P'" P' is an equal cycloid, 
F' Q' having its vertex at P'", and consequently one extremity of its 
base at Q', P'Q' being = 2P'Q ; also the curve being symmetrical 
with respeot to the axes P'Q', the evolute of PP' must be a semi- 
cycloid PQ' symmetrical with the former. 



i 
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6. To determine the length of the arc of the parabola whose 
equation is y 3 = nx a between the limits x = 0, x = a : 

. = *!|i. ( 2L)t + i|t_?» 



27 >4 x n' ' ~»~ 27 
7. Required the length of the curve whose equation is 



from or = to a? = a, 



i. is 
3 = (a 3 — *»)*t 



3 \ \ 
2 



8. Prove that in any plane curve the length of the tangent at 
any point (ar, y) is 



T= ±y 



(«%)* 




the independent variable being arbitrary. The upper sign obviously 
has place if both * and y increase or decrease together, but the lower 
sign, if one, increases while the other diminishes. 

9. To rectify the tractrix of which 
the figure is given in the margin, and 
whose characteristic property is, that if 
from any point P in the curve a tangent 
be drawn, the part PE between the point 
and the axis AX is equal to the constant 
quantity a = AY, 

8 = a log. — . 

10. To determine the length of the 
curve whose characteristic property is such 
that a line x' p drawn from the foot of the 
ordinate, perpendicular to and terminated by 
the tangent PR, is equal to the constant 
quantity o = AA' : 

*= V 2ax + x 2 . 
This is the catenary* «r curve formed by a heavy and perfectly flexible 
chain, suspended by its extremities. 



1 

VI 




I 




-A 


/M 




' A. 


V 

EC 


a 
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(63.) Let us now determine the formula for the rectification of a 
plane curve when it is referred to polar instead of rectangular coor- 
dinates. 

We know by the formulas for changing the independent variable, 

(Diff. Calc. p. 99,) that -p is the same as -~^, the independent va- 
riable in this latter coefficient being any whatever, so that the formula 
at the head of this chapter when put in its most general form, as in- 
deed we have given it at page 126 of the Differential Calculus is 

(ds) = V(dx)'+(d y y ; 

therefore, when the angle w between the radius vector and fixed axis 
is taken for the independent variable, the formula is 



Idx 2 dtf 



ds 

but {IMff. Calc. p. 139,) 

dy dr dx dv 

-r = r cos. w + -r- sin. w, -r- = — r sin. cj + — cos. w ; 

aw OCJ ooj aw 

hence, by substituting these values in the foregoing expression, we 
have 



r dr* 



du . 



(1). 



ds 
(64.) It is worthy of remark that the foregoing expression for -7- 

is the same as that for the length of the polar normal PN ; for the 

dr 
expression for the subnormal FN is-r-, (-^*/F- Calc. p. 119,) conse- 
quently. 

" ^ 



PN = V FN 2 + FP a = x/r 2 + 




If from F we conceive a perpendicular 
to be demitted on the tangent PR, and 
call the part of the tangent intercepted be- 
tween this perpendicular and the point of 
contact U then 



k 
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PN : FN : : FP : t, 



da dr 

du ' aw ' * 



dr 
ds r du 
•'• du ~~ t ' 
or, considering the independent variable as arbitrary, (Dt/f- Cole, p. 
99,) 

(ds)= r -lp. (2). 



EXAMPLES. 

(65.) 1. To determine the length of an arc of the logarithmic 
spiral. 

The equation of this spiral is r = a w , 

•\ -7- = log. a* aP = log. o . r .•. dw = 



ow 6 6 rlog. a' 

hence 

/• I aV p J T~ 

*=^^+^- dw== -/^ 1+ io^-* 

= ^ 1 + ioi.^- + C 
= r sec. Z F + C ; (see p. 119, Diff. Cak.) 
If the arc is to be measured from the pole, then the length between 
the pole and the point, whose distance from it is r, will be r sec. L 
F ; but if we require the length of the arc comprised between two 
points distant r' and r from the pole, the expression will be (r — r 7 ) 
sec. F. 

2. To determine the length of an arc of the spiral of Archi- 
medes. 

The equation of this spiral is 

dr . dr 

r = ow ,\ -T- == a ••• aw = — 

aw a 
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... 8 r= — fy/r* + a? * dr. 



This integral is the same as that expressing the arc of a parabola 
found in art. 60 ; hence 




r</r*+a*a % r + Vr* + a 2 ^ 
* = ^— + T log. + C. 

If the arc commence at the pole, then 8 = when r = .♦. C = 0. 

3. To determine the length of the involute of the circle. . 
The involute may be described by the un- 
winding of a string from the circumference 
ABC ; and since in every position CP it will 
be tangent to the circle and normal to the 
curve AP, (Dtf. Cole. p. 141,) it follows 
that OR parallel to CP will be perpendicu- 
lar to the tangent PR, and therefore RP = 

OC = a ; hence, by equation (2) above, 

1 r» 

, = -i/Ydr = ~ + C. 
or 2a 

Now when r =■ a = OA, then * = ••• C = — - ; 

r* — a*_ CP - 
'*~~2a 20C* 

the length of any arc AP. 

4. To determine the length of an arc of the reciprocal spiral 

r = — , commencing at the pole 



* = V 1 + r>+log. ^TT^+ 1 ~ *' 

5. To determine the length of an arc of a curve whose polar 
equation is 

r = 2a (1 + cos. w) ; 
the arc being comprised between two points at which w = and u 

* = 8a. 
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OBAPT&R XX. 
ON THE QUADRATURE OF CURVES. 

(66.) Let us now seek an expression for the area of any portion 
of a curve surface situated in a plane, and for this purpose let us first 
determine the differential expression for a plane surface. 

In the plane curve surface ABCM', any portion 
ABM is obviously a function of the coordinates 
AM, MB, or simply of the abscissa AM, since 
both the area and the abscissa always vary toge- 
ther, and we are now to find the general expression 
for the differential of this function. 

Take any increment, MM' = h, of the abscissa, and draw the cor- 
responding ordinate M'C, and then complete the parallelograms BM', 
CM ; 6C will be the increment k of MB, and it is obvious that the 
increment CBMM' of the surface is always between the two paral- 
lelograms however we diminish the increment MM' ; if, therefore, the 
ratio of these parallelograms could ever be that of equality, the ratio 
of the corresponding curvilinear increment to either would also neces- 
sarily be that of equality. 

The ratio of the parallelograms is always 

yh __ y 
V+Wh^y + k' 

and in the limit, that is, when h = and consequently k = 0, it is 
simply 

y 

which being a ratio of equality it follows that in the limit 

CBMM' ' 
that is 

16 
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y dx 

-r^ = 1 .•. d . area = y dx 

a. area * 

.% area =/y <fcr = « 
If the axes of coordinates were oblique, then, calling their in- 
cluded angle 9, the area of the parallelogram M6 would not be yh but 
sin* <pyh ; hence, in that case, d . area = sin. <py<£r, 
.\ area = sin. <pfy dx. 
We shall now give a few applications of these formulas* 

EXAMPLES. 

(67.) 1. To determine the area of the parabola 
y* = ax .*. 2y dy = a dx 

...u^fydx^-ffdy^-.JL^-xy; 

hence the area ABC is equal to two thirds of the parallelogram AB, 
or the whole area BAE equal to two thirds of the circumscribing par- 
allelogram BD, so that this curve is accurately quadratye. 
2. To determine the area of the circle 





y = x/r 3 — x* ,:fy dx =/\/r a — x* . dx, 

developing the radical, we have 

x 3 x 5 x 1 

F 2 -3r — 2 • 4 • or 3- 2 • 4 • 6 • 7r 5 
This between the limits x = and x = \ will, 
supposing the radius to be unity, give a portion AB 
of the semicircle bounded by an arc BG of 30 degrees, from which 

portion, if we take the triangle CO A = -— we shall have the sec- 
tor OBC the twelfth part of the circle. But, for the actual computa- 
tion of the area, the series given at page 37 of the Differential Calcu- 
lus for the circumference, has the advantage of much greater con- 
vergency than that above. 

(68.) From the foregoing integral expression for the area it ap- 
pears that although the integral/ %/r 3 — x 2 dx cannot be accurately 
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expressed in finite terms, yet it may always be supplied by a circular 
area AB. the sine of the bounding arc being OA = x; the sine of a 

similar arc to this, but of radius unity, instead of r is — ; therefore, 

since similar parts of circles are as the squares of their radii, the above 

area will be equal to r 3 times a circular area to sine — , the radius of 

r 

which is unity. If, therefore, a table of semi segments CBD were 
calculated for all values of DC, from DC = to DC = OE = 1, 
such a table would greatly facilitate the calculation of definite inte- 
grals of the above form, for it would then be merely necessary to add 
to the tabular number the rectangle DA, and to multiply by r 3 . If the 
origin of the axis had been placed at the extremity F of the diameter, 
then the integral expressing the area would have been/ </ 2rx — x* 
. dx, which, as above, may be expressed by a circular area of radius 
unity, so that 

/Vr 2 — x 2 . (fa? = r 2 X - circular zone, sine = — 
2 r 

f V2rx — x 2 ' dx = r 2 X - circular segment, ver. sin. = — . 
2 l" 

By reference to the figure it will be further obvious that these ex- 
pressions are the same as 

fsf^ — x 2 • dx = i r 3 sinr 1 — + £ x Vr* — x* 



J yf 2rx — x 2 . dx = £ r 2 versin." 1 £ (r — x) J 2rx x 9 

the first being the sector OBC plus the triangle OCA, and the se- 
cond the sector OCT minus the triangle OCA'. 
3. To determine the area of an ellipse 



y = -Va a — x 3 
a 

.fydx = -/ Va 2 — x* • dx i 



but as we have just seen/ x/o 2 — x 2 . dx is the expression for a cir- 
cular area whose radius is a, it follows, therefore, that if a circle 
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circumscribe an ellipse, the area of die ellipse will be to that of the 
circle as the minor axis to the major ; we have men only to multiply 
the area of the circumscribing circle by the minor diameter, and to 
divide the product by the major diameter, and we shall have the area 
of the ellipse. 

4. To determine the area comprehended between the curve 
and asymptotes of an hyperbola. 

The equation of an hyperbola between the asymptotes is [Anal. 
Geom.) 

the axes ON, OK being inclined at an angle 9 ; hence 

a 2 + b 2 . dx 
sin.ayaa? = — - — sin. <p — 

4 T x 

. ., - qa + fe8 • r ^ <* + 6 s . . , - 

••• u — sin. 9/ — = — j — sin. 9 log. x + C 

If the area be supposed to commence when x = 1 
then C = 0, and the expression for the area in- 
cluded between one of the curvilinear and asymp- 
totic legs, measured from this point, will be 

o 2 + 6* 
t* = — - — sin. 9 log. x . . . . (1). 

Let L be the point of commencement, that is, let OL represent 
unity, then since the rhombus OB is 

OIi a sin. 9 = — - — sin. 9, 

the coefficient of log. x in (1) is simply sin. 9, because, by hypothe- 
sis, OL = 1 ; hence then the hyperbolic spaces BM, BM', &c will 
be generally represented by 

u = sin. 9 log. x f 

so that, if OM, OM', &c. represent any series of numbers agreeably 
to the scale OL = 1, the spaces BM, BM', &c. will truly represent 
the logarithms of those numbers taken according to that system 
whose modulus is sin. 9, to radius OL ; and thus, by varying the in- 
clination of the asymptotes, innumerable systems of logarithms may 
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"be represented by hyperbolic spaces. If we wish to represent in 
this way Napier's system, called usually hyperbolic logarithms, 
although in strictness every system has equal claims to such a de- 
signation, we must make sin 9 = 1, that is, the hyperbola must be 
equilateral. If we wish to represent Brigg's, or the common system, 
we must make sin. <p = • 43429448* , .•. <p = 25°,, 55',, 16". 

5. Let AFBF" be a given circle, and AB a diameter ; let the ra- 
dius OT revolve round the centre 0, and let OP be always perpen- 
dicular to OT, meeting TF drawn parallel to AB in P. Required 
me equation and quadrature of the curve which is the locus of P. 

Take the centre O for the origin, 
the fixed line OB for axis of x, and the 
perpendicular OF for axis of y. Put 
the radius OT = a ; then by similar 
triangles OPG, TOP, we have 

OG a :PG a ::OT a :OP*, 

tf:x*::a>:x* + tf, 

the equation of the curve. When a: = 0, y = 0, therefore the curve 
begins at O ; when y = ± a, x = 00 ; hence the two tangents HK, 
ML are asymptotes to the curve. 
For the quadrature we have 

V 

this integral, by page 42, is 

-o. arc AT— - yy / a * — tf + C. 

As the curve begins when y = .•. C = 0, and from this to y = a, 
between which a fourth part of the curve must be described, since the 

* For the determination of this number, see my Essay on Logarithms, page 8. 



that is, 
whence 



u=f*dy=f V jr=r> 
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revolving radius will have passed through a qwadfant, the area wiHbe 

- a . arc AF = quadrant AOF, 

and therefore the whole area included by the four infinite branches 
of the curve, and the asymptotes HK, ML is equal to the area of the 
circle AFBF'. 

6. Let ABC be a right-angled triangle, whose base AB is given, 
and in the variable hypothenuse produced, take CP, such that AC . CP 
may always be equal to BC 3 . Required the quadrature of the curve 
which is the locus of P. 

Let BX, BT be the axes of reference, and put 
AB = a, then we shall always have 






and, by similar triangles, 

AD : AP : : AB : AC, 



that is, 



a+x:i/{a + x)* + fi:oz —^ V (a + *) a + jf 
AD : AP : : BD : CP, 



that is, 



AD : DP : : AB : BC, 



that is, 



a + x : y 



a -\-x * 



hence, by hypothesis, 

JSL-U = 

from which we get 



ax 



(rW-tn^ "• + •»■ + *». 



ax + x* 
vax—x* 
the equation of the curve. When x = 0, y = 0, and when x is 
negative, y is imaginary, •-. the curve begins at B ; when x = a, 
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y = od ; hence, making BE = B A, the perpendicular through E 
will be an asymptote to the curve. 
For the quadrature we have 

p 'axdx ~ x*dx 

7 2x 7 x 

= g a? versin." 1 (-o+ -) >/ax — x* (see ex. 5, p. 45), 

the correction C is 0, because the integral ought to vanish for x = ; 
hence, when x = a, we have, 

t« = - <r versin. 2 = - . - (- versin. 1 2), 
8 2 2 V 2 

the quantity within the parentheses is obviously the length of the 
semicircle on BE ; hence the area of the infinite space between the 
curve and asymptote is equal to 7 times the circle on BE. 

7. ACB is a given semicircle, CD any ordinate : join AC, and 
draw DP perpendicular to AC. Required the 
quadrature of the curve which is the locus of P. 

Draw CB, and put AB = o, AD = z then 




CD = \/az—z*, 
and (Young's (hometry,) 

AB : AD : : CD : PG, 
that is* 



Vaz-2 a :PG=- y/ az — z* = y, 



also 

AB : AD : : AD : AG, 

that is, 



AG = — = *, 



consequently 

2 2 * 

fydx = —fx*dx y/ax — x 2 = •^fx*dxVa — *» 



or 



fydx =JVx* (a* — **) dx* 
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This integral satisfies the condition of integrability at art (21), and, 
if taken between the limits x = and x = o, values for which y be- 
comes 0, and beyond which y becomes imaginary, we shall have, for 
the area of the whole curve, 

u = - semicircle ACB. 

o 

8. To determine the area of the catenary. 
In this curve we have found (ex. 10, p, 1 17,) that 
a 2 = 2ax + x 2 , 
from which we get, by solving the quadratic, 

8(k 

x =z x /o a + « a — a.\ dx = —-= = r 

v or — tr 

also, since universally 

we have 

dy == >/ d& — o , o = — = .... (1)- 
* v a 2 + a 2 ^/o 2 + ** 

Multiplying this by the value of r, above, we have 

a*ds 

xdy = ads — — ===== = ads — ady 

\f a* + s 9 

.-. u ^fxdy = afds — afdy = as — ay . . . . (2), 

which requires no correction, since, *, y, and ti vanish together. The 

area here found is that below the curve (see Jig. at p. 117) included 

between the tangent through the vertex, the ordinate at the extremity 

of *, and $ itself. Subtracting then this area from the rectangle 

xy = y Va* + s* — ay, 
we have 




« = y Va* + #» — a*, 
or since, by integrating (1), 



« + 1/ «• + «» 



.-. u = a ^o' + «Mog. LZ-ULJLL — at . . . . (4), 

a 

the area above the curve. 
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By putting in (3) for V& + s 2 its value a + x, above, and for * 
its value given by the first equation, it becomes 

, a + x + V 2ax + x 2 

y = a log. ^ ^ ! — , 

a 

which is the equation of the catenary between x and y. 

It is obvious that equation (3) may be written thus : 

y_ y »• 

ae a = 8 + Va* 4- a*.', ae « — * = >/<** + * a 

squaring each side, we have 

— 2se a + ae • = a 
X JL 

i a a 
•••* = 3 a f C — C i ( 6 )' 

Proceeding in like manner with equation (4), we have 
JL -L 

\ a a 

x = -a\e +c \ — a . . . . (6). 

9. To determine the quadrature of the curve of sines or sinu- 
soid, its equation being y = sin. a? to radius r. 

10. To determine the area of the curve of tangents its equa- 
tion being y — tan. x to radius r. 

u = — r 2 log. cos. a?. 

11. To determine the area of the curve whose equation is 

between the limits x = 0, x == 1, 

1,1 1 , 1 ' _ 

12. To determine the area of the logarithmic curve, its equa- 
tion being 

y = «* 

y — 1 

u = :i 



log. a 

13. Prove that the area of the common cycloid is equal to 
three times the area of the generating circle. 

17 
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14. ACB is a given semicircle, and DC any or- 
dinate ; bisect the arc AC in E, and join AC and AE, 
and upon DC take DF equal to the sum of the chords 
AC, AE. Required the area of the whole curve, which 
is the locus of F. 

40 f 16 </ 2 , 
15 
15. AEB is a straight line bisecting per- 
pendicularly the given straight line DEC. From 
D, one of the extremities of CD, draw the straight 
line DFP, cutting AB in F, and make FP equal 
to EF. Required the area of the curve which p 
describes. 

u = semicircle on DC + 2EC*. 
1?. To determine the area abed included 
by the four branches of the e volute of the ellipse. 

(69.) We shall now investigate the formula for 
the quadrature when the curve is referred to polar 
instead of rectangular coordinates. 
In finding the lengths of curves, the formula of rectification was 
changed from rectangular to polar coordinates, by merely changing 
the independent variable from x to w, the analytical value of the ex- 
pression remaining unaltered ; but in the formula for quadrature this 
change is not sufficient, for the analytical value of the function repre- 
senting the area requires to be altered, since the spaces between the 
curve and the rectangular coordinates of any point in it, and the space 
between the curve and polar coordinates of the same point are them- 
selvesdifferent. Thus the space between the curve AC, 
and the rectangular coordinates of the point C is ACB, 
but the space in reference to the polar coordinates of 
the same point is AC A, so that, calling, as before, the 
former space ti, the latter will be \ xy — ti, it is therefore, the differ- 
ential of this expression, taken relatively to x, that we are to trans- 
form to an equivalent differential, having w for the independent varia- 
ble, and not the differential — . Hence, putting v for the area ACA, 
and differentiating relatively to x, we have 
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do __ 1 , dy du 

B-i^S + d-E- 

and changing the independent variable from x to w, and multiplying 

dx 
by -=-, there results 
aw 

d fl __ 1 ( dy * dx du dx 

^~2 ( *^ + y "aV~"d7 dw~' 

dfl 

or since -r- = «» 
da? * 

(fo _1 dtf da: . 

^~2 ( *"&r~ y ~d^' 

dx dy 

in which equation, if we substitute for a?, t/, -=— and -~, their values. 

in terms of r and w, as given at page 118 of the Diff. Cede, we shall 
have for the formula sought 

du 2 2 J 

r being a function of w, given by the polar equation of the curve. 



EXAMPLES. 

(70.) 1. To determine the area of the spiral of Archimedes. 

1 1 r 3 

2 J 2a J 6a 

If the area is measured from the pole, then i* = 0, when r = •*. C 
= and the expression for the area is 

r 3 

but, if the area is measured from the point r to r , then v is 0, when 

r 3 
r = r' .*. C = — — , and the expression is 

DO 

r 3 — r 13 
v 



6a 
for the area comprehended between the two radii vectored r', r. 
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2. Tangents are drawn to an equilateral hyperbola, and per- 
pendiculars to them are drawn from the centre : required the equation 
and quadrature of the curve, which is the locus of the intersections. 

Taking the diameters of the hyperbola 
for axes, we have for any point (a/, y') the 
equation 

2,* + ** = -a*, 

and for the equation of the tangent through 
it 

x' 

? — ?' = -7 (* — *')* 

also for the perpendicular to this from the origin 

Eliminating ar 7 , y, by means of these three equations, we have between 
(x, y), the intersection of the two latter lines, the equation 

*&—*) + tf + *)* = b 

for the locus sought This curve is called the lemniscata ofBer- 
nouillu 

To transform the above equation from rectangular to polar coordi- 
nates, we must substitute for x and y the values 

x = r cos. a) ; y = r sin. w, 
which will give the polar equation 

r 2 — a 2 (cos. 2 w — sin. 8 w) = 0, 
or, substituting cos. 2w for its equal cos. 2 w — sin. 2 w, 

r 2 — a 2 cos. 2w = 0, 
from which it will be easy to discuss the figure of the curve. Thus, 
when w = 0, r = ± a ; hence the curve passes through the extremi- 
ties of the transverse axis of the hyperbola; it also touches the hy- 
perbola at those points, for if r were any where greater than a, cos. 
2w would, by the above equation, be greater than 1, which is impos- 

sible. When r = 0, w must be either — , — , — or --, so that the 

4 4 4 4 

curve passes through the centre of the hyperbola in four directions, 

being, indeed, the directions of the asymptotes ; these are, therefore, 



i 
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tangents to it : hence the curve consists of two leaves, as represented 
in the diagram. 

For the quadrature we have, by differentiating the polar equation, 
r dr = — a 2 sin. 2w dw 

rdr rdr 



\ cfoj = 



a 2 sin. 2w ^ a * ^ 



Between the limits r = a and r = 0, which comprehends the upper 
segment BC, the area is J a 3 , which being a quarter of the whole 
area, we have for the entire curve 

v = a 2 , 
the square described on the semi axis of the hyperbola. 

3. To determine the quadrature of the curve in example 7, 
page 133, by means of its polar equation. 

Call the diameter AB, a, AP = r, PAB = w, then we have 
AC = AB cos. w, AD = AC cos. w, AP = AD cos. w ; 
.\ r = a cos. 3 w 
the polar equation of tjie curve. 

i /I 3 

2 2 

this integral is (34) 

a 2 sin. a? c 5 » ,6-3 . . 

Y'—g- |cos. 5 a? + -cos. 3 x+ j— cos. x\ + 

a 2 5-3-1 

a; + C. 



2 6-4-2 

~ 2 



which, between the limits w = 0, w = — , comprehending the whole 



curve, is 



__5 a at 
V ~~ 8 " 2 # 2' 



winch is -, the semicircle ACB. 

8 

4. AM, AN are straight lines perpendicular to each other and 
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n*T 



a straight line BD of given length having its extremities always hi 
them is moved from a horizontal to a vertical position. If in BD, 
BF be taken always equal to BA, what will be the area of the curve 
in which F is always found. 

Put DAF = u, AF = r, and BD = a, also 
draw BE perpendicular to AF, which will: bisect 
the angle FB A of the isosceles triangle BFA, and 
the angle ABE will be equal to the angle DAF. 

Now AB = BD cos. ABD = BD cos. 2u; 
AP = 2AB sin. w = 2BD sin. w cos. 2w, that is 

r = 2a sin. w cos. 2w, 

the polar equation of the curve ; hence 

-/r* dw = 2o?/sin. a w cos.*2u du 
2 

or, substituting (Gregory's Trig. p. 43, or Lacroix 9 *, art 27,) 

1 — 2 sin. 8 cj, for cos. 2w 

-/V dco = 2a 8 / sin. 8 w du — 4/sin. 4 w du + 4/ sin. 6 w dw, 

which for the whole curve, or between the limits « = 0, « = 45* 
becomes* 

x = • 0594 a*. 

5. AB is the diameter of a given circle, AC any chord, CD 
perpendicular to AB, and P a point in AC, so taken that AP" = 
AB * CD. Required the quadrature of the curve which is the locus 
of P. 

Put AB = o, and P AB = w, then 
AC = AB cos. w, BC = AB sin. w, 
therefore twice the area of the right-angled trian- 
gle CAB is 

AB a sin. ucos. u = AB • CD = AP" 
that is, 

* It is obvious, from a slight examination of the equation of the curve, that the 
entire locus of that equation consists of four haves, symmetrically situated round 
the point A, but only one of these can come within the geometrical restrictions of 
the problem. 
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t* = a? sin. w cos. w = — sin. 2w, 

the polar equation, from which it appears that r = 0, both when 
w = 0, and when w = 90°, so that, while the radius vector passes 
through 90° on either side of AB, one leaf of the curve will be de- 
scribed.* 

For the area of this leaf we have 

- /V du = — /" sin. w cos. w dw = — cos. 2 w + C, 

2 J 2 J 4 

which, between the limits of the curve is 

v = — = the square on AO, 

so that the whole area of the two leaves is equal to half the square of 
the diameter, or to the rectangle EF. 

6. To determine the area included between two radii vectores 

r', r, of a logarithmic spiral, its equation being r = a". 

rofr 3 — r) 2 

u = — i— : — — 
4 

where m is the modulus of the system of logarithms whose base is a. 

7. To determine the area included between two radii vectores. 

r', r, of a hyperbolic spiral, its equation being r = — . 

a(r — r') 
V 2~- 

8. To determine the polar equation and quadrature of the in- 
volute of the circle. 



Polar equation aw = Vr* — a 3 — « cos."" 1 - 

Quadrature v = — — — 

9. From a given point in the circumference of a given circle 



* It is obvious that the curve can consist of but two leaves or loops, as well from 
the geometrical restrictions of the locus, as from its analytical representation 
above j for when *> exceeds 90°, r becomes imaginary. 
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any chord is drawn, and from its extremity a line is drawn to the 
centre. If from the centre a perpendicular to this line be drawn, what 
will be the quadrature of the curve which is the locus of its intersec- 
tion with the chord 1 

The whole area of the locus is • 4292 x racP of circle. 
10. Between me sides of a right angle a straight line is drawn 
so as to enclose a given area ; if from the vertex of the right angle a 
perpendicular to this line be drawn, what will be the quadrature of 
the curve, which is the locus of the intersection 1 

The area is half that of the triangle. 



IBAFTSR XXX. 



ON THE QUADRATURE OF CURVE SURFACES, AND 
ON THE CUBATURE OF VOLUMES. 



a 



(71.) Let AB be an arc of any plane curve, 
and let it be required to find the differential ex- 
pression for the surface generated by the revolu- 
tion of this arc about one of the coordinate axes, 
i^ as the axis of #. 
Let BC be any increment of the arc AB, and draw the chord BC, 
and the tangent BD, meeting the ordinate FC in D. Then, since 
the bent line BDC envelopes the curve line BC, if the system of lines 
revolve round OX, the surface generated by BCD will envelope that 
generated by the curve BC ; the former surface, therefore, will be 
greater than the latter (See Note C). Again, since the curve BC 
envelopes the line BC, the surface generated by the revolution of the 
former will be greater than that generated by the revolution of the 
latter. Hence the surface generated by the arc BC is always of in- 
termediate magnitude between the surfaces generated by BDC and 
by BC. Let us then seek the limit of the ratio of the two latter sur- 
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faces, for if this should be unity, then the ratio of the intermediate 
surface to either must in the limit be necessarily unity. 

The surface generated by BD is a conical frustum or trunk, and 
we know, by the principles of common geometry, that every such 
surface is equal to its side, or, the generating line multiplied by 
half the sum of the circumferences of the two ends ; also the annular 
space generated by DC is equal to its length multiplied by half the 
sum of the circumferences generated by the ends D, C. 

Hence, for the largest of our three surfaces we have the expression 

*BD (EB + FD) + *€D (FC + FD) .... )1), 

and for the smallest the expression 

«rBC (EB + FC) . . . . (2), 

and we have now to ascertain the ratio of these expressions in the 
limit, that is, when EF = h = 0. To effect this more readily it 
will be requisite to develope these expressions according to the ' 
powers of A. Now it is obvious that 



df dy 

BD = V A a + ^tf,EB + FD = 2y + -£h, 

also 

BC = VBG.+ GC'= •/ H-+ (g» + g.±j + »e.» 

hence, by substitution, the expression (1) is 

and the expression (2) 

18 
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Dividing each of these by h, and then putting fc = 0, their limiting 
ratio is 

* Jl + ^- • 21, 

■ ■ =1. 

I Af 
*^l + ^T-2y 

consequently, when h = 0, then 

inc. of surface dS I cfy* 

— s == ^ = 2 ^> /1 + a?" 

or S = 2* J y VI + ^r . (fy.* 
We shall now apply this general formula to some examples : 



EXAMPLES. 

1. To determine the surface of a sphere. 
The equation of the generating circle is 

* + ? = * 
.-.xdx + ydy^O.-.-jL; =_ 5 

consequently 



* To persons familiar with other modes of investigation, the above process may 
seem unnecessarily long ; but it is apprehended that most of the shorter methods 
will be found, upon examination, to be deficient in rigour. Thus Franccntr 
(Cours de Math, torn, 2, p. 341,) reasons as if the surface generated by the aro 
were of intermediate magnitude between those generated by the chord and tan* 
gent, which is not necessarily the case. 
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S = 2* f V 1+ ^dx=2*fVa? + y*dx 

= 2*frdx = 2nrrx + C, 
Between the limits x = 0, x = r, this is 2<sr a ; hence the surface of 
the whole sphere is 

8 = 44rr 3 , 
which is equal to four times die area of one of its great circles. 
2. To determine the surface of a spheroid. 
The equation of the generating ellipse is 

or 



from which we have already found (art. 61) 



^ q* — e* g» 

09 = ===== — <fg, 

Vu 2 — X 2 



consequently 

S = 2«fyd8 = 2«-^==fJ^-x*dx, 



but V 1 — e a = r, therefore 



^ 2«be p lo» 

8 = —^-JV-f—x*dx. 

Now, as we have observed at (68), the integral 



la a 



\Z-^-— 3*.ox 



is equal to half a circular zone of radius - the sine of the arc being 
x ; therefore, calling this circular area A, we have 



2« be 

S = — — A. 
a 



If x = a, then this expression will represent half the entire surface, 
or, calling the corresponding value of A, A', we have for the whole 
surface of the spheroid 
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S=^A. 
a 

3. To determine the surface of a paraboloid of revolution. 
The equation of the generating curve being 

}f = px, 
we have 



o J J dx * 4 f 

2ydy=pdx.:-^ = -±. 



hence 



S = 2«fy V 1 + ^ . dy = jf</4y* + f.ydy. 
But 

which* between the limits y = 0, y = y, is 

4. To determine the surface generated by the revolution oft 
catenary about its axis* 

We have already found (p. 119) that in this curve 

s« = 2aa? + a* 



.•. o a + $* = a* + 2ax + a? 1 .•. >/a 2 + 8* = a + x\ 
hence 

dx = — ■ » 

consequently 

ads 

dy- Jd$* — dx*= 

Now 

fyd8 = y$—fsdy; 
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hence 



8 = 2«ys-2a«fj== 



= 2*ip — 2<Wa* + a 2 + C. 
When 9 = then S == ••. = — 2aV + C .-. C = 2aV there- 
fore 



S = 2«ys — 2a* Va* + s* + 2a«flr, 
which is the area of the surface, in terms of y and *, s being the lengtl) 
of the revolving arc measured from the vertex, and y the ordinate of 
its extremity. If for >/a« + s* we substitute its value above, viz. 
a + a?, the expression for the surface becomes, in terms of or, y and j, 
S = 2*y8 — 2a* x, 
5. To determine the surface generated by the revolution of a 
cycloid about its base 2a 

S_ — a. 

To determine the surface generated by a cycloid revolving round its 
axis, the diameter of the generating circle being a, 

S = (* — i) 2* a 2 . 
3 

Cubaturc. 







bF* x 



(72.) Let us now investigate Jhe differential expression for the vo- 
lume bounded by the curve surface generated by 
the revolution of AB, and by the planes generated 
by the revolution of the ordinates of A and B. Let 
BC be an increment of the arc AB, taking care, 
however, that this increment be not so large that 
the ordinates between E and F may first increase, and then decrease, 
or that they may first decrease, and then increase ; but this interval 
must be taken so small that the ordinates from E to F may continu- 
ally increase or continually diminish. The necessity of mis condi- 
tion will appear, when we state that we are about to found our rea- 
soning on this principle, viz. that the volume generated by BC is 
always intermediate in magnitude between the cylinders generated 
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by BG, CG', however we diminish the original increment EF «= &, 
a principle which would not be necessarily true if either of the paral- 
lels BG, CG', could cross the curve BC, and, to render this crossing 
impossible, the foregoing condition must obviously be observed ; we 
say the solid generated by BC and the cylinder generated by BG, 
&c. for shortness, of course it is to be understood that the ordinatea 
of the extremities of these lines revolve with them. 

Admitting then that the solid increment generated by BG is always 
intermediate between the two cylinders, let us seek the limiting ratio 
of these latter. 

The volume of a cylinder is equal to its base multiplied by its 
height, therefore the volume of the cylinder generated by BG is in/ 2 /*, 
and that generated by CG is 

'<»+£*+Srr 2 + «->■*• 

the ratio of these is 



which when h = becomes unity. Hence the ratio of the interme- 
diate volume or the increment of the proposed volume to either of the 
cylinders is unity in the limit, that is 



EXAMPLES. 

(73.) 1. To determine the volume of a prolate spheroid. 
Since the equation of the generating ellipse is 

.% y = */Y<fe = ^/ (*— a 8 ) dx = *V (x— ^-) + c, 

and for the whole sohd, that is, between the limits * = a and x • 
— a, this integral is 
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V = *6'(2a — |o)=^a6 8 , 

and since the circumscribing cylinder is for . 6 • 2a, it follows that the 
volume of the spheroid is two thirds of its circumscribing cylinder. 

When a = 6 the spheroid becomes a sphere, which is therefore 
equal in volume to two thirds of its circumscribing cylinder. 

2. To determine the volume of a paraboloid. 

Since here y 2 = px .% iffy 2 dx = iq> fx dx = -£- x* + C, 

2 2 * 

which is half the volume of the circumscribing cylinder. 

3. To determine the volume generated by the revolution of 
the catenary about its axis. 

By example 4, p. 140, 

sd8 ads adx 

and the formula for cubature being decomposed is 

«fy*dx = *(y i x — 2fxydy) .... (1). 

If for dy we put its value above, we have 

xdx 
xydy-ay — , 

but from the equation of the curve 

xdx . adx . _ 
_=& =zd8—dy, 

9 8 

so that 

xydy — ayds — ay dy, 
and consequently 

fxydy = afyds—^- .... (2), 

substituting this in (1) we have 

V = *tf x + a*y* — 2a*fyds, 
but 

2*/jf d$ = Surface = 2*ys — 2a*x ; 
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hence, finally, 

V = ry 8 x + a*y* — 2a*ys — 2a* *x, 
which requires no correction. 

4. To determine the volume generated by the revolution of 
the parabola xf = ax about the axis of x : 

n+ 2 9 

5. To determine the volume of* parabolic spindle which is 
generated by the revolution of a parabola about its base 6, the height 
being a: 

__ 16iraa b 
V 15~- 

(74.) It ought to be remarked here, that there is another method 
in which volumes of revolution may be easily conceived to be gene- 
rated, viz. by the motion of a curve paraller to its own plane and va- 
rying in magnitude according to a fixed law. Thus the volume of 
revolution upon which our observations in art (72) are made, may 
be considered as generated by the motion of a circle whose radius is 
y ; the centre being always on OX, its plane being always perpen- 
dicular to this line, and its radius varying according to the law of the 
variation of the ordinates y of the directrix ABC : and, viewing the 
generation as effected in this way, we may say, agreeably to the gene- 
ral result obtained in the article referred to, that the differential of the 
volume is equal to the area of the generating circle multiplied by the 
differential of the axis. This theorem is indeed true whatever be the 
generating area, provided only that, as in the case of the circle, it va- 
ries agreeably to some law dependent on the equation of the direc- 
trix ; or, in other words, provided we can always express this in gene- 
ral terms as an invariable function ofx and y, the general coordinates 
of the directrix, and therefore of a? simply. 

Thus, let us suppose AB in art (72) to be the directrix which go- 
verns the magnitude of the generating surface whose edge is BE ; 
then, taking the same increment EC of the volume as before, we shall 
have to constitute on the sections BE, FC instead of cylinders, prisms 
BF, FG', between which the increment of the volume will as before 
be always intermediate. Now the ultimate ratio of these prisms is 
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unity, as was shown of the cylinders ; for their volumes like (hose of 
the cylinders are expressed by the product of their bases and heights : 
so that, as we may by hypothesis represent the one base byfx, the 
other will bef(x + h), and therefore the ratio of the prisms them- 
selves will be 

hfx 

i / /» i d fx , , d?fx A* ion 

which, by first dividing by h and then taking the limit or putting h = 
0, becomes unity, as in the former case : the theorem above is there- 
fore generally true. Let us give an example of its application to the 
solid called a circular groin. The generating area in this case is a 
square, and the directrix, to which it is always perpendicular, a semi- 
circle passing through the middle points of two opposite sides. 

Taking as axis of x the diameter perpendicular to the moving plane 
and the vertex as the origin, we have for any ordinate of the direc- 
trix, that is, for half the side of the variable square, the expression 

y «= */ 2ax — x* ; 
hence, the area of the square is 

4 (2ax — a? 2 ), 
therefore this multiplied by dx gives 

dY = 4 (2ax — x*) dx.:Y = 4f(Qax — x*) dx 

= 4oar a — - x 3 , 

C being because the expression for V ought obviously to vanish 
with x. As another example, let it be required to determine the vol- 
ume of an ellipsoid. 

The equation of the ellipsoid being 

o a 6 a s 9 + 6* c*x % + a 8 c*if = a 2 6«c 8 , 

it follows that the general equation of a section at any distance z from, 
and parallel to, the plane of xy, will be 

*+ + »*=**£?&> 

considering, therefore, this as the generating ellipse, we have for its 
semi.axes a, 6', 

19 
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ay/c* — z % 



fc^/c 8 — s* 

o = 

c 

and consequently for its area (see ex. 3, p. 123,) 

, a6 ? ; 

hence multiplying this by cfe and integrating, we have 

This for the whole volume, or between the limits z = c 9 z = — c, 
becomes 

V = - *a6c, 

which is equal to a sphere whose radius is equal to £/ a6c. 

(75.) The formulas given in the present chapter for the quadrature of 
curve surfaces and the cubature of their volumes, will be found suffi- 
cient for most practical inquiries, as the curve surfaces presented to 
us in nature or employed in the arts are almost invariably surfaces of 
revolution. In order however to complete the subject of this chapter, 
we shall now investigate general expressions for the volume and sur- 
face of any body that can be presented by an equation.* 

Let the equation of any curve surface be 
z = F(x,y). 

Draw four planes parallel two and two to 
those of xz and yz 9 and let us seek the ana- 
lytical expressions for the volume Y and the 
surface S of the body MNEF, contained 
between these limits. 

Let x and y take the increments h and k, by which means the point 
M or (x, y, z,) will be removed to C, and the whole increment, taken 

* The student may if he please pass over the remainder of this chapter, for the 
present 
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by the body in consequence of this change, will consist of the two 
slices enclosed between the planes ME, SD ; SB, FM. The sum 
of these expressed analytically, that is the increment V — V, is 
{Diff. Calc. p. 86,) 

dY l I dY I , ^ k * i ^ LI . d2V *■ _, ft 



dx cfy eta 2 2 d#<fy <%* 2 

If from this total increment we take the two parts MG, MH, there 
will remain the column MS ; the parts to be subtracted are 

therefore the remainder is 

MS = -^4- ft* + &c. 
ax ay 

By the same process we find for the surface MC, 

MC = 4t- ** + &c 
drat/ 

Now the volume MS is obviously always intermediate between 
two prisms on the same base, and of which the altitudes are respect- 
ively SC, PM.* As these prisms are to each other as their altitudes, 
we have for their ratio 



I being the increment of z corresponding to the increment k and k ; 
hence in the limit, or when Z = 0, the ratio is unity, and consequently 
the ratio of the intermediate volume to either prism is unity in the 
limit, that is 

dxdy™ _ m cPV _ 
zhk ~~ * * etody ' 

therefore, multiplying by dy and integrating with respect to y, we 
have 

* The increments A, Ar, are to be taken so small that the surface MC may be 
entirely convex or concave. 
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and multiplying by dx, and integrating with respect to x, we obtain 
finally 

V =ffzdydr, 

so that the volume is obtained by a double integration, which is per- 
formed by integrating first on the supposition that one of the variables 
ar, y, is constant, and then multiplying the integral properly corrected, 
or between the proper limits furnished by the problem, by the differ- 
ential of the variable, at first considered constant, and integrating 
again. This will be best explained by an example. 
Let the sphere be proposed, then 

x' + y 2 + * = r 2 .•- z = Vr* — x 2 — y 2 ; 
hence 

let us first integrate relatively to x, that is on the supposition that this 
is the only variable, and we shall have 

dV r , , 

— = J </t*— x 2 — f.dx, 

in which integral y is considered a constant, therefore its value is (68) 

half a circular zone whose radius is -s/r 2 — y* and abscissa x. 

It may be observed here, that the constant y being represented by 
AP, and the variable x by AQ or PN, this zone will obviously be 
that portion of the vertical section of the spherical quadrant which 
stands upon PN ; the utmost limit to which x or PN can extend is 
from P to M, therefore, taking the foregoing integral between the 




limits x = 0, x = PM = V r* — y 2 , it becomes - (r 2 — y 3 ), which 

must therefore express the area of the whole quadrant standing on 
PM. y is now to be considered as variable, and therefore this is a 
general expression for every vertical section of the spherical quad- 
rant, of which the plane is parallel to AB ; we know therefore from the 
last article, as well as from the general expression for Y in this, mat 

V = If if-f) dy = \[f y- £), 
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which, between the limits y = 0, y = r, gives for the spherical quad- 
rant 

v "If 

and therefore the volume of the whole sphere is eight times this, or 

Let us now consider the surface MC, for which we have already 
found the expression 

MC = ^4- hk + &c. 
ax ay 

for the purpose of determining between what two surfaces, ultimately 
in a ratio of equality, it must be always intermediate. Let the sides 
of the vertical column MS be produced upwards, and still consider- 
ing M to be the lowest, and C the highest point on the surface MC, 
conceive tangent planes to be drawn to the surface at M and C ; of 
these the portions contained within the vertical planes will be the 
former greater in surface than the convex surface MC, and the latter 
less in surface, or the contrary if the surface MC is concave : it will 
be necessary to prove this. 

And in order to this we may first observe that if, through the point 
of contact of one of these tangent parallelograms, any vertical plane 
be drawn, the linear section on the parallelogram will be a tangent to 
the curve section on the surface MC ; and it is at once obvious that 
if, whatever be the direction of this section, the tangent is always 
greater or always less than the arc, both being terminated by the 
vertical sides of the column MS, the surface which is the locus of 
these tangents will accordingly be greater or less than the surface 
which is the locus of the arcs, that is than the surface MC : this 
being admitted, which is indeed axiomatical, our proof will be reduced 
to the showing, that in the sections of which we have been speaking, 
the tangent really is in the one case always greater than the corres- 
ponding arc, and in the other case always less, and this is proved as 
follows : 
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n Let MC be any arc, AM and BC the ordinates of 
its extremities, the former being the shorter and all the 
ordinates from A to B being in increasing order ; then 
the tangent CM' is obviously nearer to the perpendicu- 
lar CH on AH than the chord CM, therefore CM' is 
* shorter than CM, and consequently shorter than the 
arc MC. Also the tangent MD must be farther from the perpen- 
dicular ME than MC, and must therefore cross CH somewhere in 
F between the parallels. Now FC, FM, are together longer than 
the arc MC, (Geom.) and FD is longer than FC, consequently MD 
is longer than the arc MC. If the arc had been concave to AB in- 
stead of convex, we should have found by the same reasoning that 
CM' would have been greater and MD less than the arc. Our propo- 
sition is therefore established, and it remains to find analytical ex- 
pressions for the two tangent parallelograms between which we have 
now shown the surface MC must be always intermediate. We know 
that the tangent plane at the point (x, y, z,) or M, is inclined to the 
plane of xy at an angle of which the cosine is {Diff. Cede. p. 166,) 

1 

~T~ dz 2 J cfe 2 ' 
^ l + d*+df 

and as a parallelogram situated in space is equal to its projection on 
the plane of xy divided by the cosine of its inclination to that plane, 
it follows that since the projection of either of our parallelograms is 
= hk, we must have for the area of that touching at M the expres- 
sion 



I dz % dz* 

hkVl+ -d? + -df'> 
the quantity under the radical being a function of a? and y we may 
represent it byf(x, tj), and to find the expression for the other paral- 
lelogram or that touching at C, we shall merely have to change in this 
x into x + h and y into y + &, multiplying the result as before by 
hk. Now 
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consequently, the general expression for the ratio of the two paral- 
lelograms in space is 



I dz* dz* 

^ 1 + ^ + ^ 



I dz* dz* 

which when h and k become reduces to unity ; hence in the limit 
the ratio of the intermediate surface MC to either of these parallelo- 
grams is unity, so that then 

— + &c — 

dxdy ' dxdy 

i - becomes , = 1 

I dz* dz* | dz* dz* 

Vl + ~d? + -dj;* Vl + -d?+-dy* 

therefore 
<P S I 3? dz 2 f f I dS 5? 

As an illustrative example let us take as before a spherical surface. 
From its equation 

x* + y* + z* = r*, 
we get by differentiating 

dz __ x dz ___ y 
dx z dy z' 

and these values substituted in the foregoing expression under the 
radical reduces it to 



i x* x y* 1 r 



r 



hence 

ePS r 



dxdy y/r* — x 2 — t/ 3 " 
Integrating relatively to a?, y being, for the present, considered 
constant, we have 
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this taken as before between the limits P and M, (see fig. p. 148,) or 

— — — — Aft* 

from a: = to x — ^r* — y* is — , which is the quadrantal vertical 

arc subtended by PM ; and multiplying by dy, and integrating again, 
have finally 

which from y = to y = r becomes for a quarter of the hemisphere 

at* 

— , and therefore the surface of the whole sphere is 4*r*. 



OBArTSBIZI. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTEGRATIONS. 

(76.) The present may be considered as a supplementary chapter 
to what has already been said on the integration of functions of one 
variable, and in which it is intended to exhibit a few examples of the 
transformations to be effected in order to bring certain ^differential 
expressions to integrable forms. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the integral of 



V 2ax 4- x 9 

dx. 

x 

Multiplying both numerator and denominator of the function by the 
numerator it becomes 
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(2a + x) dx adx + xdx adx 



V 2ax + x 2 V 2ax + x* ^ s/ 2ax +' x* ' 

The proposed differ entlal is thus divided into two others immediately 
integrable : the first by the rule for powers art. (4), and the second 
is integrated at p. 32, ex. 12 ; hence 



/V2ax + x* 
dx= s/2ax+x* + alog. (x+a+ V2ax + x*) +C. 

It may be proper to observe that as the proposed satisfies the cri- 
terion of integrability at (21), it may be integrated by the method of 
substitution there explained. 

2. Required the integral of 
x dx 



y/ ax + x* 

By first adding £ a dx to, and then subtracting it from, the numerator, 
we shall convert this differential into two others, of which one will 
obviously be immediately integrable by the rule for powers ; thus we 
shall have to integrate 

| adx + x dx %'adx 

\/ ax + x* ~ V ax -J- x* ' 
so that 

/> xdx ______ 1 1 —____»». 

^r ax = ^f^—^ ax + ^— 2 al °g- (*+2 « + </«* + **)+ c - 

3. Required the integral of 

I a — x 
V dx. 



Multiplying numerator and denominator by >/a — x this becomes 
a dx — xdx 



V ax — x* 



which would be the differential of y/ax — x 9 if the numerator were 
diminished by \ adx; hence, first subtracting and then adding this 
quantity, we have 

20 
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la — x w piadx — xdx /» \ a dx 

; — .1 . i 2 * r ^ 

= tj ax — x 2 + 5 « versin. — ft. 



4. Required the integral of 

(1 — *») dr 



(1 + a? 2 ) >/ 1 + ax 8 + ** - 

Divide both numerator and denominator by x* and the expression 

becomes 

1 — x* . 
s — dx 



Put 



also 



1 + ** Jl , . ^ ' 
-j— •—+• + * 



1 + ** . 1 — * . 
y = .♦. dy = -3 — ax, 



Y-»=y + * 



consequently the proposed differential becomes transformed into 

_ dy 

yVf + a-2 % 
of which the integral by ex. 8, p. 31, is 



1 >/f+ a — 2+ V a — 2 

jj=2 l °g- — 1 

5. Required the integral of 
1 + x* 

(1— *») ^1+^^ 



Assume 



y(»-« a ) = i + «*---* 8 = J , + 1 



d» = 



(y-i^y+i) 1 
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Alto 

+ + (FP"i?~ (FH?' 

hence, by substituting these values in the proposed expression, it 
becomes 

2* (y* — . 1)* 2* (y 4 — .1)* V-*—l 
2 being put for y 2 . The integral of this is (18) 

— log. \ >/ z 1 — 1 + *} + C = 
2* 

4 log. \sY=T + y*i+C = 
6. Required the integral of 



>/ 1 + cos. a: . dx. 
Put 

1 + cos. x = 2 ••• — sin. dx = dz, 
therefore 

sin. a? (fa? <te 



\/l — cos.a? V 2 — * 
but 



sm -* = sin.ar>/l + cos < a? _ sin. ar x/ 1 +cos. a? 



y/ 1 — cos. a? \/ 1 — cos. 2 a: sin. a? 



= s/ 1 + cos. a? ; 



y >/l + cos.a?da? = — J ^ 2 g = 2 %/ 2 — * -f C, 

that is 



f s/1 +cos.xdx = 2 >/l — cos. x + C. 
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7, Required the integral of 

sin. mx sin. nx dx. 
Since by Trigonometry 

cos. (A — B) = cos. A cos. B + sin. A sin. B 
cos. (A + B) = cos. A cos. B — sin. A sin. B 

.•. - cos. (A — B) — - cos. (A + B) = sin. A sin. B, 
^ 2 

or, substituting mx for A and nx for B, we have 

sin. mx sin. nx = - cos. (m — ri) x — - cos. (m + n) x ; 
2 2 

hence, multiplying by da? and integrating, we get 

/sin. ma? sin. nxdr = 

- f cos. (m — n) arclr — - /cos. (m + n) a? da? 

_ 1 .sin. (m — n) x sin. (m + ») a?. , r 
2 * m — n m + n * 

8. Required the integral of 

cos. ma? cos. na?dr. 
By adding together the two trigonometrical formulas above, we 
have 

- cos. (A — B) + - cos. (A + B) = cos. A . cos. B ; 
2 2 

hence 

cos. mx cos. nx = - cos. (m — n) x + - cos. (m + n) a?, 
2 « 

therefore multiplying by dx and integrating 

/cos. ma? cos. narcla? = 

1 c sin. (m — n) x sin. (m + n) x ^ 
— }— H : JTV. 

2 * m — n m + n ' 

In like manner, by adding together the expressions for sin. (A + B) 
and sin. (A — B), we get 

/sin. mx cos. nxdx = 

1 4 cos. (m + n) x cos, (m — n) a? . . ^ 

2 • m + it m — n * 
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9. Required the integral of 
dx 



a + 6 sin. x 
Substitute y for sin. x, then 

dy 



dx = 



Vl-f 
therefore the expression becomes 



(a+ 6y) n/1— jf"' 
which may be rendered rational by (17), or putting 

1 -f = (1 - y)V .-. , = £=± .-. dy = -**p t 

the expression becomes 

2da 

a—b + (a + b)z? 
which is rational. 

10. To determine the integral of 
&x*dx 



s/Yx* — a 4 — Q 

This may be done by developing the denominator into a series ; but 
there is a neater and much more commodious manner of expressing 
the integral, since the proposed differential may be assimilated to that 
of an elliptic arc Thus, calling s the length of an arc of an ellipse, 
we have (61) 



V<* — 6 2 x* j 
as = — = — dx 9 
Va 2 —** 



and if in this expression we put- 






we shall have 



a %/ a* — x* 
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***da? = 




x'*dx' 
4-. ds = 



V (a* + fc«) *'» — x* — a* 6* 
Hence the integral sought may be expressed by the product of a 
constant factor A by the arc of an ellipse of which the abscissa of the 
extremity is x. The axes of the ellipse are found by equating the 
expression under the radical here with that in the proposed differen- 
tial, which leads to 

whence the axes are 



2a=^P + 2 v 'Q+^P— 2>/Q 



26 = J P-f 2>/Q— \/ P — 2VQ 

so that the integral of the proposed differential is A times an elliptic 
arc of which these are the axes, and of which the abscissa of the ex- 
tremity is 

a >/c? — x 9 



x/a a — 6* 
It must however be observed that this is not the case unless P > 
2\/Q,forifP < 2 >/Q the axes become imaginary, and if P = 2 >/Q» 
then 



JPx*—x* — QIotV (ip»_Q)_ (**_-P) 2 

is obviously imaginary. 

11. To determine the integral of 
Kdx 



a* y/Ya* — x* — Q 
In the expression 

d$ = — ===== — da? 
s/a 2 — x 2 



put 



a? — e or = — — or a? ; — = — ■=■ 

of 2 v? x™ 
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and we get 

q^^x' 2 —b 2 

* ~" x' Va 2 — P 
whence 

— a 2 b 2 dx r 



cfr = 



x'Witf + P) x 12 — a/* — a 3 6* ' 
therefore, comparing this with the proposed, which we may write 



A — Qdx 

-77 x 



Q x*V¥x* — x A — Q* 



we see that the sought integral is — jr- times an elliptic arc* the ab- 
scissa of whose extremity is 

tfyfat — V 



x Ja 2 — b 2 
and whose axes, as determined from the conditions 

a?» + 6 a = P,a a 5 a = Q, 
are 



2a = V P + 2</Q+</P — 2VQ 



2b = </P + 2</Q— </ P_2</Q 
12. To determine the integral of 
Ax?dx 



1/P^+x 4 — Q 
The equation of the hyperbola is 

y a =(s a — l)(^-a»), 
in which 

therefore, if 8 represent any arc measured from the vertex of the trans- 
verse axis, we have 



ds =■ — ■ ■ — dx. 
Vx^ — a 2 



Assume 
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hence 

x' dx 



d$ = 



s V x* % + a a n/ *'* + a 2 

— «r 

g 

a?* 3 At' 
"" ^/(a 2 — 6 s ) z" + x" — tfW 
which agrees with the proposed form. Hence the integral sought is 
A times the arc of an hyperbola whose abscissa is 

Vx 2 + o a 

* 

and whose axes, determined from the conditions 
are 



2o = </2P + 2i/P a + 4Q 



26 = </ — 2P + 2</P 2 +4Q- 
13. To determine the integral of 
Adx 



arVP* 2 — * 4 + Q 
In the expression for <b, in last example, put 

a'o 3 a V x' 3 + o 2 

r oj 2 — a 2 = — =- .*. a: = r 

a: 01 ear 

and it will become 

—#Vda? 

~~ arV(a a — o 2 )^— a? /4 + o a 6 a ' 
comparing this with the proposed expression when written 
A — Qdx 

-77 X 



Q x*s/Yx* — x*+Q, 
we find for the sought integral* — yr- times an arc of the hyperbola 
whose axes are 
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2o= V2P + 2</P a + 4Q 



26 = ,/— 2P + 2</P a + 4Q, 



and abscissa 



a v/s 2 + 6 s a* V* 2 + 6 a 



sa: a? y/a 2 + 6* 

14. To determine the integral of 



I B • 

V A. + q " g . dor. 

Every differential of this kind may be compared to that of an ellip- 
tic arc, since it may be reduced to the form 

</<** — S*a? 
— = — dx. 
Vd' — a? 

For the proposed form is the same as 

CA 

i/AC + B — Ai 8 l I B V(C— AC + B *"i 
dx = >/ A + tt 5 === * da?. 



I B 

which integrated, gives \/ A + -77 times an elliptic arc, whose ab- 
scissa is x, major semi axis i/C, anc | excentricity 



C 



j; 



AC+ B 

In a similar manner may 



B . 

be integrated by means of an hyperbolic arc. 
15. To determine the integral of 



VA+ By^ 

VC±tf y * 
If we determine the expression for ds according to the second of the 
general formulas in (59) we shall find that when $ is the arc of an 
ellipse or of an hyperbola 

21 
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V6 4 + o a c a << 9 rf v 

the upper sign for the ellipse, the lower for the hyperbola, and to this 
form the proposed may be assimilated by writing it thus : 



o" * — T Trm — * <ty* 






consequently the integral sought is q - times an elliptic or hyperbo- 
lic arc, of which the ordinate of the extremity is y f and of which the 

conjugate semi axis is ^/C, and excentricity, c = C — r~, that is,the 
two semi axes are 



^/Cand v^C a B ± AC, 

the upper sign having place if the arc is elliptic, and the lower if 
hyperbolic. 
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SECTION III. 



ON THB 

INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EXPRESSIONS 
OF SEVERAL VARIABLES. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTEGRATION OF EXACT DIFFERENTIALS. 

(77.) Any expression involving variable quantities and their differ- 
entials is called an exact differential, when it is immediately deriva- 
ble from some function of those variables by the common process of 
differentiation. In such cases the primitive function is always rea- 
dily determinable, or rather the integration may be always made 
to depend on that of a differential expression of a single variable. It 
becomes of consequence, therefore, when any differential expression 
is proposed, to be able to ascertain, first, whether it be an exact dif- 
ferential, and second, if it be exact, how to discover the primitive 
function. It will be the object of the present chapter to show how 

these objects are to be accomplished. 

< 

Euler's Criterion of Integr ability. 

(78.) Let the proposed differential expression be 
Mdx + Ncfy, 
in which M and N are functions of or and y. If this is an exact dif- 
ferential of any primitive function «, it must have arisen from differ- 
entiating u relatively to both the variables x, y. But 
, du du 

* , " , aS ll,,+ ** 1 
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hence, if our supposition is correct, we must have the equations 

dx dy 

These, then, are the conditions from which we are to determine 
whether or not the proposed is really an exact differential, and they 
are quite sufficient for this purpose, inasmuch as they immediately 
lead to the necessary relation between M and N. For, let us differ- 
entiate these two equations, the first relatively to y, the second rela- 
tively to x, and we shall have 

dM dfa dN _ fft* 
dy dxdy dx dydx* 
but, {Diff. Cole. p. 87,) 

d?u _ d?u 
dxdy dydx* 
hence, that the proposed maybe an exact differential, there must 
exist this relation between the functions M and N, viz. 

dy dx' 
which is therefore called the criterion of integrability. 
If the proposed differential contained three variables as 
Mdx + N% + P<fe, 
then, as before, assuming the primitive function to be u, we have, 
since 

_ du ■ *» , • , *» j 
dtt = -r-ar + -r- dv + -7- at, 
dx dy * dz 



the conditions 












M = 


= — N = 




du 

~d? 


consequently 




dM 

dy 

dM 

dz 

dN 
dz 


_dN 
dx 

dP 

d* 
dP 
dj, 
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are the necessary conditions of integrability, and it is obvious that 
generally for every differential function containing n variables, we 

m. (n. — 1 ^ 

must have such equations of condition, if the proposed is 

an exact differential, because this formula expresses the number of 
combinations of every two of the n variables. 
Suppose the given differential were 

(Zx 2 + 2axy) dx + (ax 2 + 3y*) dy, ■ • 
then, since 

dM A dN ft 
— r— = 2ax, — r- = 2ax, 
a^ ax 

we may be sure that the differential proposed is exact. 

Again, let 

(3a? 2 — y)dx — xdy 





2y/x* 


— ary 




be proposed, then 






dM _ 


2y/ x 3 — xy 


r* = 


x 3 + xy 


dy 


2^ x 3 — xy 


dN_ 


X 

^ • 


- dx = 


x 3 + xy 


dx 


2V x 3 — xy 


2V x* — xy 


so that this also i 


is an exact differential. 




But, if 










(x*y + f) dx - 


-x 3 dy + xtfdy 


be the proposed 


differential, then, i 


Bince 





dM . . n dN „ Q 

we should infer that the differential in question cannot arise from tm- 
nudiaUly differentiating any function whatever. 

Let us now proceed to the integration of differential expressions, 
which satisfy the foregoing conditions. 
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Integration of Differentials which satisfy the Conditions of Integra- 

bility. 

(79.) As the first term Mdr of the exact differential 
du = M.dx + -Nay 

has been obtained by differentiating the primitive function w, as if y 
were a constant, it follows that if we integrate this first term on the 
same hypothesis the integral properly corrected must be the original 
function t*, that is 

observing, however, that in consequence of y being considered con- 
stant, it may enter the correction C, so that, as C may be a function 
oft/, it will be better to write this expression thus : 

u=fMdx + Y . . . (1). 
By applying similar reasoning to Nefy, the second term of the pro- 
posed differential, we should obtain for u the expression 

u =fmy + X . . . (2), 
where X the correction may contain x. It merely remains, there* 
fore, to determine the proper correction Y or X in one of the equa- 

du 
tions (1), (2). Let us take the first then, since N = — it follows 

from (1) that 

_ dfMdx cff 

dy dy 

* dy dy 

The quantity within the parentheses cannot possibly contain x 9 other- 
wise this conclusion could not be deduced ; it would, indeed, be con- 
tradictory, seeing that Y cannot contain x.* Substituting in (1) this 

* This condition is in fact, involved in, and depends upon, that of integrability, 
for by differentiating the expression within the parenthesis relatively to x, the re- 
sult is 

dx dy ™* 

which, by the condition of integrability, is 0. 
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expression for Y, we have, for the complete integral sought, 

• «=/Md,+/(N-^|^)^....(3), 

which is, therefore, a general formula for the integration of exact dif- 
ferentials of two variables. 

If we had taken equation (2) instead of equation (1) a similar pro- 
cess would have led to the general formula 

« =/ my +/<M — %£&.) dx . . . • (4.) 

We shall now add a few examples of the application of these 
general formulas. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. To determine the integral of 

(6*y — f) dx + (3** — 2sy) dy. 
In this example, 

M = bxy — y 3 , N = 3x* — 2xy 

dy dx 

the differential proposed is, therefore, exact, and consequently die in- 
tegral is comprised in the general formula (3) or (4). Instead, how- 
ever, of availing ourselves of mis formula, we shall employ the pro- 
cess which led to it, in order to render that process more familiar to 
the student 

Integrating the terms containing dx on the hypothesis that y is 
constant, we have 

f(6*y — f)d* = 3Jy — tfx + Y, 
and this, when Y is determined, must be the integral sought, and it 
is the differential of this integral with respect to y that forms the term 
containing dy in the proposed ; hence, then, differentiating the ex- 
pression just deduced, with respect to y, we must have the identity 

jry 

3a 3 — 2ary + -y- = 3a 3 — 2xy 
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... __ = o /. Y = constant; 
dy 

hence the integral of the proposed expression is 

Sa?y — tfx + C. 

2. To determine the integral of 

(2y a x + 9a?y + Sa?)dx + (2a?y + 3a?) dy. 
Here 

so that the differential is exact. 

Integrating with respect to *♦, we have 
f(2y 2 x + 9a?y + So?) dx = f a? + 3a? y + 2x A + Y, 
and differentiating this with respect to y, and then comparing it to 
the term containing dy in the proposed, we have 

2ya? + dx 3 + -^- = 2ar»y + 3a? 

hence the integral sought is 

fa? + 3^^4-2^ + a 

3. To determine the integral of 

dx 
^ ! 4:^ + adx + 2bydy. 

This is obviously an exact differential, since y does not enter into 
the coefficient of dx, nor x into the coefficient of dy. Hence, into* 
grating the term containing dy, which is the simplest, we have* 

2fbydy = bf + X, 

and equating the differential of this, with respect to x, with the other 
1 of the proposed, we get 
dx 



.-. I = log. (x-+ V 1 + a?) + ax + C ; 
hence the required integral is 
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btf + log. (x + V 1 + *?) + ax + C. 

We shall give one example of the process as applied to a differential 
expression of three variables. 

4. To determine the integral. of 



Here 



du= I!!!?: + (* + 2 «y) % (^ + atf)dz 
z z z 2 



z z Zr 



and 



dy z dx* dz z 2 dx' 

d N _ a? + 2oy _ dP a 
dz s 2 dy 

hence the proposed is an exact differential ; so that - — is the partial 

z 

differential of w, taken relatively to the single variable x ; hence, in- 
tegrating with respect to this variable, we have 

« = -!/<** = S?+F(j,«) (1); 

z z 

it remains therefore, to determine the function F (y, 2), which com- 
pletes this integral. Differentiating with respect to y, and equating 
the resulting coefficient with that of dy, in the proposed we have 

d u __ x , dF (x,y) _ x + 2ay 
dy z dy z 

. dF(x,y) _2ay 
dy z 

z z 

Substituting this expression for F (#, y), in equation (1), it be- 
comes 

z 

22 



M =e + sf +/,..-.. w . 
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We have, therefore, now only to determine the correction /z, which 
is effected by differentiating with respect to 2, and equating the coef- 
ficient with that of dz in the proposed, so that we have 

du __ yx ay 3 dfz __ xy+2ay 
dz H r ~~z T ~dz~ ?~ 

.•.f = 0... A = C; 

hence equation (2) becomes 

u^ + ^ + C, 

z 

the integral sought. 

6. To determine the integral of 

du^xdy + ydx--^-^ 

yx 
6. To determine the integral of 
du = (ax + by + c) dx + (bx + my -{• n) dy 

u = - ax 2 + byx + c* + ^ m 9* + n 2f + C. 



Differentials which are both Exact and Homogeneous. 

(80.) An algebraical function, consisting of several terms, is said 
to be homogeneous, when the sum of the exponents of the variables is 
the same in every term. 

Thus the following are homogeneous functions, viz. 

ax* if + y 6 axy + tf+z 2 
aaPtfz + byx\ j-j—tf ' yfTFIZtf ' 

the degree of homogeneity being in the first 6, in the second 6 — 2 
= 4, and in the third 2 — 3 = — 1. 

When exact differentials are also homogeneous, their integrals may 
be obtained by a very easy process, except in that particular case 
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where the degree of homogeneity is — 1, in which case the process 
we are going to explain is not always applicable. 
Let 

Ad* + Bdy + Cdz + &c (1) 

be an exact differential, and such that A, 8, €, &c. are homogeneous 
functions of the variables, the degree of homogeneity being n, then 
the primitive, t*, of this differential will be 

Ax + By + Cz -f &c. 
ti = ! ± 

nil 

For suppose, in the primitive function ti, that instead of y, z, &c. 
there be substituted y'x, z'x^ &c. then, in consequence of the degree 
of homogeneity of this function being n + 1, it will become divisible 
by af*\ so that we may represent it by 

u == Ps"+i ( 2 ), 

P being a function of y\ z\ &c. Also the proposed differential will 
be divisible by af, and may, therefore, be represented by 

AV dx + BV d . y'x + C a* d . z'x -f &c (3). 

Let us now differentiate (2) relatively to ar, only then 

-^ dx = (n + 1) Pa* dx . . . . (4), 

and since (3) is the total differential of ti, we shall obtain the partial 
differential relatively to #, by suppressing all the terms connected with 
dy\ dz', &c. ; that is, 

-^ dx = AV dx + BV 1 y 1 dx + C a* z'da; + &c (5). 

Divide each of the identities (4), (5) by — , and we have 

(» + 1) Vx«* = A'*** 1 + BV* 1 y' + C **« s' + &c. 
Restoring now. the values of y\ zf, &c. viz. 

* x ar 

and recollecting that 

AV = A, BV = B, &c. 
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this equation is the same as 

(n + 1) Pa** 1 = Ax + By + Cz + &c. 
Uysrefore 

P^» = tt „ Ag + By + C« + fcc 
n+ 1 

It hence appears that to determine the integral of (1) it is necessary 
merely to change dx, dy, dz, &c. and to divide by the index of homo- 
geneity increased by unity. When the index n is — 1, then the di- 
visor is 1 — 1, and this process is liable to exception, for to such 
differentials belong those of logarithms and circular arcs, and, although 
these differentials are themselves free from transcendental quantities, 
and have, therefore, a determinate degree of homogeneity n, yet it is 
not true of such that their primitives have the degree n + 1, so that 
for such differentials the foregoing process is inapplicable. 
(SI.) We shall now give an example or two of this method : 



EXAMPLES. 

1. To integrate 

du = (3** + 2axy) dx + (ax 2 + 3y*) dy. 
This expression fulfils the condition of integrability ; hence, by the 
foregoing rule, 

3ar> + 2axhi + axhi + Zu 3 , , , , . , _ 

* = — — 2 + 1 - = *? + **y + tf + c> 

which is the integral required. 

2. To integrate 

(3^ + 2bxy — Ztf)dx+ (bx* — 6xy\- 3ctf) dy. 
This differential also is bom exact and homogeneous ; hence by 
the rule the integral is 

3a? 3 + 2bx*y — Sxtf + bx*y — 6xtf + 3cy» _ 
3 ~~ 

x 3 + bx*y — Sxy 2 + ctf + C. 
When homogeneous differentials are proposed for integration, it is 
often easier to apply the foregoing method of integration at once, with- 
out first trying the criterion of integrability, and then, by differentia- 
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ting the result, we shall return to the proposed* if this be an exact 
differential, otherwise the expression is not immediately integrable. 
If the homogeneous differential consist of three or four different va- 
riables, this mode of proceeding will be decidedly preferable* To 
exemplify this M. Duboiirguet adduces the following : 

3. To integrate 

2 s/xy — z xdy 

2o 2 s/x dX + 2u a Vy ~ 

x -v/w — z *J x , s/ xdz 

2 — -r d du -j— 

u 3 u 2 

of which the degree of homogeneity is — -. 

By substituting, according to the rule a:, y, z, and !*, instead of 
their differentials dx, dy, dz, and du, and dividing the result by 

— -+ 1 = — -, we find 

2x V y .zs/x x V y M 4x </ y 4z y/ x 2z V x _ 

x \f y Z y/ x r 

tf re; 

this result, differentiated, produces the proposed differential, which is 
therefore thus integrated. But if the differentia] of the result had not 
agreed with the proposed, the trouble of thus ascertaining this would 
be much less than that of seeking the six equations of condition in 
art. (78). 

4. To determine the integral of 

A, = (2tf x + Sy>) dx + (2x* y + 9xf + Sf) dy 
u = fx + Sy 3 x + 2tf+C. 

5. To determine the integral of 

du = y — + (* — 2 v) d y + if— *y) ** 

Z Z 2r 

z 
The variables which enter the several differential expressions inte- 
grated in the present chapter are considered to be entirely independ- 
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^nt, and the expressions themselves to be independent of other ex- 
pressions, so that, if they do not satisfy the conditions of integrability, 
we must consider them as altogether unintegrable, since we are not 
at liberty to- perform any preliminary operation upon them that might 
Tender them integrable. If, however, we have a relation between 
any two differential expressions, so that we may obtain an equation 
between them, then, as the equation still subsists, whatever opera- 
tions we perform on each of its members, we may obviously use 
means to render the equation integrable, without altering the relation 
which the equation fixes among the variables. It is thus that the in- 
tegration of differential equations is a much more extensive, as well 
;as important, subject of inquiry, than the integration of isolated ex- 
pressions, and it is this subject that will occupy us during the remain- 
iing part of the present volume. 



CHAPTER ZZ. 



ON THE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
AND OF ARBITRARY CONSTANTS. 

(82.) Let 

u = F (ar, y) = (1) 

be an equation, cleared of radicals, between two variables, whose re- 
lation to each other is thus fixed. If we differentiate this equation 
successively, x being the independent variable, we shall have the se- 
ries of equations 

du ^ d?u ^ d?u _ ,_ 

*r '^ =0 'dz =0 ' &c (2) « 

in all of which the same relation between x and y subsists as in the 
primitive equation, for differentiation does not alter this relation, so 
that these equations all exist simultaneously with the primitive. 
Now we may remark of these differential equations that the first, 
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-^ = 0, is a function of x, y, and -^, this last entering only in the 

QhC CLX 

first power, and that the equation contains the very same constants 
as the primitive, with the exception of that which has disappeared by 
the process of differentiation. We shall consider such a constant 
as this latter to have actually entered the function (1), as we propose 

to view not only -j- = as a differential function derived from (1), 
but moreover that (1) is the complete primitive of -=- = 0> In like 
manner, the equation -j-j = 0, which is a function of a?, y, -p, and 
-t^j, the latter entering only in the first power, contains the same 

constants as its primitive -7- = 0, with the exception of that which 

has disappeared by differentiation, and this constant we shall suppose 

du . . ePw 

to enter — = 0, viewing it as the complete primitive of -7-5- = 0» 

OjX CLXT 

If, then, we stop at the differential equation of the nth order, viz. 

— r = 0, considering all along each to be the complete primitive of 

that which immediately succeeds, it follows that the original function 
F(ar, y) =0 must contain n arbitrary constants, and will be the complete 

final integral of -7— - = 0. Now, as there are n — 1 constants com- 
mon to the two equations F (r, y) = and — = 0, we may elimi- 
nate any one of these, and may thus obtain n — 1 new differential 
equations of the first order, or containing no higher differential coeffi- 
cient than -/. ' These equations are necessarily all different, for at 
ax 

every elimination the entire term connected with the constant has 
been eliminated. The same relation, however, subsists between x 
and y in each of these equations, viz. the relation (1) ; this, there- 
fore, is equally the complete primitive of either of them, and they can 

have no other. It will obviously be obtained by eliminating -j- from 

ax 
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any two of the n differential equations of the first order, since the re- 
sult will be the relation between x and y, in virtue of which they 
simukaneously exist Each of the n — 1 equations which have been 
obtained by elimination may also, by modifying the primitive, be ©b- . 
tained by differentiation as the immediate differential was m the lint 
instance. For, if the original primitive be solved for any one of the 
constants A, and we find A = / (x 9 y) then the equation/ (ar, y) — 
A = must be the same primitive under a different form, and if this 
be differentiated, the constant A will disappear, while all the others 
will enter the resulting differential equation. 

This differential equation, however, is not precisely the same as 
that arising from eliminating the constant A, although immediately 
reducible to it by the introduction of a factor, and this it is of conse- 
quence to prove. 

In order to put in evidence the constant A, which we wish toe&ni- 
nate, let us write the primitive in this manner, 

F (*,») + Af(x,y)=0 (1), 

then, for the immediate differential, we shall have 

dF(x,y) + Mf(x,y)=0, 

and if we eliminate A by means of these two equations, the result will 
be the differential equation 

F (*, y) <*/(*, y) — /(*• y)dF(x f y) = (2). 

Now this equation is not precisely the same as that which would arise 
from solving (1) for A, and differentiating the result, although it may 
be readily rendered so by a factor. For the equation (1), when 
solved for A, is 

of which the immediate differential is 

F (*, y) df (», y) -/(*, y) dF (*, y) _ 

' WWyW {) ' 

Hence, as affirmed above, (2) is not the immediate or exact differen- 
tial of (3), although it may be rendered so, by introducing the factor 

l/i**)!' ' ' - * (6) 
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The equations (2) and (4) both involve the same relation (1) or (3) 
between the variables, yet we could not return from (2) to (1) or (3) 
without first introducing the factor (5), as this is necessary, in order 
to render it an exact differential. 

It must be remarked here that if besides A there also enter powers 
of it in the primitive (1), then when the equation is solved for A, the 
function of a?, y, to which it will be found equivalent, must contain 
radicals, since A has more than one value ; hence the differential of 
this equation must contain the same radicals (Diff. Calc. p. 101), and, 

consequently, the expression for-—, derived from it will have as many 

values as there are units in the highest exponent of A in the primitive 
( 1 ) . But if, instead of getting rid of A by the above process, we dif- 
ferentiate the primitive, and then eliminate the term containing A, 
and afterwards, by means of this result and the preceding, eliminate 
that containing A 2 , and so on, we shall in this way introduce no radi- 
cals, and shall yet finally obtain, as before, a differential equation 

without A : it follows, therefore, that as -j- must necessarily have the 

same values here as in the former equation, —■ must enter in the 

same power that the constant A has in the primitive, and that, by 

solving the equation for -~, we shall obtain the same expression as 

by the former process. Let us now briefly examine the differential 
equations of the succeeding orders. 

The differential equation -^j = 0, immediately derived from the 

primitive, contains two constants fewer than that primitive ; but, by 
elimination, a differential equation of the second order maybe ob- 
tained, in which any two that may be proposed of the constants in 
the original primitive shall be absent, and there are two distinct ways 
in which this elimination may be performed. Thus if A and B are 
the constants to be absent from the equation of the second order, 
then let us take the two equations of the first order, in the one of 
which A enters but not B, and in the other B but not A ; from the 
first and its differential eliminate A, from the second and its differen- 
tial eliminate B, and we shall have in each case the required differen- 

23 
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tial equation of the second order. This equation has, therefore, two* 
distinct primitives of the first order although but one final integrals 
As any two of the constants in the original primitive may be elimina- 
ted in tins way, it follows that there are altogether as many differen- 
tial equations of the second order as the » constants admit of combi- 

n. (n. _— 1 ^ 

nations two and two, that is, there are — such equations de- 

rivable from the primitive. 

In like manner, by elimination, we may obtain a differential equa- 
tion of the third order, in which any three proposed constants of the 
original integral shall be absent, and there are three ways in which 
the equations of the second order enable us to do this ; for, let there 
be taken those three of this order in which are absent the constants 
A, B from the first, A, C from the second, and B, C from the third ; 
then, eliminating C from the first and its differential, eliminating B 
from the second and its differential, and A from the third and its dif- 
ferential, we obtain in each case a differential equation of the third 
order, without A, B, C ; this equation, therefore, has three primitives 
of the second order ; also, as the number of combinations of n things 

i .1 . n (n — l)(n — 2) . „ „ . _. . _ 

by threes is ' -, it follows that this is the number of 

equations of the third order derivable from the primitive. Without 
pursuing this reasoning further we may obviously conclude that any 
of the equations of the mth order has m primitives of the m — 1th 
order which are all different, and that the total number of equations 
of the mth order, derivable from the original primitive, is expressed 
by the number of different ways in which m of the n constants of the 
original primitive can be combined; the number of equations of the 
mth order is, therefore, 

n(n — 1) (n — 2) . . . . (n — m + 1) 



1 • 2 • 3 , 



If from any two of these the mth differential coefficient, or that which 
marks its order, be eliminated the result must necessarily be one of 
the m primitives of the m — 1th order ; in like manner, by eliminating 
from any two differential equations of the same order the coefficient 
which marks that order, we shall arrive at one of the primitives of the 
preceding order, and thus at length at the final integral. 
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In the preceding discussion we have considered F (a?, y) = O.to 
be the complete nth integral of -t — dx" = 0, containing all the n ar- 
bitrary constants, of which one is introduced at every integration ; and 
it has also been seen that in setting out from this complete primitive, 

the equation - — = may be obtained from n different equations of 

the preceding or n — 1th order : from one by direct differentiation, 
and from the others by differentiation and elimination combined; 

d n u 
hence, conversely setting out from - — = 0, there must exist, be- 
sides that integral of the preceding order given immediately by inte- 
gration, n — 1 other equations of the same order that are equally in- 
tegrals of the proposed. It might not be amiss to call these indirect 
integrals, and the other the direct integral. If a differential equation 
of the first order be proposed for integration, we may by differen- 
tiation deduce from it all the succeeding direct differential equations, 
to the mth of which the preceding or m — 1th will be the direct inte- 
gral ; if, therefore, we can by any means obtain one of the indirect 
integrals, we shall then have altogether m equations preceding the 
with differential, and in which there will enter m — 1 differential co- 
efficients; all these may therefore be eliminated, and thus a final 
equation in x and y obtained, which will be the complete integral of 
the proposed. 

Lastly, since direct differentiation introduces no powers of the dif- 
ferential coefficients, it follows that if we have a differential equation 
containing powers of the coefficients, we may be sure that it is one of 
the indirect differential equations derived from the primitive. 

The degree of a differential equation is determined by the highest 
power of that differential coefficient which marks its order when the 
equation is freed from radicals. 

(83.) It may not be amiss to confirm and illustrate the foregoing 
theory by an example. 

Let us take the primitive equation of the first degree 

y + ax + b = Q . . . . (1), 

then, by differentiation, we get the direct differential equation of the 
first order : 
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|+« = 0....(2), 

wherein the constant b has disappeared. 

By eliminating the constant a, still common to both these equations, 
we get the indirect differential equation of the first order : 

y-*^ + * = o (3)- 

The equation (1) is the common primitive of both these, b being 
the arbitrary constant when it is considered as the integral of (2), and 
a the arbitrary constant when considered as the integral of (3). The 
direct differential equation of the second order as derived from (2) is 

the indirect equation derived by eliminating b from (3), and its differ- 
ed 
ential is also -—■ = 0, the two equations (2), (3), being the two first 

primitives of this equation of the second order. 
Let the primitive be 

ox a — y + bx + e = 0. 
By differentiating we have 

2ax — ^ + 6 = .... (1). 
ax 

Eliminating from these equations first a and then 6 we have the 
two indirect differential equations 

x-]L — 2y + bx + 2c = 0,a3 a + w — *-£ — c = 0. . . . (2), 
ax dx 

and from each of these equations a different one of the three arbitrary 
constants a, 6, c, has disappeared. Now let us seek that particular 
equation of the third order in which the constants b and e shall be 
absent ; this will be had by differentiating (1), which gives 

or by differentiating the second of (2), which gives 

^-*j§- = ' or2o -§- =0 

the same as before; hence (1) and the second of (2) are the two 
first primitives of this differential equation of the second order. 
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OBAFTSB ZZX. 

ON THE INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS OF TWO VARIABLES, AND OF THE 
FIRST ORDER AND DEGREE. 

(84.) A differential equation, whatever be the number of variables 
it may contain, may obviously always be integrated whenever we can 
either separate the variables or render it an exact differential. In the 
former case the integration will be reduced to that of a series of differ- 
entials of one variable, and in the latter case the integration is effect- 
ed by the method pointed out in the last chapter. We shall here in- 
quire how equations of the first order and degree containing two va- 
riables may be thus prepared for integration. 

Separation of the Variables. 

(85.) We shall first consider the general form 
X dy + Y dx = 0, 
which is the simplest for which the variables are separable : X being 
a function of a? without y, and T a function of y without x. 

Dividing this equation by XY, the product of the coefficients, it 
becomes. 

dy , dx _ 

T + x ~~ °' 

an equation in which the variables are separated, therefore 

is the sought integral or equation between x and y* 

As a particular example let the equation (1 + X s ) dy = y * dx be 
proposed. 
Dividing by the product of the coefficients the equation becomes 
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dy dx 

hence by integration, we have 

2y a = tan." 1 x + C 
the required relation between x and y. 

(86.) The following is another general form in which the variables 
are readily separable, viz. 

XY dy + XT' dx = 0. 
For dividing by XY' the equation becomes 
Ydy , X'dx „ 

V + -x- = ' 

where the first coefficient is a function of y without ar, and the second 
function of x without y. 

As an example let the equation be 

a*y dx + (3y + 1) x* dy ~ 0, 

which belongs to the above form, since the coefficient of each differ- 
ential is the product of a function of a? by a function of y. Dividing 

D y y # » it becomes 

y * 

and taking the integrals, we have 

|^+3y + log.j, = C 

the required relation between x and y. 
(87.) In the form 

dy + Xy dx = X' dx . . . . (1), 

called a linear equation, because y enters only in the first power, the 
variables may be separated. 

To effect this separation put z = ^-, X, being an arbitrary function 
of ar, then 

y = z\ .-. dy = zdX, + X/fc, 
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and the proposed will become 

zdX t + X, (dz + Xzdx) = X' dx. 
Now if the arbitrary function X' be determined from the condition 

zd\ = XUr, then X, (dz + Xz dx) = . . . . (2), 
from which last equation we get 

— = — Xdx .•. log. z = — fXdx 9 

that is passing from logarithms to the numbers, these all being powers 
of the base e whose exponents are the logarithms 

Substituting this value of z in the first of the equations (2) we get 

z 

fXds 

••• X, =/X' e dx) 
but we assumed y = zX t ; hence, by substitution, 

— /Xd» fXdt 

y = e \fX!e dx\ . . . . (3), 
which expresses the relation between x and y. 

To this form may be reduced the more general form 
dy + Xy dx = Ty** 1 dx . . . . (4). 
For substituting 

,1 1 , dz 

r * nz~»+ l 

the equation becomes 



dz Y <fo__v/ *** 



• » 



f»2 n + 1 2" Z n + l 

_1 

or multiplying by — nz n + 1 , 

ds — nXz da? = — »X' dx, 
which agrees with the form (1), and consequently, by (3), 

z = ± = e" /x * \-nfX!e-*'™*dx\ (5). 

We shall add examples of the foregoing forms. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Given 

dy + ydx = ax* dx 
to determine the relation between x and y. 
In this example X = 1, X' = cur*, 

fXdx 

.\f\dx = x* .-.fX'e dx = afx 3 f dx = (ex. 2, p. 66) 
oe»(^ — 3**+ 6x — 6) + C 
.-. y = a (ar 3 — 3-c 3 + 6* — 6) + Ce- , 
which is the relation between x and y required. 

2. Given 

(1 + x 2 ) dy — yxdx = adx 
to determine the relation between x and y. 
Here 

X = — t-tt *' 



1 + *»• 1 +** 

/**» j 

.\fTLdx = — log. >/ 1 + j? ••• e = « 

log. Vi+jA 

e 
but by logarithms 

l 



y/l+x 9 
adx ax 

.-./XV^dr =/^j^| = ^== + C (see page 47.) 

.\ y = cw? 4- C y/ 1 + a?, 
the relation required. 

3. Given dy + yda? = ay 3 dx to determine the relation be- 
tween x and if. 

* It is useless to add & cosntant to the integral of Xdx, for suppose we do this 
and write thus the integral so completed P + c, then the general formula (3) 
may be written 

y = e- p •<T e j/X'e p -e«d*| 
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This equation comes under the form (4), and we have here 
X = 1, X' = *, n = 2 

.-./Xdx = x.-./U'e^^'dx =fxe~**dx = a*- 2 * + i e" 2 * + C. 
see ex. 5, p. 56 ; hence, by the formula, (5), 

£ = *■.+ . + !, 

the relation required. 

(88.) The summation of some extensive classes of infinite series 
may be made to depend on the integration of linear differential equa- 
tions ; we shall here give an instance or two. 

4. Required the sum of the infinite series : 

X X* X> X 

y = I + r^ + F¥T5 + l-3-5-7 +S[C - 
By differentiating 

dx T 1 T 1 • 3 T 1 • 3 • 5 T 

Transposing the first term and dividing by x, 



x dx x 1 1 • 3 1 • 3 • 5 
which is the proposed series ; consequently, 

— ^ = y .\ dy — xydx = dx. 

x ax x 

and thus the sum of the series depends upon the integration of the 

linear differential equation 

dy — xydx = dx, 

in which 

X = — ar, X* = 1 .:/Xdx = — - x 2 

.:fX'e'™'dx =fe~h**dx .-. y = e^yV***^. 
This, although an analytical expression for the sum of the series, does 
not, however, enable us to exhibit that sum in finite terms, because 
the integral within the brackets can be expressed only by series. 
The proposed series, will, however, at once give us the development 

24 
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of this integral, or of the integral/e-* 8 dz 9 by putting * </ 2 for x, for 
we shall then have 

8 * 7 +&M. 



1-3-5-7 
5. Required the sum of the infinite series 

m m (m + 1) w (m + 1) (m + 2) 

y =1 V + »(n+l) ^ n(n-|-l)(n ^ + fa> 

Multiplying by of" 1 , 

* n n(n + 1) 

Differentiating, 

ax 

n 
Multiplying this by a^ - ", 

a^-i^ + („ _ i) \jr^ = (n — 1) x^ + mar" 1 + 

n 
Multiplying now by cfcr, and integrating, 

n (n + 1) 

= - x"- 1 + a^y. 

m — 1 

Therefore, by differentiating 

x ^i<k + (n _ 1) y*r* = (»— 1) x^ + af jjj + m*r-*y 
cue 

. , n — 1 — ma: _ (n — l)cfcr 

* x (1 — a;) * a? (1 — a?) 
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which is a linear differential equation agreeing with the form (1), and 
in which 

__ n — 1 — mx _, » — 1 



X (\ _ X ) ' X (1 — x) 

(n — 1) log. a? — (n — 1) log. (1 — ar) + 
mlog. (1 -x) = — --g — ^ .-. e"* = 



log. (1— a?)""^ 1 (1— ar) 

consequently 

(1 — x)^ 1 ^ 1 , /• ar~*dx y 

y = — -„n — K"- 1 ^ (TT5p*' 

the integral within the brackets being that of a rational fraction ; it 
must be corrected, so that y may be equal to 1, when x = 0. 

6. Given 

dy -f; ydx = oar" da? 
to determine the relation between x and y. 

y = Ce- + a* — wa*- 1 + » (n — 1) aT" 2 — &c. 

7. Given 

dy — ydx = bdx, 

to determine the relation between x and y. 
C 6 

8. Required the sum of the infinite series 

, = ! + -.+ ^+i^ + !!t+|^ +& c. 

* n n+1 » + 2 

i— c _i i /• a^*" 1 dx . /• x*dx % 



9. Given 



, , xy dx I . 
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to determine the relation between x and y y 

,* = C(i-^*-i(l — ^. 

(89.) In addition to the foregoing general forms, the separation of 
the variables may always be effected in differential equations of the 
first order containing two variables, whenever they are homogeneous. 

In order to establish this, we must first prove that if « be a homo- 
geneous function of a? and y, the degree of homogeneity being n, then 
u may always be put under the form 

tf = s»F(-). 

y 

For suppose the homogeneous function to be developed into a series 
of monomials, such as 

Ax p y, Bx*y, Cx*'tf", &c. 

then, by virtue of the homogeneity, 

p + q = n,p + q' = n,p" + q" = w, &c. 
If now we divide each of the terms by x", the first will become 

&* p y q = _A^ = V = A ,v )q 

x n of*-" x* V' 

and the others will become 

B (*)«*, C (£)«", &c. 

X X 

so that we shall have 

£ = F(|),.« = :r"F(|). 

Let mow the equation 

Fdx + Qdy = 

be proposed, in which P and Q are homogeneous functions of x and 
y of the degree n. 

Then, dividing by x", it takes the form 

F(|)<fc+/(f)dy = 0, 

X X 

or, substituting z for -, 
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Fzda+fzdy = Q or Fz +foj~ = 0. 

In order to eliminate dy, let us differentiate the equation — = z, or, 
rather, y = z ar, and we get 

dx dx' 

which, substituted in the foregoing equation, reduces it to 

Fz+fz(z + ^)=0 

xdz Fz + zfz 

dx ~~ fz 

dx ___ dzfz 

x fz + zfz 

an equation involving the same relation between x and y as the pro- 
posed, and in which the variables x, z are separated, and which gives, 
by integration, 



dzf2 



z 



iog.*=_/_±/i, 

so that, after having obtained the integral on the right, we shall only 

have to substitute in the result 2. for z, and we shall then have the re- 

x 

lation between x and y sought. Let us apply this general process to 

a few particular cases. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To determine the relation between a? and y in the equation 

~ fy == ydx. 

x — y 
Multiplying by x — y, this becomes 

(a? + yx) dy = (xy — y*) dx, 
which is homogeneous, and of two dimensions, therefore, dividing by 
a*, we have 
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that is, substituting z for -, 



but, since 



a+*)g = (*-A 



dy , xdz 

hence, by substitution and division, 

xdz __ z (1 — s) 
* + "57 1 +z 

xdz _ 2z* 

dx 1 + z 

dx 1 + z . 

..._ = — __&, 

consequently 

. 1 *dz 1 pdz 1 1 . , - 

log . x = __y___y_ == ___iog.z + c = 

2y 2 6 * 
which is the relation required. 

2. Given * 



x dy — y dx = dx y/x 2 — %f 
to determine the relation between x and y. 
Dividing by x, this equation becomes 



y I f 

d y—~ x ~ d * = dai J l — x T> 



or, substituting z for - , 






or, putting instead of ^ , its value 
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it becomes 



dy_ 
dx 


'-z + 


xdz 


xdz 


= V 




dx 


1— z 2 


dx 




dz 


X 


J 


\—z* 



•\ log. x = sin~ l z + C = sin." 1 - + C, 

the relation required. 

It ought to be remarked, that if any function of-, unmixed with the 

variables in any other form, enter an equation which would otherwise 
be homogeneous, the equation may be treated as if it were homoge- 
neous, and the relation between x and y will be determined ; the fol- 
lowing example will illustrate this remark : 
3. Given the equation 

xy dy — y 2 dx = (x + y) 2 e * dx 
to determine the relation between x and y. 

Dividing by x 2 and substituting z for -, we have 

x 





^ = 2 a +(l + *) a e-, 


that is, since 




' 


dy __ i x dz 
dx dx 




■j£-.zdz=(l + z) 2 e~* 




dx c* z dz 
* ' x (1 + z) 2 




- e - e ° K- w ' 


• . log* * ~" 


1 + z v ' x + y 

"*" X 



+ c. 
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4. Given 



xdy — ydx = dx Vx 2 + \j* 
to determine the relation between x and y. 
J = 20y + C a . 
5* Given 

ydy + (x + 2y) dx = 
to determine the relation between x and y. 

6. Given 

y* dy — 3t/a? cb — a^ dy 
to determine the relation between x and y. 

(90.) Equations may sometimes be rendered homogeneous bj 
means of certain substitutions. Thus the general example 
(mx + ny + p) dx + {ax + fry + c) dy = 
will become homogeneous, if we put 

a? = x 1 + a, tj = y + /3, 
and then determine a and /3 from the conditions 

p + ma + n£ = 0, c + act + 6/3 = 0, 
for it will then become 

(mx' + ny') aV + (ax' + ty') ay = 0. 
(91.) Let us now examine the different integrable cases of 



The Equation ofRiccaii. 

dy + by* dx = ax" dx . . . . (A). 
1. Let m = 0, then this equation becomes 

dy = bif dx = adx .•. dx = ^-j, 

where the variables are separated, and, by integrating, we have for 
the relation between x and y y 



i 
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2a* x + C = log. (a* + 6* y) — log. (J + b* y). 
2. When m is not 0, let us inquire for what values of m the 
equation may be rendered homogeneous. For this purpose put y = 
2*, and it becomes 

kz k ~ l dz + bz* dx = ax m dx, 
which cannot be homogeneous, unless 

k — 1 = 2k = m.\ k = — 1 .-. m = — 2 ; 
hence the only case ofRiccati's equation that can be rendered ho- 
mogeneous is 

dy -f btfdx = ax~ 2 dx, 
which is rendered so by the substitution of z~ l for y. 

3. Besides the case 1, above, which is the simplest for which the 
variables are separable, Euler has found an infinite number of other 
cases, in which the separation is possible. To discover these, let us 
assume 

y = _i^ + i- (1), 

either of the variables x\ y f being arbitrary, then 



and 



dy = _ 2xy'dx' — x ,2 dy + -^- . . . . (2), 






Now, by adding to the first of these equations the second multiplied 
by bdx 9 the sum of their second members will be equal to the first 
member of the proposed equation (A). Let us see, therefore, 
whether we cannot assume for the arbitrary quantity x' such a value 
as may render the result of this addition similar in form to the first 
member of (A), as well as equivalent to it in value. The suitable 
expression for a/ is easily perceived to be 

x = -.\ x = —r.'.bdx = -- .... (4), 

xx x 2 v ' 

for, multiplying (3) by this last, and adding the product to (2), we 
shall have 

__ x* dy — by 2 x 2 dx' = *— ax'""-* dx\ 
25 
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or 

dy' + by*dx = «lt/— 4 dx .... (5), 
which equation is similar to the proposed, and has the same coeffi- 
cients a, b with the same signs; By means of this transformation it 
appears from the first case that the proposed is integrable when 
— m — 4 = 0, mat is, when m = — 4, and generally that for what- 
ever value n of m the proposed becomes integrable, it also becomes 
integrable for another value, viz. that given by 

— m — 4 = n .-. » = — n — 4 . . . . (6). 
It appears, therefore, from what has now been said, that whenever we 
have any case of Riccati's equation that may be compared to the form 
(5), it may be immediately changed to the form (A), the variables in 
the transformed equation being related to those in the proposed as in 
(1), (4). That is, the equation 

dy + bfdx = aiT^dx .... (7) 
is the same as 

dy' + htfte = ax^djf .... (8), 
in which 

af = - and y' = — yx 9 + T . 

x * b 

Again, assume in the equation (A), 

1 d%f 
y= ± -...*,= ±-±. (9), 

and it becomes 

q: dy' + byx = ad?x m dx f 
in which, if we put 

a** 1 = x .\ x*dx = — - .... (10), 

m + 1 

we have the transformed equation 

b ~"+~ l a 

or 
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Now it may be remarked here that the only integrable cases of 
Riccati's equation hitherto discovered, and which we are about to 
exhibit, are those in which .the exponent m is negative, and numeri- 
cally greater than unity, with the exception of the fundamental case, 
m = 0, already considered ; therefore, since, in the equation (11), 
m + 1 is necessarily negative, it follows that when the upper sign 

has place, that is, when -7 is put for y in (A), then in the transformed 

equation (11), the signs of the coefficients, in the first and second 
members, will be respectively opposite to those of the coefficients in 
the second and first members of (A). But when the lower sign has 

place in (11), that is when r is put for t/, then the coefficients 

in the first and second members of (11) have respectively the same 
signs as those in the second and first members of (A). Hence it 
follows that whatever be the signs of a, 6, we may always infer that 
the equation 



a 



tn + 1 



dy' ± , : y^dx' = ± , = x' .... (12) 

* ro + 1 y m+ 1 v ' 

is the sams as 

dy" + by" 2 dx" = ax" m dx .... (13), 



in which 



? /m+l and n" = db -r, 

J y 



abstraction being made of the signs of a and 6. 

It appears, therefore, that whenever (12) is integrable, (13) is also 
integrable, and we may now show that there are an infinite number 
of integrable cases of Riccati's equation. For, let n be one of the 
integrable cases of ( Y 2), then 



m+ 1 n + 1 



(14), 



so that by (13) this value of m belongs to an integrable case. 

The integrable cases hitherto found are those where the exponent 
is either or — 4, the first put for n in this fcrmula gives no new 
case, but substituting the latter we have 
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_ — 4 4 

which is, therefore, an integrable case ; hence, putting this value for 
n in (6), we have another integrable case, viz. 

4 a- 8 
ro = __4-- § . 

Putting this for n in (14), we have another integrable case, viz. 

8 
— 3 8 



m = 



~ 8 " 5' 

-3 + 1 



and thus, by using alternately the expressions for m in (6) and (14), 
we find that besides the two cases in which the values of m are 0, 
and — 2 the equation is also integrable, when m is any term in the 
infinite series 

4 8 8 12 12 16 fi ,.KN 

"- 4 »-y-8 , "?-T , -y , -T* kc (15) ' 

the general term being the negative number 

- 4 1 

which we may consider as the criterion of integrability ofRiccatVs 
equation, when m is neither nor — 2, q being any number in the 
series 1, 2, 3, &c. 

It must be observed that the first, third, fifth, and all the odd terms 
of the series (15) arise from the formula (7), and the second, fourth, 
sixth, and all the even terms, from the formula (12), so that when, in 
any proposed case, m is an odd term of the series (15), we must 
compare it with (7), and deduce the transformed equation (8), the 
exponent in which will be the preceding term in the series (15). We 
shall then have to compare this reduced equation with (12), and de- 
duce the transformation (13) in which the exponent will be the next 
preceding term of (15), we shall, therefore, return with this equation 
to (7), and so on, alternately using the forms (7) and (12) till at 
length the exponent ip (7) becomes — 4, when the transformation 
(8) will be the final equation, and will be immediately integrable. 
An example will clearly illustrate this : 
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EXAMPLES. 

(91.*) 1. To determine the relation between x and 3 in the equa- 
tion. 

2dx 
dy + y 2 dx = — . 

x^ 

ft 
Since the exponent m = — - is found among the terms of the senes 

(15,) we are sure that the proposed is an integrable form, and our ob- 
ject is to reduce it by successive tranformations to the fundamental 

8 
form, m = 0, In order to this, as — - is an odd term of the senes 

o 

we must commence these transformations by comparing the proposed 

with (7), so that 

8 4 

^ = 2, ro + 4 = -.•. m = — -and 6 = 1, 
o o 

and the first transformation (8) is 

dy' + by^dx — 2a?'"* . . . . (1) ; 
comparing this with (12), we have 

— ; = 1» r^r = 2 and 7— r = « 

ro+ 1 ro+1 m + 1 3 

from which we get 

a = — 3, 6 = — 6, ro = — 4, 
so that the second transformation (13) is 

dy" — 61/" 2 dx" = — 3s"- 4 dx" .... (2). 
Returning with this to equation (7), we have for the final transforma- 
tion (8) 

dy'"—$y'"* dx'" = — Ux"' .... (3). 

of which the primitive is 

V" - l f W - 1 W T y - + V * <4\ 

x -eJfZ^l w-2 log 'V-vT"* () * 

It remains then to substitute in this equation, for x"\ y"\ their proper 
values in terms of #, y. From (4) and (1) we have 
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also 



= -j y' = — v** + *, 



*'" = ^r = -y"x'»-^ 



and from (9) and (10) 



*' = ** f ," = !==. 



y* x — yx 2 

6**(1— i,*) 

hence, by substituting these values in the equation (4), we have die 
following equation between x and y, viz. 

6y/ 2 6+^(3V2+^)(l-ji) 

or, since 

6 V 2of* = 6V 2af* log. e = log. e^ 2 *"*, 
the equation may be written thus, by passing from the logarithms to 
the numbers 

^vn4 j 6 + **(8^/2+-g*)(l-y*) j = c 

6 — a£ (3 x/ 2 — x%) (1 — ya?) 
2. To determine the relation between x and y, in the equa- 



tion 



tion 



a?dx 
dy + y* dx = — — 

3. To determine the relation between x and y, in the equa- 

dy + jf <fep = — a? ar 4 

a . ^, f a^v — x 
- + C = tan." 1 —2 . 

x a 
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4. To determine the relation between x and y, in the equa- 
tion 

dy = (f + 2af 3 ) dx 

3 V 2 4 . a- 3 + y* 3 — 6 

- — = tan.- 1 j£ h C. 

a? 3 3 V 2a? 3 (a# + 1) 

It may be observed before terminating this article, that every equa- 
tion of the form 

dy + btf x*dx = ax p dx . . . . (B), 
which indeed is the form in which the equation which bears this name 
was proposed by Riccati, may be reduced to the simpler form (A), 
by substituting 

for dz x q dx, 
for thus we get 

— - = zand x = Uq 4- 1) z\ i+», 

q + 1 <N * 

and, differentiating this last equation, we have 

-g 

. z 9+l dz 
dx = 



9 



9 



also 



(?+.i) ,+l 



x'=\(q+l)z\' + \ 



and these values, substituted in the equation (B) transform it to 



P-9 



dy + btf dz = a (q + 1) *"*" z 9 dz, 
which agrees with the form (A), page 296. 

Having now considered the principal cases of differential equations 
of two variables, which may be integrated by the separation of the 
variables, it remains to examine those equations which may be con- 
verted into exact differentials. 
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On rendering Differential Equations exact* 

(92.) Every differential equation 

Mdx + Ndy = .... (1) 
necessarily implies a relation between x and y, which relation Exhi- 
bits the primitive of that equation. It is not necessary, however, that 
(1) should arise from this primitive by direct differentiation, it may 
arise from eliminating a constant between this primitive and its direct 
differential, and if so it will not satisfy the condition of integrability 
(78) which has place only for correct differentials. The relation, 
however, between x and y is the same both in the direct and indirect 
differential equation, as already observed at page 175, and on this 
account it is easy to see that the one ought to become identical with 
the other, by introducing a factor, but that a factor will render every* 
differential equation exact may be directly proved as follows : 
Divide the equation ( 1 ) by Ncta and it becomes 
j/ + K = . % . . (2), 

M 

K being put for -=^, and let us suppose that c is the constant, by the 

elimination of which from the primitive F (#, y) = and its imme- 
diate differential the equation (l) o* (2) has been produced. - The 
same will be produced if we solve the primitive for c anfl differentiate 
the result ; that is, putting the primitive tmiler -the form c =/(#, y) + 
and differentiating, we have * 

Q * « 

= Pjp' + Q .:p' + ~ =p + K, 

that is, 

?p' + Q = P (/>' + K), 
but the first member of this equation is the exact differential of/(x f 
y) ; hence the second member is the exact differential of the same 
function, so that there always exists a factor P which will render any 
proposed differential ( 1 ) integrable. 

Besides the factor P, there exists also an infinite number of others 
that will render the proposed integrable for representing the integral 
of MP dx + NP dy = by w, we shall have 



«**t; 
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cfci = MP<*r + NPefy, 
and multiplying each member by any arbitrary function of u, <pu we get 

<pu du = cpu (MVdx + NPefy), 
and it is obvious that we may assume cpu of ah infinite number of 
values that may render the first member of this last equation an exact 
differential, and consequently the second member also. 

As to the determination of one of these factors z, in the first in- 
stance we know that since Mzdx + IXzdy is an exact differential, we 
must have the condition 

d . Ms d . Nz 



dy dx 



that is, 



Mete zdM = Nek zdN 
dy dy dx dx 

,dM eJN x - T dz ^ K dz , n . 

from which equation we can deduce a value for z in particular circum- 
stances, viz. 1st, when this factor happens to be a function of only 
one of the variables, and 2d, if the differential expression is homoge- 
neous. 

dz 
(93.) Let z be a function of x only, then -=-= 0, and therefore from 

equation (3) we deduce 

dM dN dx _ dz 

( %~ — Ite ' N ~ "F 

so that the first member cannot contain y ; hence, if there exist a 

factor z which is a function of x only, we must have in the first place 

the condition 

,dM <JN V - T „ 

( ly— ■ Zr ) + N-F,....(4). 

and then to determine z we have the equation 
log. z —fFxdx. 
Let us take a particular case or two of this kind. 

26 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. To determine the primitive of the equation 
ydx — xdy = 0. 



Here 



* dy dx * N —x 

, ^ - dx , 1 

logz = — 2/— =log.-s 

_ 1 



therefore, multiplying the proposed by this, we have 
of which the integral is 



y da — xdy _ 



5 = o. 
a: 

2. To determine the primitive of the equation 

, *% + {b — 2y) dx = 0, 
<dM_ dN> l_ __3 
*<fy "d^* N "" ■ x 

...log.z = -3/- = log.± 

__ 1 

therefore, multiplying the proposed by this, 
which is an exact differential, the primitive being 

3. Let the linear equation 

«fy + Fydx = Qd* 
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be proposed : 

dM_dN 2. = p 
* dy dx * N 

.-. log. * = f¥dx .\ z = 6' pd % 
therefore, multiplying the proposed by this, we have 

e' Fd * dy + y t**** Vdx = e' Pd * Qdr, 
of which the primitive is \ 

e f***y=fe' Pd * Qdx 
,or . 

y = e-' p **\fef™*Qyx\. 
It must be observed that z is not necessarily the factor which will 
render the equation iritegrable, although the condition (4) have place, 
for there may not exist any such factor : we cannot affirm therefore 
that the proposed after having been multiplied by the factor 2, as de- 
termined from that condition, has been rendered integrable till we 
have submitted it to the criterion of integrability (78). The follow- 
ing example from Jephs'on's FtuxioncU Calculus is not to be rendered 
integrable by any factor which is a function of x only, although the 
condition (4) has place. 
v , 4. Let the equation be 

t aydx + 2axdy = xydx, 

K dM <DI, 1 . 1 , ON a + x 



* 



dy dx * N 2ax v ' lax 



log. z = — - / — fda = 

6 2J x 2a J 



log.** 2x 



.\ z = e — e , 

and if the proposed be multiplied by this, the result will not satisfy the 
condition of integrability. 

5. To determine the primitive of the equation 

1 

x* dy + (4x* y — — ) dx = 

y ^ v * VI — X*' < 



x 4 y + «/ 1 _ ^ = C. 
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6. To determine the primitive of the equation 
K ay dy + (ex — by 2 ) dx = 0; 

ac 



btf — cx — — h = Q 



e 



26 

(94.) Let us now consider homogeneous differential equations. It 
may be proved that equations of this kind may always be rendered 
integrable by means of a homogeneous factor, and as the method of . 
showing this* just as easy for any number of variables *s for two, 
we may as well take the more general case. * 

Let then the proposed equation be 

du = Mdx + Ncfy + Tdz + &c. = . . . . (1), 

which we shall consider to be homogeneous and inexact, and let U 
represent the factor which ought to render du an exact differential 
du' ; we shall then have 

V du = TJ Mdx +JJ Ndy + U Vdz + &c. = du' = . . . (2). 

But from the property of. homogeneous differential equations, demon- 
strated at (80), we have, by putting n for the degree of homogeneity 
off*', 

UMj+UNy + UP2+&c.=ntt' (3);' 

hence, dividing equation (1) by this, we have 

Mdx + Nrfy + Vdz d- & c. _ du' 

M* + Ny + P* + &cT "" ~n7 " * * # W# 

Now the second member of this equation is an exact differential, its 

integral being — log. t*', consequently this equation shows that the 
n 

factor U, requisite to render (1) an exact differential, is 

~~ Mx + Ny + Pz + &c7 
If there are but two variables, the requisite factor to render 

Mdx + Nc% = 
an exact differential is 

1 
Mx + Jfy 
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If the degree of homogeneity, n, of the Bought integral should be 0, 
this process becomes inapplicable (80). 

, * When it so happens that the factor thus deduced is oo or the de- 
nominator of U is 0, it become useless, as we require a finite factor, 
and this may in such cases be often otherwise discovered. Thus, 
taking the equation of two variables 

Mdx + N% = 0, 
if we find that 

Mar + Ny = . •. N = — M -, 

so that the proposed may be put under the form 

* y v 

which will obviously be an exact differential if we multiply it by a 

x 
factor U capable of rendering UMy equal to a function of -, and such 

a factor may often be readily discovered. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. To determine the integral of the differential equation 

(yx + f)dx — (x* — yx) dy = 0. 
In this example 

M = y« + s*, N = — x* + xy 

. TJ- l - 1 

Mx + JSy 2fx ; 

therefore, multiplying the proposed by this factor, we have 

dx xdy dx dy __ 

2y~ 2y* + 2* 2y ~~ ' 

of which the integral is (79) 

x 

- + log. xy = C. 

2. To determine the integral of the differential equation 

{x*y + f) dx — (x> + xf) dy = 0. 
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* * 

H«re 

so that 

Mar + Ny = 0, . 
and therefore, as above, the proposed may be put under the form 

" if 

and we have now to discover what factor U, will make 

*»(*+*■) =F| 

It is easy to perceive that y 2 a? i3 such a factor ; multiplying by it, 
therefore, and we shall have, to integrate the equation, 

(1 + J)rf- = 

or 

' (l+^-)«fe. = 0. 

The integral of this is z — -- = C, and, therefore, that of the pro- 
posed is * 

xy 

We need not multiply examples here, as the student may apply 
this process to the homogeneous equations, integrated at (88), by the 
separation of the variables. It is easy to show that in every case in 
which the separation of the variables is possible, a factor may be found 
that will render the equation an exact differential, but we shall not 
seek this factor, as the process would comprehend only that class of£ 
differential equations which we know maybe integrated by separating, 
the variables. 

As every differential equation of two variables is capable of being 
rendered an exact differential by means of a factor, and as unfortu- 
nately analysis in its present state furnishes us with methods of find- 
ing this factor in but few cases, analysts, and especially Eider, have 
been induced to consider the inverse problem; that is, instead of 
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seeking for the factor which would render a differential equation inte- 
grate, they have sought the relation which ought to exist among the 
variables and differentials of an equation, given in form only, in order 
that a factor given also in form might render it integrable. But, ob- 
serves JVJ. Peacock ,* ^ these investigations frequently involve differ- 
ential equations,' which cannot be integrated by any known method, 
and it cannot be said that the cases in which they are successful are 
of very great importance or extent. In order to ensure this method 
all the success of which it is capable, it would require a very com- 
plete classification of the forms of differential equations of the first 
order, as well as a knowledge of the forms of the multipliers which 
are suited to each class. The immense extent, however, of this in- 
quiry, and the difficulties which are met with, even in the simplest 
cases, preclude all hopes of its proving of much service in the general 
integration of differential equations of the first order. " On the inverse 
method of factors the student may, however, consult Dubourguet Cal- 
cttZ, Diff. et Int. torn. 2, p. 88, and Jephson's Calculus, vol. 2, p. 145. 
(95.) Before terminating the present chapter, we shall remark that 
we have sometimes to differentiate under the sign of integration, that 

du 
is, M being a function of x and #, to determine — from u =fMdx ; 

uu 

this is done as follows : 

Since 

du 

dtt -Mand — - — - d ^ - dM 
dx dydx dxdy dx dy' 

we have, by multiplying by da?, and integrating as regards ar, 

du /+dM 



au ___ /» 
dy J 



dy 



* Examples of the application of the Differential and Integral Calctdus, by George 
Peacock, a.m., frs., &c. &c., p. 340. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE GEOMETRICAL APPLICATIONS OF DIFFER- 
ENTIAL EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST ORDER 
AND DEGREE, AND ON EQUATIONS OF 
THE FIRST ORDER AND HIGHER 
DEGREES. 

(96.) Before we proceed to consider differential equations of the 
higher orders and degrees, it will be desirable to present to the stu- 
dent a few geometrical problems of which the solutions depend upon 
the principles taught in the preceding chapter. 

PROBLEM i. 

To determine the curve whose tangent is a mean proportional be- 
tween the part of the axis intercepted between it and a given point, 
and that same part augmented by a given line. 

Let the rectangular axes originate at the given point, and let a de- 
note the given line. The distance of the origin from the intersection 
of the axis with the tangent will be expressed by the difference be- 
tween the subtangent and abscissa, that is, by 

dx 

hence, by the conditions of the problem, the differential equation of 
the required curve is 



or 



or 



jf = ( a _2*)y— — (a — x) m 
, __ (a — 2x) ydx — (a — x) xdy 

y* 
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; * * v * 

and, as the second member is an exact differential, we have, by inte- 
grating, „ 

y = ( tt ~*)* + C\:tf = (a — x)x+ Cy, 

therefore the equation of the curve is 

tf + x 2 — (ax+ H Cy) = 0, 
which is, therefore, a circle*passing through the origin, and of which 
the coordinates of the centre arc i a, £ C, (Anal. Gum.) The de- 
termination of C requires an additional condition. 



PROBLEM II. 

To determine the curve of which the normal is equal to that part 
of the axis of x intercepted between it and the origin. 

The part of the axis between the normal and the origin is the sum 
of the subnormal and abscissa ; it is 

also the expression for the normal is 






hence the differential equation of the curve is 

or 

■f— itcy^-.— a» = 0, 
t ax 

* - tfdx — 2xydy — x*dx=Q. 

This equation is homogeneous but not an exact differential ; hence, by 
(94), the integral is 

^^^ = C .-. f + ^ — 2C* = 0, 

consequently the required curve is a circle passing through the ori- 
gin, and of which the radius is G, any arbitrary line. 

27 
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On Trajectories* 

(96.) A trajectory is a curve which intersects a given family of 
curves all in the same constant angle. 

Let the general equation of any family of curves be 

F'(:r,y,a) =0 J . . . (1), 

a being the arbitrary parameter, and let the sought curve be such as 

to intersect each of these in the constant angle tan. -1 a. Let us first 

consider some individual curve of the family (1), a having a fixed 

value, then putting p for the -y- derived from its equation, in order to 
ax 

distinguish it from the ~ derived from the equation of the sought curve, 

we have (Anal. Geotn.) 






1 _L ' d 9 



. (2). 
(3). 



dy _ p+a 
' dx 1 — ap' 
Now whatever be ths sought curve, this equation, in conjunction 
with (1) will obviously determine the point (x,y) of intersection with 
the individual curve. It follows, therefore, that if we eliminate the 
parameter a, by means of these equations, the Tesult will be the locus 
of these points for all the curves of the family (1), that is to say, it 
will, be the equation of the trajectory sought 

If the constant angle of intersection is a right angle, then a = go , 
and consequently from (2) 

1+1>'^ = .... (3'), 

and eliminating a, by means of this and (1), the resulting equation 
will be that of the rectangular trajectory. 

It may be here remarked that instead of leaving the elimination of 
a till we come to the equation (3) or (3'), we may previously perform 
the elimination by means of (X) and its differential coefficient p' 9 since 
p' is the only term in (3) into which it can enter. 
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PROBLEM III. 



To determine the curve which intersects at a right angle every 
straight line of the family 

y = ax . . . . (1), 

that is to say, all the straight lines that can he possibly drawn through 
the origin. 

By differentiating this equation, we have 
p' = a . . . . (2), 
therefore, eliminating a by means of this and (1), we have 

.'. xdx + ydy = 0, 
which is the differential equation of the trajectory ; hence, by inte- 
grating, • 

x* + tf=C, 
so that the trajectory is a circle of arbitrary radius centre at the origin. 



PROBLEM IV. 

To determine the trajectory which intersects the series of straight 
lines 

y = ax 
in the oblique angle tan.*" 1 a. 

As before, 



r x 



hence the equation (3) is 

I 
dy x 



'-+* 



** 1 — »' 



. (a? — ay) dy — (y + ax) dx = 0, 



x 

which is the differential equation of the sought curve. By integrat- 
ing this (89), we have 
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tan.- 1 1 = a log. C Vx* +' tf, . 

but a times the hyp. log. of any quantity is equal to the log. of the 
same quantity in the system whose modulus is a ; hence, calling the 
base corresponding to this modulus 6, the foregoing equation is the 
same as 



Log. b tan.- 1 i = Log. C -J* + tf, 

or, putting 

V 

x/s* -f y 3 = r, and tan.- 1 - = w 

x 

b u = Cr, 
C being arbitrary. If we assume it so that r = 1 when w = 0, then 
C = 1, and the equation becomes 

* 6 = r, 

which is that of a logarithmic spiral ; b being the base of the system 
represented, a = tan. / P (see Diff. Calc. p. 119,) the modulus, 

and tan." 1 - = w being the angle PF A. 
. x 

PROBLEM V. 

To determine the rectangular trajectory of the system of parabolas 
y 2 = 2cur. 
Here 

p' = - and a = |- .\ p' = -?-. 
r y 2x r 2x 

Hence the equation (3") is 

1 + h • ~£ = ° •"• 2ard * + * dy = °' 

which is the differential equation. Integrating this, we have 

2*» + tf = C, 
the equation of an ellipse, of which the centre is at the common vertex 
of the variable parabolas, and of which the axes are 2\/C and */2& 
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As C is arbitrary there are, as usual, an infinite number of elliptic 
trajectories, but in ally the axes are to each other as 2 to >/2, or as 
V2 9 to 1. 



PROBLEM VI. 

To determine the rectangular trajectory of the series of parabolas 
whose general equation is 

\f — oaf*. 

The trajectory is the ellipse my 1 + nx* = C. 

PROBLEM VII. 

To determine the rectangular trajectory of a series of circles all 
touching a given straight line at a given point. 

Any circle passing through the given point, and having its centre 
on the given line is a rectangular trajectory. 

Integration of Differential Equations of the First Order and of the 
Higher Degrees. 

(97.) The most general form of a differential equation containing 
two variables, and of the nth degree, is 

£ + p^ + .... + m| + n = o.... ( „, 

and such an equation we know (82) cannot be the immediate differ- 
ential of any integral, but must be derived from its primitive by the 
elimination of a constant which enters it in the nth degree. This 
elimination may be considered to be performed thus. The primitive* 
being solved for the proposed constant C we shall have, in conse- 
quence of C having n roots, n expressions for C, in terms of £ and y f 
from all of which C will vanish by differentiation, and we shall thus 
have n differential equations of the first degree of which the integral 
of each will satisfy, being indeed a factor of, the primitive, and their 
product will be the equation of the nth degree (1). 
Hence, to return from (1) to the primitive, we must find its n com* 
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dy 
ponent factors of the first degree in ^, integrate each of these an- 
nexing the same constant C and then multiply the n results together, 
and we shall thus have the complete primitive. The theory of mis 
class of equations is therefore very easy and obvious, but the resolu- 
tion of (1) into its component simple factors, or, in other words, the 
solution of an equation of the nth degree, is a problem not to be ac- 
complished in the present state of analysis, except in a few particular 
cases. We shall give an example or two in these cases. 



EXAMPLES. 

(98.) 1. Given 

,£+»%-,-■■ 

dy 
This being an equation of the second degree, the two values of -2- 

are determinable : they are 



dy — x ± Vy 2 + x 2 
dx~~ y ' 

hence the component factors of the proposed are 

*■£+ * WF+* = ° 

dy 

V-£+ x — Vf + * = Q 

which reduce to 

y dy + x d x 
± JJ =dx, 

Vtf + x* 

and it is plain that the first member of this is the differential of 

=fc Vy 2 + a?; consequently the factors of the required primitive are 

± Vy 2 + x* = x + C, 

of which the product is 

It is easy to see, without further illustration, how the primitive is to 



It- 
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be obtained, when the proposed differential equation is resolvable into 
its constituent factors. When this resolution is impossible, the 
primitive may nevertheless be obtained by analytical artifice, when 
the proposed appears under certain forms. 

I. 

The solution may be effected when only one of the variables x or 
y enter the proposed, provided the equation can be solved for this 
•variable. 

Put p' for the differential coefficient, then, as the equation contains 
but one of the variables, say x, and as moreover it may be solved for 
this, we may reduce it to the form 

x == Fp' . . . . (1). 

Now since dy = p'dLr, we have, by integrating by parts, the second 
member, 

y — xp' —Jxdp .... (2). 

Substituting (1) in (2), we have the equation 

y= p >Y p >—fYp>dp' .... (3), 

it remains, therefore, to integrate the differential of a single variable 
Fp'dp\ and then to eliminate p by means of (1) and (3) ; the result 
will be the sought relation between x and y. 

It may be here remarked that if the proposed equation is not so 
easily solvable for x\ as for p', then, instead of (1), we had better get 

p' = Far .\ dy = Fx • dx, 

which immediately gives the required relation 

y =/Fx • dx. 

2. Given the equation 

dv* A 

x-£f + x — 1 = 0, or xp* + x — 1 = 

to determine the relation between x and y. 
Solving for a?, we have 

X = tf r +l (1)# 

Hence the equation (3) is 
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y p* + 1 •/ p u + 1 



putting in this the value of p\ furnished by (1), we have 

y=. J x — x 2 — tan.- 1 1/ r- C. 

If, in the case we are now considering, the proposed is not solvable r 
either for x orp', then the artifice usually employed is that of substi- 
tuting xz for p', as by this means we ob\ain an equation of which all 
the terms, unless one is constant, become divisible by a power of x r 
and therefore the degree of the equation may be depressed. If then,, 
in this depressed state, the equation can be solved for x in terms or 
s, or for z in terms of a?, we shall have, by substituting the result in 
the assumed condition p' = xz, either 

-jjr = zfz.: y =fzfz dfz (l) r 

or else 

-£ = xfx.-.y =fxfxdx.~. . (2). 

In the first case the relation between x and y will be given by com- 
bining (1) with the depressed equation. 
3. Given the equation 

*£+•■£+»-•• 

dv 
Here, if we were to substitute yz for -— , we should be no more able 

CbX 

to depress the equation than in its present form, because of the con- 

dx 5 
stant 1 ; but if we change its form by multiplying the terms by -jj » 

it becomes 
4 dx 2 dx* 

dx 
which, by the substitution of 1/2 for— , reduces to 

tf + tf* + y« a 5 = or » + «• + **» = 
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__ s (2 — 3s 5 ) riz 
... dy ^ _|_ gy ; 

hence, in virtue of the condition 

dx = yz dy, 

we have, by substitution, 

2z A dz Zz°dz 

dx = 



(1 + * 5 ) 3- (1+s 5 ) 3 ' 
and, integrating, 

3 1_ 

* "" 5(1+**) — 27T+7)" 2 + C • ' • • (2)' 
The equations (1) and (2), combined, express the relation between 
x and y. To eliminate z we may first determine 1 + z 5 from the 
quadratic (2), and thus obtain the function of a?, which equals the de- 
nominator of (1) ; and if 1 be taken from this function, the f power 
of the result will be the numerator. 

II. 

The solution may be effected when both variables enter the propo- 
sed, provided they render the terms homogeneous with respect to the 
variables, and provided, moreover, we could solve the equation for x, 
if it were equal to y. 

For, let n be the degree of homogeneity, then, by substituting xz 

for y, and dividing by at 1 , which must necessarily be a common factor 

of the terms, we shall have an equation between z and p, in which 

the highest power of z will be n ; if then this equation can be solved 

for z % we shall have 

z = Fp' .-. dz = dFp', 

but, since 

y = xz .•. dy = xdz + zdx. 

or, substituting for z and dz the values above, 

dy = xdFp + Fp . dx, 

or, since dy = p'dx, this equation reduces to 

dx dFp 

(p' - Fp 1 ) dx = xdFp' .-. — = jTZIJy. 

28 
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and this, in conjunction with the assumed condition 

y = *Fj/, 
furnishes the required relation between x and y. 
4. Given the equation 

y — xp' = x y/ 1 + p 

to determine the relation between x and y. 

Putting xz for y, and dividing the result by x, we have 

* — p'=>/l + p*.-. *=/>'+>/ 1 +P* 

and from the equation 

p'dx = dy = xdz + zdx 

we get 

dx __ <fe ___ rf p' p'dp' 

~x~ ~~ p' — i 7T+^ — 1 + P** 

and integrating 



log. x = —log. (p' + Vl+p*) — log. VI + p*+leg.C; 

hence 

C 

and this, in conjunction with the assumed condition 
j, = xz = * (j/ + y/l+p*) 

expresses the relation between x and y. To get this m a single equa* 
tion, we must eliminate p ; and, in order to this, substitute the value 
of a:, above, in this expression for t/, and it becomes 

C C 2 Ic 3 

hence, by substitution, the expression above for x becomes 

c+vc— f* 

the relation required. 
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in. 

Another integrable form 19 

dy dxi 

in which the function F-~ contains neither x nor y. This is Cfa* 

dx * 

rauPsform. 

By differentiating this form, we have 

*1 = p = p > + x %L + «EpLV 

ax r r dx dp dx 

which equation leads equally to the two conditions 

(4)....x+^ = 0and^ = 0....(5). 

Now the first of these contains no differential, for , , is the differ- 

dp 

ential coefficient of dp\ and is, therefore, a function of p\ so that, if p 
be eliminated by means of (1) and (2), the resulting equation between 
x and y will certainly satisfy the proposed, but yet cannot be the com- 
plete primitive, since no arbitrary constant is introduced. The com- 
plete primitive must, therefore, be furnished by the other condition (5). 

dp' 
Now the condition -~— = leads to p = C ; hence the remark- 
able fact, that in Gairaut's form the complete primitive is found, by 
merely .substituting the arbitrary constant C for p in that form 



EXAMPLE. 

To determine the complete primitive of the equation 
dy , dif 

9 dx dx 29 

or 

y=p'x + a(\+p% 
Substituting C for p', we find for the primitive the equation 
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y = Co? + a (1 + C*), 
as is obvious, for if we differentiate this, we get p' = C, and this put 
for C, in the equation, produces the proposed. 
In like manner, the complete primitive of 

ydx — xdy = a(dx* + dtfft, 
or 

y=p'x + a{l+p*)K 
is 

y + Cx + a(l+C*)l 

IV. 

We shall terminate the present chapter by exhibiting the integral 
of the form 

• y = P* + Q, 
where P and Q are functions of p\ 
By differentiating, we have 

dy = p'dx = Ydx + xdP + dQ 
... (p — p ') dx + xdP + dQ = • 

^ P— p' P— p' # 

This last is a linear equation (87), and, therefore, 

f dP f dP 

... ^- 1/ ,/-._f3 ?! , 

consequently this equation, in conjunction with the proposed, expresses 
the relation between x and y, and if p' be eliminated therefrom, this 
relation will be expressed in a single equation between the variables. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE THEORY OF SINGULAR SOLUTIONS OP 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF THE 

FIRST ORDER. 

(99.) Every differential equation may be considered to have been 
derived from its primitive, by eliminating a constant between it and 
its immediate differential. Thus, if F (#, y, c) = 0, c being the ar- 
bitrary constant, is the complete primitive of the differential equation 

/(».y.^) = o....(i), 

then has (1) arisen from eliminating c, by means of the equations 

(2) .... F (x,y,c) = 0,^Mk£> = . . . . (3). 

Now if instead of the constant quantity c, any variable quantity were 
to be substituted in each of these equations the result of the elimina- 
tion of that variable would obviously be the same equation (1), so 
that, if c be supposed to be such a variable that the differential (3) of 
(1) may be precisely the same as when we supposed it constant, then 
this variable value may be attributed to c, without affecting in any- 
wise the result (1) of its elimination. Let us then see whether it is 
possible for such a variable value of c to exist. By considering c var 
liable, as well as x and y, the differential coefficient derived from (2), 
relatively to the independent variable x, is 

dF (s, y, c) dF (x, y, c) dc __ 
dx dc dx 

and in order that this expression may be the same as would arise from 
differentiating, on the supposition of c constant, that is, in order that 
it may be identical to (3), it is obviously merely necessary to deter- 
mine e from the condition 

dF (*, y, c) rfc 
dc dx 

which condition may be satisfied upon either of the hypotheses 
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<2c iff* (ar, v, c) 

The first fixes a constant value for c, and therefore the requisite va- 
riable value is to be determined from the second. This variable then 
put for c in (2), however it may alter the form pr degree of that equa- 
tion does not deprive it of the character of being an integral of (1) 
seeing that this last arises from the combination of (2) and its imme- 
diate differential (3). This integral is necessarily different from the 
complete primitive (2), since in this c is an arbitrary constant, while 
in the other case, it is a certain function of x and t/, determinable 
from (5). 

We see, therefore, that it is possible for a differential equation to 
have other integrals besides the complete primitive, but derivable from 
it by substituting in it, for the arbitrary constant c, each of its values 
given in terms of a? and y by the equation (5). Such integrals are 
called singular integrals, or singular solutions of the proposed differ- 
ential equation. 

It must be here particularly remarked, that the value of c, as de- 
duced from the equation (5), is not necessarily a function of the va- 
riables ; for c may be connected with these variables in F (x, y, c) 
merely by way of addition or subtraction, in which case (5) will im- 
ply fc = 0, the roots of which equation will be particular constant va- 
lues of c, which, substituted in the complete primitive, will furnish so 
many particular cases of that primitive ; these, therefore, will be but 
particular solutions. Moreover the value of c, as deduced from (5), 
may appear under the form of a function of x and y, and yet be, in 
reality, a constant value ; for the complete primitive, if solved for one 
of the constants a, which enter it, will furnish for the value of that 
constant a function of x, y, and c ; if, therefore, this function, by as- 
suming any particular value for c, or, indeed, if any function <p of this 
function, agree with the function for c given by (5), then the substi- 
tution of this latter for c in the primitive is no more than substituting 
the constant 9a, and thus the solution is not a singular, but, as before, 
a particular solution, and would have been immediately furnished by 
the primitive, upon substituting (pa for c. It is necessary, therefore, 
before we pronounce the result of the elimination of c from the equa- 
tions (2) and (5) to be a singular solution of (1), to assure ourselves 
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that this same result cannot be obtained by the mere substitution of 
constant function for c in (2). 

It may be here remarked, that if the value of y or of x be deduced 
from the complete primitive 2, we may write it 

y + f(x, c) = or x + /(</* c) = ; 
hence the differential of either of these with respect to c only, that is, 
the condition (5) becomes either 



that is 



—dc — °' or -rfr"-°* 



so that the values of c, corresponding to singular solutions, are fur- 
nished equally by equation (5), or by these two. 

There is one class of differential equations which we can at once 
affirm to have no singular solution, viz. those into whose complete 
primitives the arbitrary constant c enters only in the first power; for 
in such cases c will be eliminated in (5) by differentiation, so that 
this equation fails in this case to supply a value for c. We have seen 
(82) that equations of the first order and nth degree arise from primi- 
tives into which c enters in the nth degree. Hence no differential 
equation of the first order and degree can have a singular solution.* 
See Note D. 

Before proceeding further, let us illustrate what has been said by 
an example, and let the proposed equation be 



ydx — xdy = a Vdx 2 + dy* 9 
or 

y = p'x + a VI + p /a , 

which being of Clairaut's form, its complete primitive is 

y = ex + o \/l + c 2 . . . . (1). 

To determine the singular solution, we are to eliminate C between 
this result and 



% _ 



— * + / ! i ^a — . \ c 



* It must not be forgotten, that in all our reasonings on the theory of differen- 
tial equations, they are considered as freed from radicals. 
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substituting this in (1), we have 



y =r y/a 2 —a*, 

or 

y* + x 2 = a 2 . . . . (2), 

which is the singular solution, for it can never be comprised in the 
complete primitive (1), since whatever value we give to c, that equa- 
tion always represents a straight line, while (2) represents a circle. 

As in Clairaut's form, to which the above example belongs, the 

complete primitive is always the same as the proposed differential 

. equation, viewing the coefficient p in the light of an arbitrary constant, 

it is evident tjiat in this form the singular solutions may be obtained 

dy dx 

by eliminating p between the proposed and -r^- = 0, or -ry = 0. 

If this were the case with other forms as well as with that of Clairaut, 
we should then be able to determine the singular solutions whenever 
they exist from the proposed differential equation, without being at 
the trouble of first finding the complete primitive. Let us then ex- 
amine this point. 

(100.) It has been seen that the differential equation (3) is the same,, 
whether c be constant causing (2) to be the complete integral of (1), 
or whether it be such a variable as to cause (2) to be the singular 
solution of (1). In either case the elimination of c from these two 
equations produces (1), so that if we solve (3) for c, calling the result 

c = 9(avy,p')» 
and substitute this value in (2) we shall have (1) under the form 

u = F (x, y, <p) . . . . (1'), 
where 9 is put for 9 (a:, y, p). 

This equation being the same as (1), the original differential equa- 
tion, it follows that if we substitute for p which enters the function 9, 
its value as deduced from (1), when put under the form 

P +f&y) =0, 

that is to say, the value 

p' = —f(*>y)> 

the expression for «, (1'), will be identically 0, that is, independently 
of any relation between x and y. As, therefore, ( 1') fixes no relation 
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between x and y, we may differentiate this equation aa if they were 
independent, taking care to observe that 9 is a function of a?, y and 
p', and that p' = — f(x, y) ; hence, differentiating with respect to ar, 
we have 

du du dip du dip dp __ 

dx dip dx dip dp dx 
and with respect to y, 

du du dtp du dp dp' •* 

dy dip dy dp dp dy 



From these two equations we get 

dp' __ du du dcp \* du dip . 
dx dx d(p dx dip dp' ' 
dp __ du du dq> du dp * 
dy dy dip dy d/p dp* /' 

Now, in the case of a singular solution, we must have 

^ u — n 
dip 

for then the value (p of c is determined conformably to the condition 

:£-'*■ 

and consequently the two foregoing equations become • 
dp' * dp' 

r = OD, — — = QD , 

dx dy 



dx _ dy 

hence, if p' be eliminated by means of either of these and the proposed 
differential equation, the result will be a singular solution, if it be a 
solution at all, that is, if it satisfy the proposed equation. 

The preceding conditions lead to another for the determination of 
p\ sometimes of more convenient application than these. Thus the 
proposed differential equation being ^ 

U=/(*,y,lO=0. 
we have, by differentiating it, 

29 
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* dx* dx dy dx dp dx dg dx 

. £5. = _i^L + *L & - ,*1 J. *' 4> 
* ' dp' * dr "*" dy dx J ' ^ <b "*" ~dj dx'' 

But, by the foregoing conditions, this divisor is oo ; hence 



:<: 



dU n 



which equation will give the values of p', necessary to fulfil the con- 
ditions above. It must be remarked that throughout this article, ft 
has been considered as a function of both x -and y, ar being the inde- 
pendent variable ; but the singular solution u = may contain only 
;r r which cannot, of course, satisfy the {proposed, but by considering 
y as the independent variable ; hence for such solutions as these, we 

must, in the foregoing condition, consider jp' = — . < 

(101.) The connexion between the complete primitive and the 
singular solution is susceptible of geometrical illustration. For the 
complete primitive represents always a family of curves, c being the 
variable parameter, and we inow\I)iff* Cole. p. 147,) that the enve- 
lope of this family is analytically represented by the equation which 
arises from eliminating c by means of the complete primitive, and its 
differential' with respect to c. But we have seen that the singular 
solution is given by the same elimination : hence the singular solution 
is the equation of the curve which envelopes the family represented 
by the complete primitive. As in Clairaut's form, the complete 
primitive is the'equationdof a family of straight lines, it follows that if 
this form ought to belong to a curve, the equation of that curve must 
be the singular solution.' 

• (102.) We shall now add a few examples of the determination of 
singular solutions. *■ 



V EXAMPLES. 

1. Given the equation 

U = (x "+ y)p' — sp*— (« + V) =<> 
to determine the singular solution 
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dV 

Substituting this in U = 0, it becomes 

(r + y) 2 Ix + yf , , N ' * , ', 

2a? 4a? - v JJ 

or 

* — V — 2 */ax = 0* / 
If this satisfies the proposed, it is the singular solution. In order to 
ascertain this, substitute in the proposed 

y = x — 2 y/ux 

* 

a 

i , — — 

r V ax f 

and we find the first member become 

a (s/ux — a 2 ) 

2{*-Jax)(l^^—)-± j ^_(a+*--2^a*)=0 

or 

2(x — Vax) — 2 (Vax — a) — x% 2 </ax—a — a— x+2l/ax=0, 
where it is obvious that the terms destroy each other ; hence the 
above is the singular solution. 

2. Given the equation , 

yp' 2 + 2p'a? — y = 

to determine the general and singular solution. * 

By solving the equation for p\ we have found (p. 214, art 98,) the 
complete integral to be 

f _ 2cx — c 2 == 0, 

and, differentiating with respect to c, we have 

x + e = .*. c = — ar, 

and this, substituted in the primitive, furnishes the singular solution 

yi + & = o, 

3. Given the equation 

U = x 2 + 2xyp' + (a 2 — x 2 ) p* = 



«" 
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to determine the singular solution 

^r =2*t/ + 2(<? — x 2 )p' =0\ 
dp 

to eliminate p by means of these equations, multiply the latter by p 

and subtract it from the former, and we have 

• ^ -(«»-*») p" = .-. p' = v /_ jf 
and this substituted in the proposed, gives 

an equation which satisfies the proposed, and which is therefore the 
singular solution. 

4. Given the equation 

U = (x 2 — 2tf) p* — Axyp' — x 2 = 
to determine the singular solution 

— = (a*-2f)p'-2xy = 0. 

Eliminating p by means of these equations there results 

x 2 (x 2 + 2jf) = 0, 
which is satisfied by either 

x 2 = or a? + 2tf = 0, 
but only the latter satisfies the proposed equation : this, therefore, is 
the singular solution. 

5. Given the equation 



*dy — ydx = dx y/x 2 + y 2 
to determine the singular solution 

x 2 = -f. 
6. Given the equation 



ydx — xdy =■ x %/dx 2 + dy* 
to prove that there is no singular solution. 

7. Given the general solution or complete primitive 
y = x+(c — l) 2 (c — x) 2 
to prove that the only singular solution is that corresponding to e = 
* (* + !)• 
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(103.) We shall conclude the present chapter with one or two 
geometrical problems which conduct to singular solutions. 



PROBLEM I. 

To find a curve such that the perpendiculars. drawn from a given 
point upon its tangents may be all of the same constant length. 

Let (*, y) represent in general any point in the required curve, then 
the equation of the tangent through it will be (Diff. Cede. p. 113,) 

Y - y = ;| (X - x) or T = p'X + y - px, 

and supposing the given point to be the origin, the perpendicular from 
it on this line will be expressed by (Anal. Geom.) 

y—px 
a = — , 

Vp' 2 + 1 

which being constant we have ' 



y <= p'x + a y/p* +1 
for the differential equatipa of the required curve. 
The complete integral of this equation is (p. 223,) 

y^cx + aVl+c 2 .... (1), 
which represents a family of straight lines, and the general expression 
for the perpendicular from the origin on any one of them is 

y — ex 
Vc?+ 1 
which is equal to a, the constant length. 
Now the singular solution of the proposed is 
tf+x* = a 2 .... (2), . 
which represents a circle, and since the radius is a it is plain that it 
touches all the straight lines whose perpendicular distance from the 
centre is a; hence, agreeably to (101), the singular solution (2) 
touches and envelopes all the particular solutions comprised in (1). 



*. 
/ 



, 
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PROBLEM II. 

* To find a curve such that the product of the two perpendiculars 
drawn from two given points on any tangent may be constant. 

Let the axis of x pass through the given points and take the origin 
at the middle point between them, so that the abscissas of the points 
will be a and — a. Then the expression for the perpendicular from 
the point (a, 0) on the line 

Y=p'X + y — p'x 
is (AnaL Geom.) 

—p'* — (y—p'*) _ _ y + p'(* — *) 

and from the point ( — a, 0) on the same line 

_ y — p'(* + *) 
VTTJ 2 

The product of these two expressions is to be constant, 

p 2 + 1 

this equation solved for y gives 

y = p'x ± 1/ 6 a + i» a p* 3 , 
tn a being put for a 2 + 6 s . This equation being of Clairaut's form, we 
have for the complete primitive 

y '= ex db Vb 2 + m 2 c a , 
which represents a system of straight lines. The singular solution, 
or the equation of the curve to which these are tangents, is 

The curve sought is therefore an ellipse. 

PROBLEM III. 

To find a curve such that the normal may have a constant ratio to 
the part of the axis intercepted between it and the origin. 
The curve may be either a circle or a parabola.* 

* For a more comprehensive view of the theory of Singular Solutions the stu- 
dent is referred to the Calcul des FonctUms, where Lagrange has devoted upwards 
of 100 pages to this subject 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS OF THE SECOND AND HIGHER ORDERS. 

(104.) The most general form of a differential equation of the se- 
cond order is 

F <»»& &>-..... w. 

which, however, comprehends a great variety of cases that are not 
integrable by any general process. Under certain conditions the 
integration is always possible, or may at least be reduced to the inte- 
gration of an inferior order : as for example when the function does 

not contain all four of the quantities x, y, -~, -7^-, also when the equa- 

dX (tXr 

tion is homogeneous with respect to the variables and the differentials, 
and in one or two other cases. It may be remarked here that in in- 
tegrating equations of the higher orders we have not the option of 
making which we choose the independent variable, as in equations of 
the first order, without altogether altering the form of the equation, 
for by changing the independent variable the second differential co- 
efficient will be supplied by a function of more complicated form, 
although such a change sometimes facilitates integration. 

Let us now examine those cases of the general differential equation 
of the second order which are integrable by general process, and first 
those into which all four of the quantities within the parentheses do 
not enter. We shall thus have five classes of equations, viz. three 
containing but two of these quantities or of the forms 

and two into which three of the quantities enter ; their forme being 

Ft, d JL ^l\-o v ( « d y 'JN 
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I. 



To integrate the form 

Solve this equation for -j^ and we shall have 

.% y =/ 2 Xda* = X + C * = C, 
where X, represents the second integral of Xda? without the arbi- 
trary constants, (see page 86.) 
Suppose for example, 

-rj^ = ax* .% d? y = aa* dx*. 
oar 

Now 

r ^ , oa^ 1 „ -aa^tfa? oa* ** 

o/ a? dx = — ; — and/ r— — = -. — , , : . , x* 

J » + 1 ^ » 4- 1 (» + 1) (n + 2) 

the constants being omitted ; hence 



[n + 1) (» + 2) 
II. 



+ C x + C. 



To integrate the form 

d 2 v 
F (y ,^)=0. 

Solving the equation for -r-j we have 

dar* ■ da; * cte 2 F da: da?' 

and multiplying by dx and integrating we have 

ip*=fYdg = Y+C 
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j dy p dy 



' + 2C 
As an example let 

be given to determine the primitive 

and multiplying by dx and integrating, 

ov = -» 3 + c.-. 5i = — - — 

.•. dx = _," y , .•• x = a sin. -1 -^- + C. 

III. 

To integrate the form 

dy d?y 

d? y 
Solving the equation for -j-j- as in the preceding cases we have 

— -fp.-.d*--^ 

•'•^=/-^andy=/p / da?=/^-?.; 

hence, if />' be eliminated by means of these two equations, the 
result will be the required relation between a? and y. 
Let the equation be 

(l+PT 0+P*)* 

30 
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J a P' &P' ° l n 

dy = — — <-r .'. y = r + C,. 

The elimination of p' by means of these equations leads to 

This process is obviously the solution of the following problem, 
viz. To determine the curve whose radius of curvature is constant, 
for the proposed equation expresses the condition r = a. 

IV. 

To integrate the form 

dp' cP v 

Putting -j- for its equal -7-— the form becomes 

F (**-£) = * 

which is an equation of the first order between x and p\ and of which 
the integral must be sought for among the methods explained in 
Chapter IV. Supposing this integral to be found and to be 

/(*.p',C) = (1), 

C being the arbitrary constant, then the remainder of the process will 
depend upon the nature of this equation. 

1st Suppose we can solve it with respect to p\ then we may put 
it under the form 

p' = X .*. dy = Xdx .\ y *=JTLdx, 

which is the relation between x and y. 

2d. Suppose we can solve the equation (1) with respect to ar, then 
putting P for the resulting function ofp', we shall have 

x = P .-. xdp' = Pdp'. 
But by integrating by parts the second member of the equation 

dy = p' dx 

we have 

y = j>' x —fxdp- .: y =p'x — fPdp' .... (2) ; 
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hence if we eliminate p' by means of the equations (1), (2), we shall 
obtain the sought relation between x and y. 

3d. Lastly, if the equation (1) cannot be readily solved for either 
x or p\ then, in order to effect the solution, we must endeavour to 
integrate (1) by some of the methods taught in chapters III. or IY. 

Let the equation be 

^S-c + Sn 



this reduces to 



2x dx 2 v dx 2j 



2x (1 + p'rf dx = o a dp* 
. •. 2xdx = 



(i + p-)*' 



and integrating this we have 



*> + C = _*'- 



(1 +!»*)* 
This, solved for p' gives 

# x 2 + C 

P "" ^a 4 + (a^ + C) 3 ' 

therefore, multiplying by dx, and integrating 

(x*+C)dx 



=/■ 



Va' + ^ + C) 2 
Again, let the proposed equation be 

1+ ^ + x ^ fi = a *y Jl , *T 

x da* d* <k» da* x + da** 

do' d 2 « 
Putting ■—- for -~, the equation reduces to 

or 

(1 + j>«) d* + ap' <£>' = a (1 + p' J )* dp', 
that is, dividing by (1 + p'% we have the form 
dx + Vxdp' = Fdp, 
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which is a linear equation, the values of P, F being 

,_ P' ~ ° 



P=r-^^, F = 



Integrating this by the formula at (87), we have 

ap' + C 

Vl+p" 
Having thus got x, we have from the expression (2), above, viz. 

y =p' x —fxdp', 
the value 



y= P 'x — aVl + />" — Clog. {p'+ VI +p' a |+Clog.C' f 

= vr+7~ ° log * — c; 

It remains, therefore, to eliminate p' by means of these expressions 
for x and y ; the result of this elimination will be found to be 

, x + a 

y = V <? + c a — x 3 — C log. 7 =. 

which is the required relation between x and y. 
Lastly, let the proposed equation be 

which, by making the usual substitution of -/- for -~ and then 
' ax ax* 

multiplying by dx, to prepare it for integration, becomes 

2 (a 2 p' 2 + x 2 ) dp 1 = xp' dx. 

This is a homogeneous equation, and the separation of the variables 
is effected by substituting p'z for x ; whence 

dp* zdz 

~Y = 2a* + z* 



\ log. p = log. C V2a* + s 3 .\ p' = C V2a 2 + z* 



.-. x = p'z = Cs >/2o2 + z 2 . . . . (1). 
To obtain the expression for y in terms of z we need only put in the 
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equation y —fp'dx, the above value forp', and the differential of the 
last for dx ; the result will be 

y = ? C a z (3o a + s?) + C . . . . (2). 
o 

The elimination of zby means of the equations (1), (2) will furnish 
the sought relation between x and y. Or, instead of proceeding in 

this manner, we may, after substituting — for z, in the equation 

P 



«olve the result, viz. the equation 



p>* _ C V 2a 2 f 2 + x 2 or p' 4 — 2Ca a p* = Cs a 
j shall tl 
between x and y, 



forp', we shall thus have -p in terms of x, and thence the equation 



To integrate the form 

Putting as before, -f- for its equal —j-t, the form is 
dx dxr 



F<M^)=»0. 



but, because 



d y =p'dxr.dx = ^rV = £dpi 
p dx dy 

hence, by substituting this expression for -p-, in the above form, we 

dx . 

have an equation of the first order among the variables p', y, and their 

4lifferentials, with which we may proceed as in the former case. 

Thus, suppose we had the equation 

(.+«&.£* = /, + 4&& 
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then, putting -7- for -r?» we have 
ax axr 

dp' dp' dy 

and putting p -~- for -£-, and multiplying by -^, there results 

(a + y/> / )dp'=(l+p' 3 )rfy 
... dy —Pydp' = P'dp', 
a linear equation, in which 



i+p a l + p-" 

hence (87) 

y = o/ + C VT+p .... (1), 
and therefore 



P P \/l+p' a 

consequently 



* = a log. p' + C log. C (p' + VI + p*). (Er. 7, p. 31). 

= log. fr'° (C, />' + C, VfTffi (2) ; 

hence, eliminating p' by means of (1) and (2), the result will be the 
relation between x and y. 

( 1 05. ) Besides the foregoing, there are a few other particular cases 
of the general form (A) that admit of integration, or rather of reduc- 
tion to forms of the first order ; the processes, however, are not only 
very indirect and embarrassing, but so exceedingly limited in their 
application, that we shall not hesitate to omit them in this elementary 
treatise, merely noticing one more case. 

And, first, we shall observe, that if we agree to call the coefficient 

-T- of dimensions, and the coefficient -nrrof — 1 dimensions, then 
dx dx 4 

when, according to this hypothesis, 4he differential equation of the se- 
cond order is homogeneous, it may always be reduced to one of the 
first order by assuming 

cPw z 

y = vx and -~r = -.... (1). 

oar x 
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For, let, according to this hypothesis, n be the degree of homogeneity, 

d?y 
then it is plain that -7— must be multiplied by a factor of n + 1 di- 

CM/ 

mensions, and as wherever y is, it is to be replaced by vx, it follows 
that x must enter this factor in n + 1 dimensions. It is equally plain 

that of 1 will be a factor of -^ ; hence, as the other terms rise to the 
dx 

same dimensions, the proposed equation after the substitutions (1) 

must be divisible by tf\ and the equation will thus be reduced to a 

function of a, z, p', without x. 

Let it be 

/(t>,s,p) = .... (2), 

then since, by hypothesis, 

dx dv 

dy or p'dx = vdx + xdv .•. — = ^ — - .... (3), 

but 

d?y . zdx 

— *- dx = 

x 

• . " — , .... I «J )• 

Z p V 

Putting in this last equation for z its value in terms of 0, p', as dedu- 
ced from (2), and the result will obviously be an equation of the first 
order between v and />', from which p' being determined, and its va- 
lue in terms of v substituted in (4), we shall have, by integrating, 

log. x = 4^ ; 
hence, finally, eliminating v by means of this equation, and the first 
of (1), above, the result will be the required relation between x and y* 
As an example of this process, let us take the equation 

dx 2 dx 
then the substitutions (1) reduce it to 

z — p' = .\ z = p', 
and this value of z is to be substituted in equation (5), 

...X = ~.'.{p--v)d P ' = p'dx, 

p p — V Kr ' r r 

that is, 

pdp = vdp' + p'dr, # 
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each side being an exact differential, we have 

we are now to determine />' from this, and substitute its value inr 
equation. (4), but because, in the present example, z = p', it will be^ 
easier, and amount to the same thing, to determine p from the equar- 
tion 

dx __ dp' __ dp' 

x dz p 
for we at once get 

x = Cp'.:p' = -^-; 

this value, substituted in the above integral, gives 

x 2 = 2Cxv + C, 
but 

y 

y r= vx ••. V =- 

9 X 

.-. x 2 = 2Ct/ + C,. 

(106.) As to equations of a higher order than the second, the ge- 
neral methods of integration are still more limited than those which 
apply to equations of the second order. There are, however, two- 
classes of equations of the nth order, which may be reduced to the 
forms of the first and second order, already integrated. 

These forms are 

dry dT*y 

^dPS?^" — (1) ' 

and 

For the first of these let 

d?~ l y __ dhf __ du 9 

dx^ 1 ~~ W *'* dx" ~di r 



hence, by substitution, equation (1) becomes 

„ du 
F(_,„)=0, 



i 
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which is an equation of the first order between u and x; hence, by 
integrating this, we obtain u in terms of x, that is, 

.:y=J^TLdtf-\ 
and the integration may be effected by (53). 
In order to integrate the form (2), put : 

dr-*y __ d?y __ cPu 

hence, by substitution, the equation (2) becomes 
F(^,„)=0, 

a form of the second order which we have shown how to integrate at 
page 232. Deducing, therefore, the value of w, we have 

„ = X .% ?-| = X .-. y =/"- 2 X<fe- a . 
dx'-' * J 

It will, however, be sometimes convenient to obtains and cftr in terms 

oft*', as well as u in terms of x, as above, because we can readily 

descend from a coefficient of any order u' to that of the preceding or- 

du . ~ 

der t' , and so on, till we obtain an expression for p' or -j- in terms of 

t*', in which we may then substitute for u' its value in terms of ^mul- 
tiply by di-, and integrate. 

The following are examples of the foregoing forms : 
(107.) 1. Given the differential equation 
d*y d'y __ 
dx* ' dx* 
to determine the complete primitive. 
Assume 

<fy dr' _ dy 
dx*"dx dx*' 
00 that the proposed is the same as 

r ^=l.-.dr = r / dr / .-.a:=ir /a + C.-./ = > /2(a? — C) t 

31 
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as we have determined dx in terms of r\ we shall be able to deduce 
the preceding coefficient q' in terms of/ for 

dq = r'dx = rW .•. qr' = —- + C t 

3 

...dy = pdx = | JL + Cl J^ + C 2 $ •*> 

r T r >4 ^ 

.-. v = — h C, — + C 2 — — + C., 

F 3 -5 • 7 T ! 1 • 2 • 4 * 1 • 2 T " 



which is the complete primitive, r being equal to %/2 (x — C). 
2. Given 

«k 4 da* 

to determine the complete primitive. 
Assume 

so that the proposed is the same as 

<*v _ . 

from which we get, by integration (p. 232,) 

dq' 

** = v?*Tc a ' 

whence 



f q+Vq"+C* 
X = log. 2 g- .... (1), 

having determined ar and cftr in terms of q we may obtain p' in terms 
of g 7 , thus: 

9<fy ' 

dp' = ?'d* = T^f^S .-. />' = V^ + C 3 + C a 



,<fy = p'dar = V ,« + c a <fc + C*dx = do* + C 2 dx 
.\ y = q' + C a a? + C, . . . . (2) ; 
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hence we have to eliminate o' by means of (1) and (2) ; for this pur- 
pose put (1) under the form 

C l e* = o'+ Vg^+C 5 

..C,s -2,C ie --C..o ^ - -^-, 

therefore, substituting this in (2), we have, for the complete primi- 
tive, the form 

y = ce* + Ci_ e~* + c 2 x + c 3 . 
We shall now pass to the consideration of linear equations. 

Linear Equations of the Higher Orders. 

(108.) The general form of a linear differential equation of the nth 
order is 

£Ua£J + .... + m| + N> + x = o.... w , 

A, B, &c. being either functions of x without y, or else constant 

In order to determine the method of integrating this class of equa- 
tions let us examine a particular case. We shall ehoose the equation 
of the third order of the form 

where x is absent, and in which A, B, C are constants. 

Now if we can find a value of y in terms of#, and involving but 
one arbitrary constant that will satisfy this equation, we know that 
such an equation between y and x will be a particular case of the com- 
plete primitive. The peculiar form of the proposed equation has 
enabled analysts to discover a priori such a particular case of the 
primitive, and thence the complete primitive itself. For, from the 
principles of differentiation, we know that the several differential co- 
efficients derived from an exponential function ce 1 "* all involve this 
same function, thus : 

dv d 2 tt „ d\ 

y = c«~, £ = mce~, jL = m»«~, J. = rf«r. &c. 

hence, if this function be put for y, in the proposed equation, all the 
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terms will become divisible by e"", and the result will be merely an 
algebraical equation of the third degree in m. But this equation will 
fix certain values for m, so that, by putting these successively for m 
in the equation y = ce"*, c being a constant, we must have necessa- 
rily so many particular values of y which will satisfy the proposed, 
that is, so many particular cases of the complete primitive. Let us 
then substitute in the proposed equation 

y = ce*; 
which becomes, in consequence, 

ro 3 ce^ + Am* ce~ + Broce~ + Cce** = 
.\ ro 3 + Aro a + Bm + C = . . . . (1). 
Let the three rocts of this equation be m { , m^ and n^, then for y we 
have the three values 

yv = Ci eV, y 2 = c 2 c m 2 *, y 3 = c 3 e m 3 * .... (2), 
each of which equations necessarily satisfy the proposed. These, 
therefore, are particular cases of the complete primitive. 

As the complete integral must furnish each of these by giving par- 
ticular values to each of the three arbitrary constants which enter it, 
this complete integral must be 

y = c, eV + c 2 eY + c 3 «V • • • • (3). 
For put successively for y, in the proposed, the values (2), the sum 
of the results will be 



^ m? eV 
c 2 m? eV 
c 3 f»3 3 eV 



+ A 


c 2 m* c m 2 * 

Cj TO3 C 3 


+ B 


c 2 m 2 e V 
c 3 m 3 eV 


+ c 






that is (3) 




dx 3 


A <fy 



B 



dr 



Cy =0. 



It is necessary to remark that if any of the roots m lf m^ *%, be equal 
as, for instance, m, = 1% then (3) will be 



S = («i + «*) «V + c 3 eV> 



which will not be the complete primitive of the proposed, but only a 
particular integral, since only two arbitrary constants enter. But 
when this happens, then it may be shown that not only is y = e t e m l x % 
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a particular integral of the proposed, but also y = c x are" 1 /, for differ- 
entiating this, we have 

-^ = Ci m? xe m x ' + Sc t m* e"/- 

Substituting these values in the proposed, we have 

Cl xe m x m (m* + Am* + Bm l + C) + 

Cl e m x x (3m* + 2Am, + B) = . . . . (4). 

Now by hypothesis the equation ( 1 ) has two equal roots, and it is 

shown by all writers on the theory of equations that the limiting 

equation to this, viz. 

3m a + 2Am + B = 
has also a root equal to one of these (See Bridge's Theory of Equa- 
tions p. 67.) Hence both the terms of (4) vanish, so that the ex- 
pression (4) is = 0, that is, the value y == c { xe m ,* satisfies the pro- 
posed equation, and therefore the complete primitive is 

y = <?i «V + c 2 *«V + c z c m 3 *. 
If all three roots were equal, then it might be shown, in the same 
manner, that the complete primitive would be 

y = c t e m t * + c 2 are",* + c 3 x> e m x x . 
Let us now consider the linear equation 

&+*&+»£+<%+»-••••(■>. 

A, B, C being constants and X a function of a?. 
Suppose 

y = Cijft + C 2 y 2 + C 3 y 3 .... (1), 
then we know, from what has preceded, that if X were absent from 
the proposed, that this would be the complete integral of (B) y , , y 2 , 
y 3 being put for c m ,*, e" 1 /, e m 3 *andC 1 , C 3 , C 3 being constants. 
But C,, C 3 , C 3 may be functions of x, and yet of such a nature as to 

have no more effect upon the values of -~, j~, -7^-,thanif they were 

. constant ; for it is only necessary that they be subject to the follow- 
ing three conditions, viz. 
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1. dC, dC, , dC, A 



for then 



•^ = C, -^ l + C 2 ^- + C ^i 
dx dx dx 3 dx, 

the same as if the coefficients were constant. 

2. dC, <fy t dC 2 dy 2 dC 3 dy 3 

dx* ~*~ dx 2 ^ dx* 



for then 






the same as for constant coefficients. 
Now if, as a third condition, we suppose 

3. dC.dfy dC a <Py 3 ,dC 3 dFy 3 

~d^~ + ~JbF~ + ~~ dtf~ + A - °» 
we shall then have 

Consequently, if we determine C„ C*, C 3 from these three condi- 
tions, (1) will be the complete primitive of the equation (B). 

Such is the theory of Linear differential equations ; but for further 
particulars, and more ample details on this as well as on various other 
classes of differential equations, which have at different times exerci- 
sed the powers of analysts, the student must consult works of higher 
pretensions than the present volume, as Jephson's Fluxional Calculus, 
vol. 2, or the Calcul Integral of Gamier; but the Complete Treatise 
of Lacroix, in three large quarto volumes, furnishes the most exten- 
sive view of the labours of analysts in this department of science that 
has yet appeared. 

Determination of Integrals by Approximation. 

( 1 09. ) The integration of equations of two variables consists in the 
determination of the general relation between x and y ; this determi- 
nation, however, is, as we have before remarked, not always practi- 
cable in finite terms, and in such cases we must content ourselves 
with an approximation to this relation. The object in view, in the 
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method of approximation, is to determine an expression for one of 
the variables in a series of ascending or of descending powers of the 
other, so that, for a proposed numerical value of the one, we may ap- 
proach to any degree of nearness the corresponding numerical va- 
lue of the other. An example or two will show how these approxi- 
mations are to be effected. 



EXAMPLES 

1. Given the equation 

dx 



<«+&»- 



to determine y in terms of a?. 
Assume 

y = Aaf + B* 6 -f- Caf + &c, 

where both the exponents and coefficients are indeterminate. By 
differentiating, 

^ = AaaT 1 + Bbah 1 + Caxf~ le + &c. ; 
ax 

hence, by substituting these values oft/ and — in the proposed equa- 
tion, it becomes 

(l+Aaa^ 1 + B6^ 1 + Cca^ 1 +&c.)(A^ + B^ + C^+&c.)==l y 
that is, by actually performing the multiplication here indicated 

A 2 aa*^ + ABo****" 1 + ACax"*- 1 + &c. 

— 1 + AB6*"**- 1 + B f fcr*-* + &c. v _ ft 

+ A^ + ACcx**- 1 + &c. > ~~ u# 

+ B 2 * 6 +&C. 

We have now so to fix the values of the indeterminate quantities 
that this equation may hold independently of x, that is, so that the 
first member may be identically ; and it is plain that this will be 
done, provided we can first assume a, 6, c, &c of such values that 
the exponents may all be equal and can then assume A, B, C, &c, 
so that the coefficients may mutually destroy each other. 

The first object will be accomplished by the conditions 

2a — 1=0, a + 6 — 1 = a f a + c — 1=6, 
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which give 

and for the second we must obviously have the conditions 

A a a = 1, AB (a + b) + A = f &c. 
which fix for A, B, C, &c. the values 

A=^2,B=-|c = ^ f &c. 

consequently the required development is 

- jl 2 a. V2 a 
y = V2 x* — g x 3 + -jg- x* — &c. 

It should be remarked that the integral thus determined is not the 
complete primitive of the proposed, because no arbitrary constant has 
been introduced. The determination of the arbitrary constant re- 
quires that we know the value of y for some given value of a?; sup- 
pose then that when x = a, y = o, then the form of the development 
must be 

y = b + A (x — of + B (x — a) 13 + &c (1), 

and in the present example it is, therefore, 

y = b+ V2(x — a)* — | (x — <*)* + — (x — a)* — &c. 

in which integration the arbitrary constant is involved in a, 6. The 
complete integral is not, however, always so readily determinable % 
the usual process is to substitute in the proposed differential equation 
a + t for x and 6 + u for y, and then to develope u in a series of 
powers of U so that when t is made = 0, u may become 0, for then 
when the values of t and u are restored, by the substitution of x — a 
for t and y — 6 for ti, we shall have y = 6 when a? = oas we ought ; 
or we may at once assume the development of the form (1), and then 
determine the exponents and coefficients as above* 
2. Given the equation 

?jL + y + mar = 

to determine the complete integral in a series. 

Putting a + t for x, and assuming the development (1), we have 
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y = b.+ At" + Bt e + &c. 

••• § = Aat*- 1 + B/3<*-' + C 7 t y -* +' &c. 

substituting these values in the proposed, we have, since -j: = ?» 

Aa*" -1 + B/3/"' + Cyt y ~ l .... + &c. + 

b+At" +Bt . . . . +&c. + 

mo" + mna"- 1 * + mn — — a- 8 f 2 + &c. — 0. 

Now to render the exponents the same in the several vertical rows, 
we must have the conditions 

a = 1, jS = 2, 7 = 3, &c. ; 
hence 

ma n — tima""" 1 + 6 



A = — ma n — 6, B = 
C 



1 -2 

= *na n — inna-- 1 + mn (n — * 1) a*"* + 6 
1-2-3 
&c. &c. 

therefore the exponents and coefficients of the assumed series art 
determined. 

3. Given the equation 



d?y. t 

^ + m**j, = 



to find y in a series. 
Assume 



y = A*' -f B*" + Car? + &o. 
•*• ■£ = Aa**"' + BjS/"' + Cyx^ + &c. 

••• ^r = Aa(a— l)*' t " 3 . + B/3(/3.-l)x' J ~ 3 + Cy(y— l)**"" 

Hence, by substitution, the proposed becomes 

Aa(a — 1)x*~*+BI3(I3— l)/~ 2 +Cy(y— l^'^rf&c ) 
+mAr a+ ' t + mB/ +n + «C/ + *+&c / 
32 
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To render the exponents the same in the several columns we mar 
suppose n = — 2, but this would confine the investigation to a par- 
ticular case of the proposed example. If, however, we first make the 

term Aa (a — 1) x~~ vanish by means of the requisite value of a, 
that is by making either 

a = 0, or a = 1, 
the above equation will become on the first hypothesis, or a = 0, 



BjS(jS — 1)/ 2 + Cy(y— !)x y ~ 2 +&c. 
+ mA*» + mBx 0+n + &c. 



H 



consequently, by equalling the exponents, 

/3 _ 2 = n, 7 — 2=j3 + n,£ — 2 = 7 + »» &c. 
.\ j3 = n + 2,7 = 2n + 4, 5 = 3» + 6, &c. 
and equalling the coefficients of the like terms, we get 
■n __ Am __ Am 

15 "iros^n)' u - ^0-1)7(7-1)' ? 

hence, putting for j@, /, &c. their values just determined and substi- 
tuting in the assumed series these expressions for the coefficients, 
we have 

* A * (» + 1) (» + 2) * ^ 



(n + 1) (n + 2) (2n + 3) (2n + 4) 

A being entirely arbitrary. 

If we take the second hypothesis, viz. a = 1, we shall obtain 
another expression for y involving an arbitrary constant A, or, for dif- 
ference sake, A' ; this expression will be 

> 83A ^ i -- (, + «r ( . + .) >w + 

„ ™ x** 4 &c I 

(n + 2) (n + 3) (2r» + 4) (2n + 5) * 

the sum of these two particular integrals will be the complete integral 
of the proposed, involving the two arbitrary constants A, A', and, by 
making first one of these and then the other, we have die two par- 
ticular integrals above deduced. 
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For other methods of approximation the student may consult the 
works referred to at the close of last article. 



Integration of Simultaneous Equations. 

(110.) We shall conclude the present chapter with a few general 
examples of the integration of simultaneous equations, as they often 
present themselves in the higher problems of Dynamics. 

1. Let it be proposed to integrate the system of equations 

which are the most general forms of the first degree between x and y 

an dx 
and the differential coefficients -jf , -r- ; and in which M, N, P, &c. 

at at 

are functions of the independent variable t. We may write these 

equations thus : 

(My + Na?) dt + P dy + Qdx = T dt 
(Wy + Kx) dt + Ydy + Q'dx = Tdt, 

and if we multiply the second by an indeterminate function off, and 

add the product to the first, we shall have 

J(M + M'*)y + (N + N'4) *| A +.(P + F0) dy+ (Q+ Q'd) 
d* = (T+T'd)d/; 

that is, putting for brevity 

II + MM = M lf N + N'd = N lt P + P'd = P w 
Q + Q'd = Q lf T + T'd = T lf 
we have the equation 

M#d/ + Nxxdt + F x dy + Q, { dx = TA 
or, which is the same thing, 

Ml (y + W x) dt + Pl(<iy + "F"*** = Tl(f '- 

Now it is obvious that this equation would agree with the linear 
equation of the first order, (art 87,) provided that we had the con- 
dition 
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<*(* + §-*) = <ty+-p^-<fe (1), 

because then by putting ' 

N 

y + w x x = z — (2) ' 

the equation becomes, in virtue of the supposed condition (1)» 

ti l zdi + P 1 dz = T l d/, 
or 

M T 

dz + ±£-zdt = ±-dt, (3), 

from which equation we know how to obtain z in terms of U and 
thence the relation among the variables x, y, and t. 

Now to satisfy the condition (1) it is obviously sufficient that we 
have 

d M l x P, ' 
that is, t being the independent variable, 

Mi dt + * ctt P t dt 

dx 
and as -r- is indeterminate, the coefficients of this term must be equal,. 
at 

therefore the above condition implies the two 

d*± 
Ni _ Q, M v 

W~"¥i'~~dT~~ W ' 

If then in these equations we substitute the foregoing values of M lt 
N ; , Pi, Qi, and after having performed the differentiation we elimi- 
nate 0, which enters in these equations, the result will be the relation 
which must subsist among the coefficients of the proposed equations, 
in order that the integration may depend upon a linear differential 
equation of the first order. The solution of this linear equation will 
give z in terms of U from which we may get y in terms of x and I, and 
this value of y, substituted in one of the given equations, will furnish 
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* differential equation between x and f, which being integrated we 
shall finally obtain the values of a? and y in terms of/. 

When the coefficients M, N, P, &c. in the first members of the 
proposed equations are all . constant, the second condition (4) is ne- 
cessarily satisfied, when is constant, and we shall then have only to 
determine the arbitrary factor d, so that the other condition may have 
place. This first condition, by restoring the values of 'Mi, N n P w 
Qi> is 

N + N'd = Q+ Q'0 

M + M'd . P + P d ' 
which, by reducing to a common denominator, furnishes a quadratic 
equation in d. Let its roots be 6' and 0", and the corresponding 
values of the coefficients of (3), m and n in the first case, and m' and 
n' in the second, then the equation (3) gives the two 
dz + m z dt = ndt 
dz + mz dt = ndt, 

and these integrated by the formula at page 183 furnish the two equa- 
tions 

z=se-***\fne**dt\ 
z = e-^ljn'e^'fdtl; 
hence, putting in these the value of z (2), we shall have two equa- 
tions in #, y, and /, from which both x and y may be obtained in terms 
oft 

2. Let it now be required to integrate the system 
dy+(My + 'Nx + 'Pz)dt = Tdt 
dx+ (Wy + ~H'x+?'z)dt = T'dt 
dz + (M"y + N"a? + ?"z) dt = T'dt 
in which all the coefficients are constant except T, T', T", which are 
functions of the independent variable /. 

Multiplying the second by a constant C, and the third by another 
constant C, and adding the products to the first, we shall have an 
equation of the form 

dy + Cdx + C'dy+ Q (y + Rx + Sz) dt =TJdt, 
which, as in the former case, will agree with a linear differential equa- 
tion, provided we have the condition 
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d {y + Rx + Ss) = dy + Cdx + C'dy 
which requires that 

C=R,C' = S; 

hence, as C and C are contained in R and S, these two equations 
will suffice to determine the different values of C, C, which will cause 
the required condition to exist ; or which will render the proposed 
equations integrable by means of linear equations of the first order. 

The above method applies to differential equations of the superior 
orders, because these may be reduced to equations of the first order. 
Thus, for example, if the equations were 

#y + (My + Nx)dP+ (Pdy + Q,dx)dt = Tdf l 
<Px + {Wy + N'#) dP + (P'dy + Q'dx) dt = M 
we should be able to reduce them to four equations of the first order, 
viz. 

dy = p' dt, dx= q'dt 
dp' + (Mt, + N* + Pp'+Q<j'; 

and to these four equations the preceding process may be applied. 
For particular examples of the integration of simultaneous differential 
equations, we must refer to Peacock's Collection of Examples. 



dt } 

q')dt = Tdt\ 
q) dt = Tdi ) 



OBAFTBR VZZ. 



ON THE INTEGRATION OF TOTAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS OF THREE VARIABLES. 

(110.) Let 

Vdx + Qdy + Rdz = . . . . (1) 
be a differential equation of three variables, of which the two x and y 
are entirely independent By putting 
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P O 

, = __„ = _£.... (2) 

this equation becomes 

dz = pdx + qdy .... (3). 
If this is the total differential of z, immediately derivable from some 
primitive 

z = F (*, y) . . . . (4), 

« 

then we know that we must have 

dz dz tpf . 

and, moreover, that the second member of (3) must fulfil Euler's con- 
dition of integrability (78) : for although z may enter p and q as well 
as x and t/, yet as z is a function of a? and y the second member of (3) 
is a differential expression of but two independent variables. The 
condition of integrability is, therefore, 



that is, 



Uy* - W' 



dp . dp dz dq dq dz 

dy dz dy dx dz dx 



By transposing we have, in virtue of (5), 
dp dq dp dq _ 

which expresses the condition of integrability. But to have this con- 
dition in terms of P, Q, R, instead of p and q f we have, by differen- 
tiating (2), 





dp 


dy 


p dR 

dy 


dg 

da? ~" 


R 




-Q 
R a 


dR 

da? 






dy" 


R* 






dp 


R 


dz 
R 3 


> dR 

ds 

1 » 


dq 


P 
R 


R 


dQ 

dz 


-Q 

R a 


dR 

"d7 ; 



hence, by substituting these values in (6), the equation of condition 
reduces to 
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ay ay ax ax dz 

Pf=0....(„. 

and which equation must exist if the equation (4) exists ; that is, if 
there can exist an equation among the three variables x, y, z, in con- 
junction with (1). Consequently, if we take at hazard a differential 
equation 

Mdx + Ndy + Vdz = 0, 
then, without first ascertaining whether the condition (7) exists, we 
cannot affirm that one of the three variables is a function of the other 
two, considered as independent, or that this differential equation ne- 
cessarily implies the existence of some equation between a:, y, z. For- 
merly, however, those differential equations which did not fulfil the 
condition (7) were considered to 6e meaningless, but Monge proved 
this supposition to be erroneous, and showed that although to such 
equations there corresponded no single primitive, yet they might be 
satisfied by a pair of primitive equations involving an arbitrary func- 
tion of the dependent variable z } their geometrical signification being 
an infinite variety of curves of double curvature : we shall advert to 
this presently. 

It must be remarked, that the existence of the condition (6) or (7) 
does not imply that the proposed (1) is an exact differential, although 
it does imply that (1) is integrable, for r otherwise, the second mem- 
ber of (3) could not be an exact differential, which it is by hypothe- 
sis ; but this second member, it is easy to see, remains unaltered by 
whatever factor we multiply (1), so that when we have ascertained 
that the condition (7) has place for any proposed differential, we must* 
in order to integrate it, determine the factor, which will render it 
exact. 

Let us then suppose that the differential 

Mdx + Ndy + Pds = . . . . (8), 

will become the immediate differential of some function of x 9 y, z* 
represented by U = 0, upon being multiplied by the factor y r t&en* 
for the total differential of U, we have 

dU = M\dx + N\dy + PXcfe » 0. 
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Now as z enters into the two first terms of this complete differential 
the same as if it were a constant, we shall obtain the integral U by 
integrating the equation 

M\dx + 'N\dy = . . . . (9), 
M and N being functions of the variables ar, y and of the constant s, 
provided we determine the arbitrary constant, which may obviously 
be a function of the constant z, so that the complete integrallhay be 
the same as U. Representing, then, the complete integral of (9) by 

• U = V + <pz = 0, 
it will remain to determine <pz. For this purpose let us differentiate 
with respect to z, and we ought to have 

dXJ = dV dcpz _ 
dz dz dz 

Px + ^i = o 

dz 

and thus the function <pz becomes known. 

Since <pz contains neither of the variables x, y, they must both be 
absent from 

** "5"' 

if, therefore, eithlr of them were to enter this expression, we must 
infer that the factor X has not been properly chosen, for, although it 
render (9) integrable, it will not in this case render (8) so. 

It is obvious that the factor which renders (8) integrable, renders 
not only (9) but also the two other partial equations 
MXdx + PXds = 
NXcfy + Vkdz = 0, 
integrable, the factor, therefore, must be chosen so as to fulfil these 
three conditions. 

(111.) As an example, let the proposed equation be 

yzdx — xzdy + yx dz = 0. 

This satisfies equation (7), it is, therefore, integrable and to 
ascertain whether any and what factor is necessary to render it an 

33 
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exact differential, we must first consider one of the variables as t 
constant* writing the equation thus : 

z(ydx — xdy) <= . • . . (1), 
this does not satisfy the condition of integrabilhy, but (94) it is ren- 
dered exact by the factor X = — f and this same factor is found to 

f 
render also the other two partial equations exact Multiplying then 

(1) by — and integrating, we have, omitting the constant, 

zx 
TJ = — + <p* = . . . . (2) 

dJJ __ x dyz _ 1 __ x 

dz y dz * \f y 

.\ -j- = .\ 92; = C ; 

hence, substituting this value in (2), we have for the sought integral 

y 

Again, let the equation 

zydx + xzdy + xy dz -\- az* dz = 
be proposed. This also satisfies the condition (7) ; we shall, there- 
fore, first integrate 

z (ydx + xdy) = 
on the hypothesis of z constant, and we find for the integral 

U = zxy + <pz = . . . . (1), 
so that no factor is here requisite, 

dU , dyz , « 

•••lF ==a3f + ^ = ^ + a ^ 

da 

.% <pz = afz*dz = -5- + C ; 
o 

hence, by substitution, the integral U becomes 
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(112.) Let us now consider the case in which the. differential 
equation 

Mdx + N<% + P(fe = . . , . (1) 
does not satisfy the conditition (7), and let X be the factor proper to 
render integrable the part Mdx + Ndy only, z being regarded as 
constant ; by multiplying the proposed by this factor, it becomes 

MXdx + NX% + PXds = . . . . (2). 
integrating the equation 

M\dx + NXcfy = .... (3) 
we have, as before, 

• V + <ps = . . . . (4), 
but the differential of this equation, taken with respect to the three 
variables, cannot, as in the former case, be identical with (2), which 
it would however be, if its differential with respect to z were equal to 
PX. Now the differential of (4) with respect to the three variables 
is, in virtue of (3), 

M\dx + N\dy + ^j- dz + ^ dz = (5), 

and its differential with respect to z only is *• 

dY dcpz 

and therefore, although it is impossible that any equation (4) among 
the variables x, y, z can be found, whose differential (5) shall be iden- 
tical to (3), without assuming some other relation among the varia- 
bles, yet, by introducing a new relation, viz. the relation 

dz dz 
the identity i3 brought about, for, in virtue of this condition, (5) be- 
comes 

MXdx + NX% + PX<fe =0, 
and thus the proposed differential equation is satisfied by the equa- 
tions 

V+.<ps = 

(6) 
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taken conjointly, in which the function <pz is entirely arbitrary. The 
system of equations (6) involving an arbitrary function of z represents 
an infinite* variety of curves of double curvature, all of which equally 
give rise to the differential equation (1) or (2). 

Suppose, for example, 

ydy + zdx — dz = 0, 
an equation which does not satisfy the condition (7). 

Regarding z as constant, the factor necessary to render the part 

ydy + zdx 
integrable is 2, consequently the proposed, multiplied by this, is 

2ydy + 2zdx — 2dz = 0, 
which equation is satisfied by the system of equations 
y 2 + 2zx + cpz = x 

2x + 3z* + 2 = S 

OBAPTBB VIII. 

ON THE INTEGRATION OF PARTIAL DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS. 

* Partial Differential Equations of the First Order. 

(113.) A partial differential equation of the first order, containing 
three variables x, y, z f is one which, besides the variables themselves 
and constant quantities,contains only the partial differential coefficients 

— , -T-. The integration of this class of differential equations forms 



2x 

If we take cpz = s 3 , the system is 

f +2^ + ^ = 

and so on. 
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11 distinct and very extensive branch of the calculus, involving diffi- 
culties of a peculiar kind. In the present small volume we must 
confine ourselves to a very elementary view of the •subject, referring 
the student for forther information to the large work of Lacroix % be- 
fore mentioned. 

L 

To integrate the partial differential equation 
dz _ 

X being a function of x, and z a function of the independent variables 

Multiplying by dx, and integrating, we have 
z = /(*» V) =/Xdrr + <py, 
the arbitrary function <py supplying the place of the arbitrary constant, 

dz 
because the partial differential coefficient -j- hat been deduced from 

the hypothesis of y constant. 

Suppose, for example, the equation were 

then 

x 3 



II. 

To integrate the partial differential equation 

dx *' 
F being a function of x f y and z. 

dz 
As the coefficient -j- is deduced on the hypothesis of y constant, 

we must preserve this hypothesis in returning to the original function 
z = / (x t y) ; hence, multiplying by dx, we have 

z = Pdr, 
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the y in P being considered as a constant ; this will be a differential 
equation between the two variables z, x, the integral of which must 
be completed by annexing the arbitrary function <py. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Let the equation be 

dz x 



dx y/x* + y> 

.-. Z = y/x* + if + 9Jf. 

2. Let the equation be 

dz a 

dx ~~ y / a a_y2^ x l 



3. Let the equation be 
dz 



x 



Z di = ^~* 



zdz 

= dx, 



Vy> — z* 
therefore, y being considered constant, 

— Vtf — z 2 = x + py, 
or 



4. Let the equation be 

dz _ tf + z> 
dx y 1 + x 2 
dz dx 



' V + ** y* + *»' 

and, integrating on the hypothesis that y is constant, we have 

1 . . * 1 . . x - 
- tan. l - = - tan. l - + <py. 

y v y y * 
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III. 



To integrate the partial differential equation 

M — + N- r = f 
ay da? 

M and N being functions of x and t/. 

From this equation, we get 

dz __ M as 

% N oV 

and since, by hypothesis, z is a function of x and y 9 

.*.dz = —dx + j-dy f 



and we have, by substitution, 



dz M 



or 

dz Nda? — May 

dz = -7- • =r= . 

da? N 

Suppose X is the factor which renders Ndr — May an exact differ- 
ential du, that is, let 

X (Ndx — Mo*y) = du $ 
then the preceding equation becomes 

to satisfy which we need only assume 

for then 

dz = F« . du .*. 2 = <p«, 

9 being entirely arbitrary, and u a known function of x and y- 
1. Let the equation be 

dz dz ^ 
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which is the general partial differential equatkm of surface* of revo- 
lution (Diff. Calc. p. 177). 
In *bia case 

Ncfcr — Mdy = xcLc + ydy, 
which is rendered integrable by X = 2, 

.-. t* = x 2 + y a , 
and, consequently, 

* = 9 (** + tf)> 
the general equation of surfaces of revolution. 

As a second example, let the partial differential equation 

dz . dz 

be proposed, which belongs to right conoidal surfaces in general>the» 
N<& — Mdjy = ydx — xdy 9 

which is rendered integrable by X = — : hence 

/ydx — xdu x 

x 

y 

an equation which we know is the general representation of aD right 
conoidal surfaces {Diff. Calc. p. 201-203). 

IV. 

Let now the form 

be proposed in which P, Q, R are functions of x, y 9 and z ; then, di- 
viding by P, and putting 

SL = M — = N 
p — 1U > p — ■ w » 



the form becomes 



J+M,J + N = 0, 
dx ay 
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• dz dz 

that is, putting p' for -p and q' for -7-, 

p'+Mq +N = .... (A). 
As this equation exists in conjunction with 

dx = p'dx + q'dy, 
which merely implies that z is a function of a? and y, we may elimi- 
nate p\ and we shall thus have 

dz + Ndx = 9' (dy — Mdx) .... (B), 
this equation being true, whatever be the value of q', we must have 
separately 

dz + Ndx = 0, dy — Mdx = 0* . . . . (1). 
Now, if it should so happen that z is absent from both N and M, 
then the second equation will imply some relation between x and y, 
furnished by the integral of that equation. Supposing then X to be 
the factor which renders it an exact differential, we shall have 

X (dy — Mdx) = 0, 
and, by integrating, we get an equation of the form 

F(*.y)=C (2) 

.•.y=/(?,C); . 
consequently, substituting this value of y, in the function N, we shall 
have 

z = — fNdx 9 

the second member of this equation being a function of a?, and of the 
constant C, in which, after integrating, if we restore the value of C 
(2) the result will be the sought relation among the three variables, 

* It may be proper to remark here that these equations, in their present form, 
teach us nothing, since, from the first principles of the calculus, we know that 
dx, dy, and dz, are necessarily each 0. They are, however, immediately reduci- 
ble to a significant form, by dividing by dx, since they then become 

£+N = 0,|l-M = 0, 

in which latter equation it must be observed that although —■ implies a relation 

ax 

between x and y, yet as we may consider this relation arbitrary, we shall in 

effect consider x and y to be independent 

34 
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taking care, however, to consider the arbitrary constant which com- 
pletes the integral to be an arbitrary function of the constant C, in 
order that when the value of C (2) is restored, the integral may not 
be deficient in generality. 

As an example, let the equation be 

dz , dz ,—z—. — • 

Comparing it with (A), we have 



M = T ,N=-a — > 

hence the two equations (1) are 

^j ya -J- «a y 

da — a cfcc = 0, dy — — Ar = . . .. (3), 

x x 

z being absent from each. 

Now the factor X, which renders the second of these equations, or 
rather the equation 

xdy — ydx 
x 

integrable, is X = - ; multiplying then by this, and integrating, we 

have 

JL = c.-.y = C*, 
x 



consequently, the first of these becomes 



dz^adxy/l + C 2 



.:z = ax VI + C 2 + <pC, 
where <pC may, of course, contain another arbitrary constant besides 
C. Restoring, now, the value of C, we obtain, finally, 



or rather 






* = a Vx* + tf+<?2- • • • • W, 



x 
p representing a function quite arbitrary 
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If, by differentiation, we eliminate the arbitrary function 9, (see 
Diff. Calc. p. 83), we shall return to the original partial differential 
equation. If a = 0, in the proposed, it will be the general represen- 
tation of right conoidal surfaces, before noticed, and the equation (4) 
will be the integral equation of the same class of surfaces. 

It may happen that the two members of the equation (B) may con- 
tain each only the variables whdse differentials are involved in them, 
so that y may be absent from N, and z from M. In this case let, as 
before, X be the factor which renders the expression dy — Mdx inte- 
grate, and let X' be the factor which renders dz + Ndx integrable, 
the members of the equation (B) may then be represented by 

dz + ~Ndx = -V dU, dy — Mdx = i- dV, 
X X 

so that we shall have 

dU = q'^--dV . . . .(5), 
X 

the first member of this equation is an exact differential, and that the 
second member may be also exact, we must have 

which is the only condition which need restrict the arbitrary function 
q ; hence, by substitution, in (5) 

that is to say, U is an arbitrary function of V, U and V being func- 
tions of the variables already determined. 
Let, for example, the equation 

dz dz 

be proposed, which will accord with the general equation (A), if 
written thus : 



M and N being 



dz x dz z ___ ' 
dx y dy x 



M = — , N = — — . 

y * 
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hence the equation (B) arising from the elimination of p', is 

z x - 
dz dx = a' (rfy ox), 

so that we have now to find factors which shall render integrable the 
expressions 

dx dx, d y -— — dx, 

x J y 

these factors are - and 2y ; multiplying, therefore, by these, we have 

the exact differentials 

xdz — xdx ^ . ^ j 
— , 2ydy — 2xdx f 

of which the integrals are 

X 

consequently the required integral is 

± = *#_*'). 

It should be here remarked, that instead of eliminating p' from the 
equation (A), as we have done in the preceding examples, we may 
eliminate q', and deal with the resulting equation 

Mdz + Ndy = q (dy — Mdr) = 0, 
as we have already dealt with (B). 

On the Determination of Arbitrary Functions. • 

(115.) In all the preceding examples of the integration of partial 
differential equations, the integral idvolves an arbitrary function of 
some of the variables, which ought to be the case, since, as shown in 
the Differential Calculus, p. 83, any arbitrary function involved in an 
integral equation may be eliminated by differentiation, and the resulting 
equation will always be a partial differential equation of the first order. 
This elimination was very frequently performed in our section on the 
Theory of Curve Surfaces. In returning, therefore, from the partial 
differential equation to the original primitive, this last, to be perfectly 
general, ought to involve an arbitrary function, in the same manner 
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as the integrals of ordinary differential equations involve an arbitrary 
constant We know that in this latter class of equations the deter- 
mination of the arbitrary constant, in any particular case, depends 
upon the nature and conditions of the problem to which it applies ; 
and so also with respect to the arbitrary functions which supply the 
place of these constants in the former class of equations, their deter- 
mination depends on the nature of the particular problems to which 
they belong. For example, the primitive of the equation 

.£+»£-!. ..■•». 

is 

y — bz = 9 (x — az) .... (2), 

which represents cylindrical surfaces in general, without regard to 
the nature of the directrix. But if we knew, from the conditions of 
the problem, the equation, y : =fx, of the directrix of the particular 
cylinder which is the subject of inquiry, then, although the differential 
equation (2) would remain unrestricted, since nothing arbitrary is in- 
volved in it, yet its integral (2) would be restricted by this condition, 
viz. that when z = 0, the equations (2) and y = fz are identical, be- 
cause (2) will then represent the trace of the cylinder on the plane of 
xy 9 that is, the directrix ; hence the condition is that 

<px=fx, 
so that <p remains no longer arbitrary, but becomes the known form 
f, therefore the particular integral corresponding to the particular 
cylinder in question is 

y—(, Z z=f^ x — az) 9 
y — bz being substituted for y, and x — az for x, in the given equa- 
tion of the directrix (See Anal. Geom.) 

If the given directrix were a curve of double curvature, then, put- 
ting 

x — az = «, 
we may, by means of this equation and the two given equations of 
the directrix, determine the values of x, y, and z, in terms of w, and 
consequently y — bz, or its equal <p«, will be determined in terms of «, 
or in other words the form of (p will become known, and in which we 
shall then have merely to put x — az for u, to have the equation of 
the particular cylindrical surface which is the object of inquiry. 
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Again the primitiye of the partial differential equation 

dz dz __ 

dx dy 

is 

z = m ( JL) or aT l z = — , 
x x 

which belongs to every conoidal surface whose straight directrix co- 
incides with the axis of z, without any regard to the nature of the 
curvilinear directrix ; but if this is fixed by the conditions of the prob- 
lem, then putting u = z, we may, by means of this equation, and 
those'ofthe given directrix, determine the values of x, y, and z, in 
terms oft*, consequently <p"~ l z will be determined in terms of m, or of 
2, so that the form of this function will become known, and thus the 
particular equation sought will be determined. 

Should, however, the problem in question furnish no conditions for 
the determination of the arbitrary function, then the geometrical rep- 
resentation of the integral comprises an infinity of surfaces, not, how- 
ever altogether arbitrary, but entirely arbitrary as far as depends upon 
the arbitrary function. For example, the primitive of the partial dif- 
ferential equation 

dz . v 

_ = «.... (1), 

is 

z = ax + <py . - . . (2), 

an equation which represents an infinite variety of surfaces according 
to the infinite variety of arbitrary forms we give to <py ; but yet all these 
surfaces must possess this common property, indicated by (1), viz. 
that if each be cut by a plane parallel to that of xz, the inclination of 
the section at any point (#, z) must be constant, and equal to a, (Diff* 
Cede. p. 164), consequently every such section must be a straight 
line ; thus far, therefore, the surfaces comprised in (2) are restricted. 
If, in (2), we suppose x = 0, then we shall have, for the trace of any 
of the surfaces on the plane of xy, the equation 

which is entirely unrestricted, so that no curve can be even conceived 
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which this equation shall not comprise ; for even if the curve be de- 
scribed at random, since each point in it will be comprised in this 
equation, their locus will be comprised in it. 

What has been said in the present chapter on the subject of partial 
differential equations, and on the arbitrary constants which their inte- 
grals involve, is intended to convey only a few elementary notions of 
a very extensive and very difficult department of analysis: the full 
development of the theory of partial differential equations is what 
cannot be expected in an elementary volume like the present : we 
hope, however, to return to this subject at some future opportunity. 



THE END OF THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
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NOTES. 



Note (A), page 35* 

( Supplement to Chapter II. ) 

We have fully explained in the text the method of finding, by in- 
determinate coefficients, the numerators A, B, C, &c. of the several 
partial fractions into which any rational fraction may be decomposed : 
we propose here to show how the same numerators may be deter- 
mined by the application of the Differential Calculus. 

1. Let us first consider those partial fractions which arise from the 
real roots of the denominator of the proposed. If w of these roots are 
equal, we know (12) that the partial fractions to which the factor (x 
— a) m involving these roots gives rise, are 

a +■_+....*...(.). 



(x — a) m {x — a) m ~ L x — a 

A 

which if m = 1 becomes simply . 

r J x — a 

Hence if ^ be put to represent the sum of the remaining partial 
* i 

fractions which make up the proposed =- then we have 
U A B , K 



(x—a) m (# — «)"*■ 
U t _ U 

35 



(2). 
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Multiplying the second and third members by Y| we get for Ui the 
expression 

' Vi | 5_ A— B (x — a) — C (x — a) a ... — K (*— a)"-* \ 

u <= — ! (^r - (3) 

Now, since V! is not divisable by (x — o) m , this expression in- 
forms us that the quantity within the brackets must be divisible by 
{x — a) m , so that this quantity must be of the form X (x — a) m , X 
being a rational function of x. It follows, therefore, that if we differ- 
entiate successively this same quantity, each of the coefficients, from 
the first to the (w — l)th, must be equal to when a is substituted 
for x : in virtue of this property we shall be readily enabled to deter- 
mine the numeral coefficients in the numerator of (3). For, in the 
first place, it is plain from (2) that by multiplying the second and third 
members by (x — a) m and then putting x = a we shall obtain the 
value of A, viz. 

A = [» ], 

the brackets being intended to intimate that a particular value is given 
to x, viz. x = a; differentiating now the expression within the brack- 
ets (3), we have, in virtue of the property just established, 

C"Sr3 = B ' ["a?] = 2C ' ["d?3 = 2 • 3D, &c. 

hence 

j u „u „u 

u T i *T i T 

A = [y;],B = [-£-], C = 2 [-^],D= 2T3 [-3?], &c. 

in this way therefore the partial fractions (1) may be determined. 

2. Let us now proceed to determine the partial fractions corres- 
ponding to imaginary roots. In this case (13), 

IT Ax + B , Cx + D 



V \{x — a)' + /S»$- T J (* — a) 3 + /3 s }"- 
Lr + K U, _ IT 



— 1 



$(* — »)• + /8"|— « V, T, |(* — a)» + /3 s J"'' 
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Multiplying the second and third members by Y l we get for U! the 
expression 

V, \~— (Ax + B) — (Cx + D)\(x — ol) 2 + (3 3 \— ....\ 

U = ll 

Ul \{x — a) a +/3 2 ^. 

As before, the expression within the brackets must be divisible by 
the denominator, and must, therefore, be of the form 

hence the successive differential coefficients, from the first to the 
(w — l)th, become each equal to when for x is substituted one of 
the roots of 

{x — a) a + /3 a = 0, 
that is, 



a? = a + /3 %/ — 1 §r a? = a — (3 <J — 1 ..... (4) ; 
so that by making these substitutions we have, as in the former case, 

l T 1 = [A*] + B, [ 1 - £ ] = 0, 

C 'lb? ]=o,&c. 

each of these equations divides itself into two, because of the two 
values of x (4), for which they subsist; hence we have as many equa- 
tions as there are coefficients to be determined. It should be ob- 
served that in this second case the method of indeterminate coeffi- 
cients, as explained in the text, is generally of easier application than 
that we have just given, as the trouble of operating with the imaginary 
values (4) is avoided. 

As an example of the foregoing processes let it be required to de- 
compose the fraction 

1 

x 9 + x 1 — a? 4 — x 3 * 
The denominator of this fraction is easily seen to" be the same as 

(x* — 1) x 3 (x + 1) = (* — 1) (x + l) a x* (x 2 + 1) 
so that we must assume 
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*• + ** — ** — ** x— 1 ■ (*+l) f *+l a 3 
E F Kx -f L 
x 2 **" x x*+ 1* 

We shall first determine the numerator A, which, since U = 1 and 

V,=(* + 1)«(*»+1)*\m 

L (* + l) a (a* + 1) x** 8* 
1 being substituted for x. 

We shall next find B, C, which, since Y l = (x— 1) (x 2 + 1) a 3 
and U = 1, becomes 

U 1 * V, 9 

— 1 being substituted for x. 

To determine D, E, F, we have U = 1, V, = (* — 1) (* + 1)" 
(** + 1), 

U ' U 

U ** T" 1 v~ 

D = [v]=-l.E = [- 5 ^] = l,F = Y [- 5? i ]=-l, 

being substituted for x. 

Finally, to determine K, L, we have, since U = 1 and V, = 
(x—l){x + iyx>, 

[H.] = [K*}+L, 



in which ± V — 1 being substituted for x gives the two equations 

2K + 2L = 1, K = L, 
from which we get 

hence, the proposed fraction is decomposed into 

1 | • 1 i 9 — L + 1 1 i 



8 (x— 1) 4 (a? + 1)* 8 (a? + 1) x* x* x 
x + l 
4 (*» + 1)' 
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3. If we had to integrate or —r we should have first 

° or — 1 or + l 

to resolve the denominator into its quadratic factors, and this may be 
done by means of the decomposition of 

a?" — 2a** cos. 6 + 1, 
already exhibited at page 34 of the Differential Calculus. 

The cosine in the last or with factor in this decomposition is obvi 
ously 

6 + 2 (m — 1) * . . * — 2«\ 6 — 2* 
cos. - — == cos. (2* -i ) = cos. 

the consine in the factor preceding this is 

6 + 2 (m — 2) * ,^ , — 4<s\ d — 4* 
cos. - — = cos. (2* H ) = cos. , 

and so on ; so that the formula referred to may be written thus, by 
chang i n g x into y and m into n, viz. 

** — 2a* cos. 4 + 1 = (x 2 — 2arcos. - + 1) 

X (a* — 2a: cos. — h 1) 

2«* — /) 

X (a* — 2x cos. + 1) 

n 

X (^ — 2a? cos. ** + * + i) 

4* — 

X (a? — 2* cos. h 1) X &c. 

n 

to n terms (1). 

Now it is easy to see here, that the last or nth factor is, when n 

is even, 

o « w "r* o i «, ^ ■ , 

ar — 2a: cos. = x 2 + 2x cos. - + 1, 

n n 

so that, in this case, the decomposition is 

A 

x* — 2a* cos. 6 + 1 = (a* — 2a: cos. - + 1) 



X (a* + 2a: cos. - + 1) 
n 
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X (*>— 2x cos. ** + * + i) 
n 

X (x* — 2x cos. 2 *~* + i) 

X (x* — 2x cos. ^^ - + 1) 

n • 

4* 6 

X (a 8 — 2a? cos. (• 1) X &c. 

n 

ton terms (2). 

Let us now suppose in each of these formulas (1) and (2) that 

4 = 0, then cos. 6 = 1 as also cos. -, and therefore, token n is odd, 

n 

x* — 2x n + 1 = (x* — 2x + l) 

• 2« 
X (** — 2*cos. V l) 2 

X (a* — 2* cos.— + l) f x&c.^^terms...(3), 

and when n is even, 
x* — 2x* + I = (x* — 2x+ 1) 
X (x* + 2x + 1) 

X (ar» — 2arcos. — + l) a 

x (a* — 2a? cos hl) a X&c.to^-terms..(4), 

The formulas (3) and (4) immediately lead to the decomposition 
of or" — 1 into its quadratic factors ; for, by extracting the square root 
of each side of (3), we have when n is odd, 

x*— 1 = (a? — 1) 

2<K 

x (x 2 — 2a? cos. — + 1) 

X (x* — 2a? cos. — + 1) x &c. to — - — terms .... (5), 
v n ' 2 

and, by extracting the square root of each side of (4), we have, when 
nis even, 
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2flT 

X (x 2 — 2a? cos. — + 1) 
n 

X (x 2 — 2a? cos. — + 1) X &c. to £ terms .... (6). 
x n 2 

Having thus decomposed a?" — 1 into its quadratic factors, we may 

resolve into its partial fractions, as follows : 

a?" — 1 

Taking the logarithms of each side of (5), and then differentiating, 
we have, when n is odd, 

„ T , 2a? — 2 cos. — 

nx*- 1 1 n , 



a?"— 1 a?— 1 Q 2* , 

a? 3 — 2a? cos. 1- 1 

2a? — 2 cos. — , , 
n n+ 1 
h &c. to — - — terms, 

x 2 — 2a? cos. 1- 1 

n 



or, multiplying by a?, 



2-r 
2X 2 — 2a? cos. — 
nx" x n 

H : ~ -f- 



x 2 — 2a? cos. hi 

n 

2ar — 2a? cos. — , , 

n i 6 * n + l A 
h &c. to — - — terms. 

a? a — 2a? cos. (-1 

Now, if we subtract n from the first side of this equation, and from 

each term on the second side 2, we shall subtract from the whole of 
n I i 

this side — - — times 2 ; that is n + 1 , so that in order that the 
J* 

equation may still subsist, we must increase this remainder by 1, or, 

which is the same thing, the equation will subsist if we subtract n 

from the first side, and from the first term on the second side 1 only, 

while from every succeeding term is taken 2 ; we shall thus have 
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2 — 2a? cos. — 
n 



1 — 2a? cos. h* 8 

n 

2 — 2a? cos. — , , 
- h &c. to — - — terms, 

4 * I _2 2 

1 — 2x cos. — + x* 
n 



and consequently 



2* 
^ 1 — a: cos. — 

_i_ = ! !« 2 + 

"* "<— '> " l-2xcos.^+*» 

n 

1 X COS. — 

n n n — 1 . 
+ &c. to — - — terms {. 

1 — 2a: cos. — + ar 
n 

Hence the integration of 

dx 



ar—l 



is, when n is odd, reduced to the integration of the several terms of 
the series 

dx 2dx t 1 — ax 1 — bx 



*T= 



+ 



n(x — l) n l \ — 2ax + x 2 l—Zbx + x 2 * 

&c. to — - — I terms .... (7), 

which integration may be readily effected by the methods explained 
in the text. 

Again, taking the logarithms of each member of the equation (6), 
and differentiating we have 

2 * 

- i « 2 * — 2 cos. — 
nx*~ l 2x n 



* — 1 •** — 1 ' ' 2<r , 

x 2 — 2a; cos. hi 

n ' • 
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2a? — 2, cos. — - 

_*-. — --^ — h & c . to - terms ; 

^ « 4 * 2 

ar — 2a? cos. f- 1 

or, multiplying by a?, 

_ „ 2a? 8 — 2a? cos. — 

naf 2ar n 



ar"— lar 2 — 1 rt 2* 

a? 3 — 2a? cos. hi 

n ' 

« * 4*r 

2a? 3 — 2a? cos. — 

n n 
h &c. to - terms. 

ar — 2a? cos. hi 

n 

Subtract n from the first member of this equation, and as there are - 

2 

terms in the second member, subtract 2 from each term in this mem- 
ber, the result is 

« 2 * 

2 — 2a? cos. — 

n 2 n 



a* — 1 a? 2 — 1 , _ 2* 

1 — 2a? cos. h ar 

n 

« « 4* 

2 — 2a? cos. — 

n , _ n 
h &c. to - terms* 

1 — 2a? cos. ha? 3 

n 

consequently 

2* 

i , « ■ 2 i-g^-T 

4* 
1 — a? cos. — n — 2 

— . — . ** — + &c. to — - — terms{. 

1 — 2a? cos. h & 

n 

Hence the integration of 

dx 



x n — 1 

36 
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is when n is even reduced to the integration of the several terms of 
the series 

2dx 2dx . 1— ax 1 — 6a? 

n(x*—l) n *1 — 2ax + x* l—2bx + x* 

&c. to — - — terms| .... (8). 

We shall now give an example of each of the formulas (7) and (8) : 
1. To determine the integral of 
dx 
x 3 — 1 
by the formula (7) we have 

/dx _*/•«**_ * /• (1 — ax) dx 
ar*— 1 ~~ 3«7 x — 1 ZJ 1 — 2ax + x 2 ' 

the first integral in the second member is 

3 log. (a? — 1), 

and, by putting- the denominator of the remaining integral under the 
form 

(x — ay—a*+ 1, 

and then substituting z for x — o, we have 

/ (I — ax) d x _ .. /» dz / » zdz 

l—2ax+x*~ { > l ~ ar) J # — a a +l V *» — a* + 1 



1— a 2 1 



a , 



Stan.-' t— -^-slog.^-^+l); 



— ^ i _ a M "- «/ 1 — a 2 2 

hence, substituting for a and z their values 

2* 
a = cos. — , z = a: — a, 
«s 

we have, for the required integral, 

/da? __ 
a? 3 — 1 "" 

I | Oaf o,-» 

C + £ log. (a? — i) + g cos. y lo g- (1 — 2a? cos. — + **) — 
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2* 



2 . 2* 3 
- sin. — tan. ~ f — 



3 3 .2* 

sm. T 

If this integral ought to vanish when x = 0, then the correction is 

2* 

-> COS. ~7T 

~ 2 . 2* . 3 

C = - sui. — tan. 
3 3 



2 . 2<r i 
= — 3 sin. — tan, 



and consequently the last term in the above expression, when cor- 
rected, becomes, in consequence of the property 

/a i tin — tan. A + tan. B 

tan. (A 4- B) = —- -, 

I — tan. A tan. B 

2* 

-> * sm. — — 

2 . 2* A 3 

— - sm. — tan" 1 



sin 


2* 




3 


* 


2flT 


cos. 


— 




3 


—1 






2* 


sm. 







3 



3 "■"• 3 ■— " 27- 

1 X COS. -5- 

3 



2. If the integral of 

da: 



ar 4 — 1 
is required, then, by the application of the formula (8), we find 

/dx __ 
* 4 ~1~~ 

1 _ 1 + X , 1 AT, ,_ ^ * , ,. 

— 7 log. + 7 cos. - log. (1 — 2a? cos. - + x 2 ) — 

4 1 -*-»a? 4 & a 

x sm. — 
- sm. - tanc x 



— »iu. ~ uui« , 

2 2 , 4T 

1 — a? cos. — 

the integral being corrected as in the preceding example. Or, since 

cos. - = 0, and sm. - = 1, 
2 - J 
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a* -f. 1 = (a* _ 2x cos. — + 1) 



/dx 1 1 + a? 1 
— = — - log. tan. * a?. 
x*— 1 4 6 i_a? 2 

Let it now be required to decompose x* + 1. For this purpose, 
put d = *, in the formula (1), and it becomes 

a* 1 + 2a* + 1 = (x 2 — 2a? cos. — + l) 3 

n 

X (a 2 — 2a? cos.— + l) a 

X (a? 2 — 2a? cos. — + l) 2 X &c. to - terms. 
v n 2 

Hence, by extracting the square root, we have, when n is even, 

n 

X (a? 8 — 2a? cos. hi) 

» 

X (a? 2 — 2a? cos. — + 1) 
n 

and in like manner by putting 6 = w, in the formula (2), and extract- 
ing the square root, we have, when n is odd, 

or + 1 = (* + 1) 

X (a? 8 — 2a? cos. — + 1) 

X (a? 2 — 2ar cos. — + 1) X £c. to * * terms ; 
» 2 

hence, proceeding exactly as with ar" — 1, in the respective cases of 
n even and » odd, we find, when n is even, 

\ ■ * * 3 * 

- , 1 X cos. - 1 — x cos. 

dx __ 2aa? 5 n n 

a* + 1 ~~ ~n~* *~ " 7~ " + 3^ *" 

1— 2a?cos.- + x 2 1^2a?cos.— -r-a? 2 
» n ^ 

+ &c. to - terms 

— £^f f 1 — ax 1 — 6a? 

~" "n" « 1 — 2ax + a? 2 "*" 1 — 26a? + a? 2 + 
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&c. to- terras^ .... (9) 
and when n is odd, 

_j* _ dx 2dx \ -*<*>*- I 

* + 1 n(i + x) + n + J ~ 7~~ + 

1 X COS. - + x 2 

H 

1 X COS. 

gj + &c - t0 ^— terms^ 

1 — 2a? cos. ]rx* 

n 

__ <*? , 2da? t 1 — oar 

~~*n (1 + x) + n * 1 — 2oa? + a? 3 + 

i-2te + s» + &c - t0 ^^ir - terms * • • • • < 10 >- 

If we apply this formula to the example 

dx 
x*+ l' 
we find for the integral 



/da? 
a? 3 * 1 



- log. (1 + x) — - cos. I log. (1 — 2a? cos. | +ar 3 ) + 

2 . * , XS,n -3 
§ sin. § tan.-- -, 



1 #COS. - 

3 



the same correction being introduced as in the former examples. 
Or, since cos. 60° = J and sin. 60° = *. ^3 

/ dx 1 1 + x l x V 3 

^+~T = 3 lo S- v f=TT+l? + "VF tan -~ 1 2Z7* 

For the decomposition and integration of other forms, the student 
may consult Jephson's Fluxional Calculus, vol. 2, and Simpson's 
Fluxions, vol 2. 
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Note (B),page 71. 
Development o/*sin. m x and cos."* x. 



Put 



cos. x + sin. x V — 1=«> n v 

cos. x — sin. xv — 1 = v J 

then (Diff. Cole. p. 32,) 

cos. mx + sin. mx V — 1 = u m \ , ox 

— — — y . • • • \^)j 

cos. mx — sin. mx v — 1 = v m j 

and consequently 

tt » + u ffl = 2 cos. mar, u"* v m = 1 . . . . (3). 

Now by adding together the equations (1), we get 

cos. x = - (« + t>), 



and therefore 



cos - m * = = (« + •)" = ™ (« + «) m ; 



2 

hence, by the binomial theorem, 

cos .m x _ JL ^ + w^i,, + m (W> ~ X) tt"*- 2 v 2 + &c|, 
2 2 

or 

cos.- x = ^ **" + ^ w " 1 u + m(w ~ 1) „«-a tt 2 + &c# | 5 
adding together these equations, we have 

cos. m x = —* {u m + v m + mm {u mr ~ % + tf"-*) + 

2Li ?Lllll tt V(t«-* + tf-*) + &c.| 
But from (3) 
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u m -f- v m = 2 cos. mx 
tt »-2 ^_ ^m-a _. 2 cos. (m — 2)x 
a*-" 4 + u*"" 4 = 2 cos. (w — 4) x 
&c. &c. 



w = 1 

M 2 t> a = 1 
U* t> 4 = 1 
&C. &C. 



hence the development of cos. m a; becomes 

cos. m ar = — - {cos. mx + m cos. (m — 2) x + 
m (m — 1) cog> (w _ 4) ^ + &c ^ ^ ( ^ 

and by putting m equal to 2, 3, 4, &c. and recollecting that cos. — <p 
= cos. — <p, we shall obtain the values of cos. 2 x, cos. 3 x, cos. 4 &c. 
in the text 

Let us now seek the development of sin. m a? ; for this purpose we 
must take the difference, instead of the sum, of the equations (1) ; 
we thus have 



2 sin. x s/ — 1 =i« — 1>.\ sin. x = 



2 V— 1* 
and consequently 

(a _ p)" 
sin.- x = (2 >/ _ 1 jm . 

1. Let m be even, then {Algebra,) 

(u — v) m + (v — u) m ; 
hence, developing the two equations 

1 1 

and adding the results, we get 
1 
2 sin." 1 a? = , 2 ^-^^^\f^ + v m —muv(ur- 2 +v m - 2 ) + 

and making the same substitutions as before, in virtue of (3), we 
have, since m is even, and therefore </ — l) m = ± 1, 
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sin."* x = ± —£- {cos. tnx — m cos. (m — 2) x + 

_L_ ^cos. (m — 4) a? — fcc.J .... (B). 

2. Let m be odd, then 

(« _ „)>• = (_ i)« ( V _ „)» = _ ( V _ w )-. f 

therefore 

(tt V )m ^ U J« 

and developing (u — v) m , and (t> — «) m , as before, we get 

1 
2 sin. m a: = f 2 V^l) m ^ ~ *" ~ m («"*"* •— t^ ) + 

m ( w ~ *) uV (tt— 4 — a**" 4 ) — &c.| 

But from equations (2) 

vt» — v m = 2 sin. ma: \/ — - 1, «"• ©"• = 1, 
and in virtue of these equations the foregoing development becomes, 
since, (</— l)**- 1 = ± 1, 

JL 

IS 



sin.™? = ± -^- {sin. ma: — m sin. ( m — 2) x + 



m (W o 1} sin. (m — 4) x — &c.j .... (C). 

It must be observed, that in the development (B), the lower sign is 
to be employed, when m is either of the numbers 2, 6, 10, &c. and 
the upper sign, when m is either of the numbers 4, 8, 12, &c. Also 
in the development (C), the lower sign is to be used, when m — 1 is 
one of the numbers in the first series, and the upper sign, when it is 
one of the numbers in the second series. 
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Note (C), page 136. 

In order to show that every enveloping surface must be greater 
than the surface enveloped, it must be first established that every 
surface, curved or polygonal, which is subtended by a plane exceeds 
that plane. This will be obvious, from considering that if through 
any point on the curve, or polygonal surface, a plane be drawn, in- 
tersecting both the surface and the subtending plane, the curve sec- 
tion will always exceed the rectilinear section, whatever be the di- 
rection of the intersecting plane ; and that, therefore, the locus of the 
curve sections, that is, the curve surface, must exceed the locus of the 
rectilinear sections, or the subtending plane. This being admitted, 
let us conceive any two surfaces, one enveloping the other ; then, as 
there is necessarily some space between them, we may cut off by a 
plane a portion of the enveloping surface without touching the surface 
enveloped; if then this plane supply the place of the portion cut off, 
the enveloping surface thus modified will be less than before, and the 
space between it and the enveloped surface will be diminished. Again, 
let the intermediate space be still further diminished, by cutting off 
another portion of the enveloping surface, and let this process be con- 
tinued ; then it is obvious, that since at every operation we not only 
diminish the enveloping surface, but also the space between the two, 
we in fact approach nearer and nearer to coincidence to the enveloped 
surface, as the enveloping surface diminishes ; consequently this lat- 
ter must have been originally greater than the former. 



Note (D), page 223. 

We have remarked in the text that there does not exist any singu- 
lar solution when the arbitrary constant c enters into the complete 
primitive only in the first power. This, however, is contrary to the 
doctrine of most analytical writers, who,, in cases of this kind, reason 
as follows : 

" When c rises only to the first degree in the primitive, this is of 
the form 

37 
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u = Ac + P = . . . . (1), 

where A and P are functions of x, y, which do not contain c. First, 

P du 

suppose A not to be a factor of P ; then, since c = —, from -r 

= A ~ 0, there results c = co ; which gives a particular solution, 
viz. that case of the primitive in which the arbitrary constant is sup- 
posed to be infinite. 

" Next, let A be a factor of P ; then, since the prososed differen- 
tial equation is 

P (dA) — A (dP) = ,* 
A = must necessarily be a solution, and to determine whether it is 
a singular solution, eliminate either x or y from A = and the pri- 
mitive ; and it is a singular solution or not, according as the resulting 
value of c is variable or constant." 

It would appear, then, from this reasoning, that A = might be a 
singular solution, provided the complete integral (1) were divisable 
by A ; but in such a case the solution A = would always be ne- 
cessarily comprised in every particular solution (1) : this solution 
cannot, therefore, with propriety be considered a singular solution, 
for it is the character of a singular solution not to be comprised in any 
particular solution. 

* For the immediate differential of 

Ac + P = .... (1) 
is 

cdA + rf P = 0,.c = -^,.(l),P-Ag = o 

.\P(dA) — A(<iP)=sO. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

Note A' page 66. 
We are aware that £ (- + x) is the complement of \ (- + x) be- 

2 2 

cause their sum is - or 90° ; whence because tan. a x cot o = 1 
we have 

tan. i (g + x ) tan ' 2 (g — x ) = *' 



and 



tan. £ (5 + *) == - 



tan. i (- — a?) 

* v 2 ' 

multiplying both sides of this by tan. £ (- + x) we have 

ten. * £ + x) 

tan. a i(- + *) = (1). 

tan. i{^ — x) 

Now Lacroix's Trigonometry, art. 27, 

sin. a + sin. a: tan. £ (o + a?) 
sin. a — sin. a? "~ tan. £ (a — a?) 



which when a = - becomes 



, , - tan. * £ + *) 

1 + sin. x __ * 2 

2 — sin. a? * 

tan. i (- — a:) 



(2) 



consequently (1) becomes, by virtue of this last, 

1 + sin. x . 2 ,* N 

T _- s _ = to.. J( s +»).,.. (8) 

and therefore 

. ,1 + sin. a? N 4 , /* • v /^n 

l0g ' ( l-sin.* ) =lfl fr tan- *( S + *> ' • • • W 
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so that the denominator tan. £ (- — x) should be omitted. The de- 

nominator may be retained however, for by taking the square root of 
both sides of (1) we have 

tan. \ (| + x) | 

tan. * (- + x) = ( ) 

tan-i (g — *) 

so that the exponent £ should be placed over the last number of the 
equation at the bottom of page 66. 



Note HI' page 115. 

When the origin of the coordinates is at P% x and y being the co- 
ordinates of any point F' of the cycloid, we have 

I 5?" 

» =/Vdx* + dt?=f Vl + jyT. dy; 

y dx 2 

in which, if we write — - — for - T -=- it becomes 
2r — y djf 

I 2r 



• ^f^^r^lj = — 2v/2r (2r — $ + C# 
Now when P" and P' coincide y = 2r, therefore C = whence, 
s = _ 2 V2r{2r — y) J 
and since the radical expresses the chord P"F'of an arc of the genera* 
ting circle, it follows that double this chord expresses the arc P*P' of 
the cycloid ; we have then the arc P" F = twice the chord FP"; 
and therefore half the cycloidal arc P"' P' = 2 P'Q : consequently 
the whole cycloidal arc is equal to four times the diameter of the gens' 
rating circle. 

If the origin of the coordinates are at F designating P'E by y* and 
the arc F P'' by *', we shall have 

y' = 2r — y, s' = 2 V 2r (2r — y) = 2^ 2ry' 
whence s' 2 = 8»y, 

an equation of the cycloid frequently used in Mechanics* 

THE END. 
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A MKMOXB X>P SEBASTIAN CABOT, wtA 
a Review of tbe History of Maritime 0it- 
eovery-f Illustrated by Documents from 
tKe Rolls, now first published* 

% * Put forth in the most unpretending manner. >snd 
without s name, this work it of paramount importance 
to the subjects of which it treats."— Literary Gazette. 
"The author has corrected many grave errors, and in 
general given us a clearer insight into transactions of 
considerable national interest."— lb. " Will it not," says 
the author, with just astonishment, " be deemed almost 
incredible, that the very instrument in the Reeords of 
England, which recites the Great Discovery, and plainly 
contemplates a scheme of Colonization, should, up to 
this moment, have been treated by her own writers as 
that which first gave permission to go forth and explore ?" 
— lb. "We must return to investigate several collateral 
matters which we think deserving of more space than we 
can this week bestow. Meanwhile we recommend the 
worjc as one of great value and interest."—/*. 

" The general reader, as well as the navigator and the 
curious, will derive pleasure and information from this 
well-written production,"— Courier. ' > 

"A specimen of honest inquiry. It is quite frightful to 
think of the number of the inaccuracies it exposes: we 
shall cease to have confidence in books." "The investi- 
gation of truth is not the fashion of these times. But 
every sincere inquirer after historical accuracy ought- to 
purchase the book as a curiosity: more false assertions 
and inaccurate -statements were never exposed in the 
same compass. It has given us a lesson we shall never 
forget, and hope to profit by."— Spectator. 



HISTORY OF THE NORTHMEN* OR NOR- 
MANS AND DANRSI from tbe earliest 
times to the Conquest of England by 
William, of Normandy-. By Henry Whe 
ton, Member of tbe Scandinavian and 
Icelandic laterary ^Societies of Copenha- 
gen. 

This work embraces the great leading features of Scan 
dinavian history, commencing with tbe heroic age,, and 
advancing from the earliest dawn of civilization to the 
introduction of Christianity into the North— its long and 
bloody strife with Paganism— the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of Iceland, Greenland, and North America, by the 
Norwegian navigators, before the time of Columbus— the 
military and maritime expeditions of the Northmen — 
their earlyvintercourse of commerce and war with Con- 
stantinople and the Eastern empire — tbe establishment 
of a Norman state in France, under Rollo, and the sub- 
jugation of England, first by the Danes, under Canute 
tbe Great, and subsequently by the Normans, under 
Duke William, the founder of the English monarchy. 
It.also contains an account of the mythology and litera- 
ture of the ancient North— tbe Icelandic language pre- 
vailing all over the Scandinavian countries until the 
formation of the present living tongues of Sweden and 
Denmark— an analysis of the Eddas, Sagas, and various 
chronicles and songs relating to the Northern deities and 
heroes, constituting the original materials from which 
the work has been principally composed. It is intended 
to illustrate the history of France and England during 
the middle ages, and -at the same time to serve as an 
introduction to the modern history of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST, 
on the Study of Nature, and Natural The" 
ology. By JAMES L.. DKUMMOND, M. ». 
&e» "With numerous engravings* 

"We know of no work, compressed within the same 
limits, which seems so happily calculated to generate in 
a young mind, and to renovate in the old, an ardent love 
of nature in all her forms/'— Monthly Review. 

"We cannot but eulogize, in the warmest manner, the 
endeavor, and we must say the successful endeavor, of a 
man of science, like Dr. Drummond, to bring down so 
exalted a pursuit to the level of youthful faculties, and to 
cultivate a taste at once souseful, virtuous, and refined." 
— Ato Monthly Mag. ^» . 



PRIVATE MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BO- 
NAPARTE,' from the French of M. Fauvb- 
let de BovRRiENiiB, Private * Secretary to 
the Emperor. 

The peculiar advantages of position in regard to 
his present subject* solely enjoyed by M. de Bourri- 
enne, his literary accorrrpnshments and moral quali- 
fications, have already obtained for these memoirs the 
first rank in contemporary and authentic history, ro 
France, where they had been for year* expected with 
anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work 
connected with that period or its consequent events 
has created so great a sensation, the volumes of Bour- 
rienne have, from the first, been accepted as the only 
trustworthy exhibition of the private life and political 
principles of Napoleon* 

" We know from the best political authority now liv- 
ing in England, that the writer's accounts are perfectly 
corroborated by facts.*'—- Lit. Oaz. 

ANNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM- 
PAIGNS. By the Author of Cyril Thorn- 
ton. In 3 vols. 12rao. with plates. 

The HISTORY OP LOUISIANA, particu- 
larly of the Cession of that Colony to the 
United States of. North America; with an 
Introductory Essay on the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, by M. de 
Marbois, peer of France, translated from 
the French by an American Citizen. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 

The PERSIAN ADVENTURER. By the 
Author of the Kuzzilbash. In 2 vola 12mo. 

•• It is full of glowing descriptions of Eastern life."— 
Courier. 

MORALS op PLEASURE, Illustrated by 
Stories designed for Young Persons, in 1 
vol. I2mo. 

" The style of the stories is no less remarkable for its 
ease and gracefulness, than for the delicacy of its humor, 
and its beautiful and at times affecting simplicity. A 
lady must have written it— for it is from the bosom of 
woman alone, that such tenderness of feeling and such 
delicacy of sentiment— such sweet lessons of morality- 
such deep and pure streams of virtue and piety, gusli 
forth to cleanse the juvenile mind from the grosser impu 
rities of our nature, and prepare the young for lives of 
usefulness here, and happiness hereafter."— JV. Y. Com, 
Advertiser. 

CLARENCE; a Tale of our own Times. By 
the Author qf Redwood, Hope Leslie, &c. 
In 2 vols. 

AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, pub- 
lished on the first of March, June, tSeptem- 

. ber, and December. Price $5 per ann. 
* % * A few cornplet© Sets of/ the Work are still foi 

sale. ■ . ~ • 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CURREN- 
CY AND BANKING SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Albert Galla- 



SONGS of the AFFECTIONS. ByFBLicu 
Hemans. Royal 18ma 
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BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



COUNT ROBERT OP PARIS, a Tale of 
the Lower Empire. By the Author of Wa- 
verley. In 3 vols. 

"The reader will at once perceive that the subject, 
the characters and the scene* of action, could not have 
been better selected for the display of the various and un- 
emailed powers of the author. All that is glorious in arts 
ana splendid in arms— the glitter of armor, the pomp or 
war, and the splendor of chivalry— the gorgeous scenery 
of the Bosphorus— the ruins of Byzantium— the magnifi- 
cence of the Grecian capital, and the richness and volup- 
tuousness of the imperial court, will rise before the reader 
in a succession of beautiful and dazzling images. — Com 
nurcial Advertiser. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With a Portrait 
" This is a delightful volume, which cannot fail to sat- 
isfy everyxaader, and of which the contents ought to be 
known toTrw those who would be deemed conversant with 
the literature of our era."— Motional Gazette. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vols. 

** The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, We do 
not hesitate to declare,' will be, if possible, more exten- 
sively read, than the most popular work of fiction, by the 
same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it com- 
bines much of the brilliant coloring of the I van hoe pic- 
tures of bygone manners, and all the graceful facility of 
style and picturesqiieness of description of his other 
charming romances, with a minute fidelity to the facts 
of history, and a searching scrutiny into their authenti- 
city and relative value, which might pat to the' blush 
Mr. Hume and other professed historians. Such is the 
magic charm of Sir Walter Scott's pen, it has only to 
touch the simplest incident of every -day life, and it starts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; 
and yet such is bis fidelity to the text of nature, that the 
knights, and Berfs, and collared fools with whom his in- 
ventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded 
by us as not mere creations of fancy, but as real flesh and 
blood existences, with all the virtues, feelings and errors 
of common place humanity."— Lit. Gazette. 

TALES op a GRANDFATHER, being a 
series from French History. By the Author 
of Wavkrley. 



BY MR. COOPER. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Spy, 
Pilot, &c. In 2 vols. 

The WATER-WITCH, or the SKIMMER 

of the SEAS. In 2 vols. 

44 We have no hesitation in classing this among the 
most powerful of the romances of our countryman."— 

U. Stales Qaiette. 

THE HEIDENMAUER; or, The Benedic- 
tines. 2 vols. 

New Editions of the following Works by the 

same Author. 
NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by a 

Travelling Bachelor, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The WEPT OF WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 

12mo. 
The RED ROVEjR, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The SPY, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The PIONEERS, 2 vola 12mo. 
The PILOT, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12mo, 



LIONEL LINCOLN, or the LEAGUER of 
BOSTON, 2 vols. 

The LAST of the MOHICANS, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The PRAIRIE, 2 vols. 12mo. 



BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 



VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of the 
COMPANIONS of COLUMBUS, ^v 
Washington Irving, Author of the Lire 
of Columbus, &c. 1 vol. 8va 

" Of the main work we may repeat that it possesses 
the value of important history and the magnetism of ro- 
mantic adventure. It sustains in every respect the repu- 
tation of Irving." " We may hdpe that the gifted author 
will treat in like manner the enterprises and exploits of. 
Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus complete a series of elegant 
recitals, which will contribute to the especial gratifica- 
tion of Americans, and form an imperishable fund of 
delightful instruction for all ages and countries." — JfcL 
QaieUe. 

" As be leads us from one savage tribe to another, as 
he paints successive scenes of heroism, perseverance and 
self-denial, as be wanders among the magnificent scenes 
of nature, as be relates with scrupulous fidelity the 
errors, and the crimes, even of those whose lives are for 
the most part marked with traits to command admira- 
tion, and perhaps esteem — everywhere we find him the 
same undeviating, but beautiful moralist, gathering from 
every incident some lesson to present in striking lan- 
guage to the reason and the heart."— Am. Quarterl$ Re- 
view. 

' This is a delightful volume; for the preface truly says 
that the expeditions narrated and springing out of the 
voyages of Columbus may be compared with attempts of 
adventurous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left 
unfinished by some illustrious predecessors- Washington 
Irving's name is a pledge how well their stories will be 
told : and we only regret that we must of necessity defer 
our extracts for a week."— London Lit. Qaiette. 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 
GRENADA. By Washington Irving, 

Esq. In 2 vols.* . 

4 On the whole, this work will sustain the high fame 
of Washington Irving. It fills a blank in the historical 
library which ought not to have remained so long a 
blank. The language throughout is at once chaste and 
animated ; and the narrative may be said, like Spenser's 
Fairy Queen, to present one long gallery of splendid pic- 
tures." — Lend. Lit. Qaiette. 

"Collecting his materials from various historians, and 
adopting in some degree the tone and manner of a monk- 
ish chronicler, he has embodied tbem in a narrative which 
in manner reminds us of the rich and storied pages of 
Froissart. He dwells on the feats "of chivalry performed 
by the Christian Knights, with all the ardor which might 
be expected from a priest, who mixed, according to the 
usage of the times, not only in the palaces of courtly 
nobles, and their gay festivals, as an honored and wel- 
come guest, but who was their companion in the camp, 
and their spiritual and indeed bodily comforter and as- 
sistant in the field of battle.— -dm. Quarterly Review. 

New Editions of the following Works by the 
same Author. 

Thb SKETCH BOOK, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY of NEW 
YORK, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, or the HUMOR- 
ISTS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

TALES of a TRAVELLER, 2 vols. 12ina 
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TRAVELS, AJOTUALiS, &c 



NOTE^ on ITALY, during the years 1829-30. 

By Rembrandt Peale. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

"This artist will gratify all reasonable expectation; 
he is neither ostentatious, nor dogmatical, nor too mi- 
nute ; he is not a partisan nor a carper ; he admires with- 
out servility, he criticises without malevolence; his 
frankness and good humor give an agreeable color and 
effect to all his decisions, and the object of them ; his book 
leaves a useful general idea of the names, works, and de- 
serts, of the great masters; it is an instructive and enter- 
taining index."— JVat. Oaz. 

" We have made a copious extract in preceding columns 
from this interesting work of our countryman, Rembrandt 
rtale, recently published. It has received high commen- 
dation from respectable sources, which is justified by the 
portions we have seen extracted."— CommercialMvertiser. 

" Mr. Peale must be allowed the credit of candor and 
entire freedom from affectation in the judgments be has 
passed. At the same % time, we should not omit to notice 
the variety, extent, and minuteness of bis examinations. 
No church, gallery, or collection, was passed by, and most 
of the individual pictures are separately and carefully 
noticed." — Am. Quarterly Review, 

FRAGMENTS op VOYAGES and TRAV- 
ELS, including ANECDOTES of NAVAL 
LIFE ; intended chiefly for the Use of Young 

- Persons. By Basil Hall, Capt R. N. In 
2 vols, royal 18mo. 

" His volumes consist of a melange of autobiography, 
naval anecdotes, and sketches of a somewhat discursive 
nature, which we have felt much pleasure in perusing." 

" The title page to these volumes indicates their being 
chiefly intended for young persons, but we are much mis- 
taken if the race of gray-beards will be among the least 
numerous of the readers of ' midshipmen's pranks and 
the h amors of the green room.' "-Z.it. Gazette. 

A TOUR in AMERICA. By Basil Hall, 
Capt R. N. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

SKETCHES OF CHINA, with Illustrations 
from Original Drawings. By W. W. Wood. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. N 

" The residence of 'the author in China, during the, 
years 1826-7-8 and 9, has enabled him to collect much" 
very curious information relative to this singular people, 
which he has embodied in his work ; and will serve to 
gratify the curiosity of many whose time or dispositions 
do not allow them.to seek, in the voluminous writings of 
the Jesuits and early travellers, the information contained 
in the present work. The recent discussion relative to 
the renewal of the East India Company's Charter, has 
excited much interest; and among ourselves, the desire 
to be further acquainted with the subjects of 'the Celes- 
tial Empire/ has been considerably augmented." 

EXPEDITION to the SOURCES op the 
MISSISSIPPI, Executed by order of the 
Government of the United Statea By Ma- 
jor & H Long. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Plates. 

HISTORICAL, CHRONOLOGICAL, GEO- 
GRAPHICAL, and STATISTICAL AT- 
LAS of NORTH and SOUTH AMERI- 
CA, and the WEST INDIES, with all 
their Divisions into States, Kingdoms, &c. 
on the Plan of Le Sage, and intended as a 
companion to Lavoisne's Atlas. In 1 vol. 
folio, containing 54 Maps. Third Edition, 
improved and enlarged. 



ATLAOTIC SOUVENIR, TOB, 1832. 

This volume is superbly bound in embossed 
leather, and ornamented with numerous plates, 
executed in the best style, by the first artists. 
No expense-has been spared in the endeavor 



to render it worthy of the purpose for which it 
is intended. 

Embellishments.— 1. The Hungarian Prin- 
cess, engraved by Illman and Pillbrow, from a 
picture by Holmes. — 2. The Bower of Paphos, 
engraved by Ellis, from a picture by Martin, — 
3. The Duchess and Sancho, engraved by Du- 
rand, fronrn picture by Leslie.— 4 Richard and 
Saladin, engraved by Ellis, from a picture by 
Cooper. — 5. The Rocky Mountains, engraved 
by Hatch and Smilie, from a picture by 
Doughty.— -6. Lord Byron in Early Youth, 
engraved by Ellis, from a picture by Saunders. 
— 7. Tiger Island, engraved by Neagle, from 
a picture by Stanfield.— S. The Blacksmith, 
engraved by Kelly, from a picture by Neagle. 
—9. The Tight Shoe, engraved by »Uy, from 
a picture by Richter. — 10. Isadore, engraved 
by Illman and Pillbrow, from a picture by 
Jackson. — 11. The Dutch Maiden, engraved 
by Neagle, from a picture by Newton. — 12. 
The Mother's Grave, engraved by Neagle, from 
a picture by Schaffer. 



ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1831. 

Embellishments. — 1. Frontispiece. TJje 
Shipwrecked Family, engraved by Ellis, from 
a picture by Burnet — 2. Shipwreck off Fort 
Rouge, Calais, engraved by Ellis, from a pic- 
ture by Stanfield, — 3. Infancy, engraved by 
Kelly, from a picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. — 4. Lady Jane Grey, engraved by Kelly, 
from a picture oy Leslie.--5. Three Score and 
Ten, engraved by Kearny, from a picture by 
gurnet— -6. The Hour of Rest, engraved by 
Kelly, from a picture by Burnet. — 7. The Min- 
strel, engraved by Ellis, from a picture by Les- 
lie.— S. Arcadia, engraved by Kearny, from a 
picture by Cockerell, — 9. The Fisherman's 
Return, engraved by Neagle, from a picture 
by Collins. — 10. The Marchioness of Carmar- 
then, granddaughter of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, engraved by Illman and Pillbrow, from 
a picture by Mrs. Sfee. — 11. Morning among 
the Hills, engraved by Hatch, from a picture 
by Doughty.— 12. Los Musicos, engraved by 

is* from a picture by Watteau. 

A few copies of the ATLANTIC SOUVE- 
NIR, for 1830, are still for sale. 
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THE BOOK of the -SEASONS. 
William Howitt. 



By 



"Since the publication of the Journal of a Naturalist, 
no work at once so interesting and instructive as the 
Book of the Seasons has been submitted to the public 
Whether in reference to the utility of its design, or the 
grace and beauty of its execution, it will amply merit the 
popularity it is certain to obtain. It is, indeed, cheering 
and refreshing to meet with such a delightful volume, so 
full of nature and truth — in which reflection and experi- 
ence derive aid from imagination— in which we are 
taught much ; but in such a manner as to make it doubt- 
ful whether we have not been amusing ourselves all the 
time we have been reading."— JV«o Monthly Magazine. 

"The Book of the Seasons is a delightful book, and 
recommended to all lovers of nature."— BtackwewTe Mag- 
azine. 
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CLASSICAL UTERATUIU& 



INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ti 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS, for the use of 
Young Persons at School or College. 

Contents.— General Introduction; Ho- 
meric Questions ; Life of Homer ; Iliad \ 
Odyssey; Margites; Batrachomyomachia ; 
Hymns ; Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge. 

' We have been highly pleated with this little volume. 
This work supplies a want which we have often painfully 
frit, and affords a manual which we should gladly see 
placed in the hands of every embryo undergraduate. 
We look forward to the next portion of this work with 
very eager and impatient expectation."— British Critic. 

Mr. Coleridge's work not only deserves the praise of 
dear,- eloquent and scholar-like exposition of the prelimi- 
nary matter, which is necessary in order to understand 
and enter into the character of the great Poet of anti- 
quity; but it has likewise the more rare merit of being 
admirably adapted for its acknowledged purpose. It is 
written in that fresh and ardent spirit, which to the con- 
genial mind of youth, will convey instruction in the 
most effective manner, by awakening the desire of it; 
and by enlisting the lively and buoyant feelings in the 
cause of useful and improving study; while, by its preg- 
nant brevity, it is more likely to stimulate than to super- 
sede more profound and extensive research. If then, as it, 
is avowedly intended for the use of the younger readers 
of Homer, and, as it is impossible not to discover, with a 
more particular view to the great school to which the au- 
thor owes his education, we shall be much mistaken if it 
does not become as popular as it will be useful in that 
celebrated establishment."— Quarterly Review. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Coleridge will favor us 
with a continuation of his work, which he promises."— 
Gent. Mag. 

The author of this elegant volume has collected a vast 
mass of valuable information. To the higher classes of 
the public schools, and young men of universities, this 
volume will be especially valuable ; as it will afford an 
agreeable relief of light reading to more grave studies, at 
•nee instructive and entertaining.* 1 — Weeleyan Methodist 
Magazine. 

ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, con 

sisting of 21 Colored Maps, with a complete 
Accentuated Index. By Samuel Butler, 
D. D., F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: a Sketch of 
Ancient Geography, for the Use of Schools. 
In 8va 

Extract of a Letter from Professor Stuart of 
Andover. 

- 1 have used Butler's Atlas Classica for 12 or 14 years, 
and prefer it on the score of convenience and correctness 
to any atlas within the compass of my knowledge. It 
is evidently a work of much care and taste, and most 
happily adapted to classical readers and indeed all others, 
who consult the history of past ages. I have long cherish, 
ed a strong desire to see the work brought forward in this 
country, and I am exceedingly gratified that you have 
carried through this undertaking. The beautiful manner 
in which the specimen is executed that you have sent me 
does great credit to engravers and publishers. It cannot 
be that our schools and colleges will fail to adopt this 
work, and bring it into very general circulation. I know 

•* I JS nc wmcn in al1 w«pects would supply its place." 
The abridged but classical and excellent work of But- 
Mt, on Ancient Geography, which you are printing as an 
Mcompaniment to the maps, I consider one of the most 
UnIK„ , )5?^ 0f . kl °, f th * kiBd « especially for yonng persons 
5!S^%i e, ffi" i » that *** «»» under my no&e, J 
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MECHANICS, feAEflTFACTUItES, 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
ROADS, and INTERIOR COMMUNI- 
CATION in GENERAL— containing- an 
account of the performances of the different 
Locomotive Engines* at, and subsequent to, 
the Liverpool Contest; upwards of two 
hundred and sixty Experiments with Tables 
of the comparative value of Canals and Rail- 
roads, and the power of the present Locoipo- 
tive Engines. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery 
Viewer, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, &c. dvo. with plates. 

*' In this, the able author has brought up his treatise to 
the date of the latest improvements in this nationally 
important plan. We consider the volume to be one of 
great general interest." — Lit. Oaz. 

44 We must, injustice, refer the reader to the- work 
itself, strongly assuring him that, whether he be a man of 
science, or one totally uuacquainted with its technical 
difficulties, be will here receive instruction and pleasure, 
in a degree which we have seldom seen united before.**— 
Monthly Rev. 

REPORTS on LOCOMOTIVE and FIXED 
ENGINES. By J. Stephenson, and J. 
Walker, Civil Engineets. With an Ac- 
count of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
road, by H. Booth. In 8vo. with plates. 

MILLWRIGHT and MILLER'S GUIDE. 
By Oliver Evans. • New Edition, with ad- 
ditions and corrections, by the Professor of 
Mechanics in the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania, and a description of an im- 
proved Merchant Flour-Mill, with engrav- 
ings, by G. & O. Evans, Engineers. 

THE NATURE and PROPERTIES of the 
SUGAR CANE, with Practical Directions 
for its Culture, and the Manufacture of its 
various Products; detailing the improved 
Methods of Extracting, Boiling, Refining, 
and Distilling; also Descriptions of the Best 
Machinery, and useful Directions for* the 
general Management of Estates. By George 
Richardson Porter. 

44 This volume contains ju valuable mass of scientific 
and practical information, and is, indeed, a compendium 
of everything interesting relative to colonial agriculture 
and manufacture." — Intelligencer. 

We can altogether recommend this volume as a most 
valuable addition to the library of the home West India 
merchant, as well as that of the resident planter.'*— liL 
Gazette. 

This Work may be considered one of the most valua- 
ble books that has yet issued from the press connected 
with colonial interests ; indeed, we know of no greater 
service we could render West India proprietors, than in 
recommending the study of Mr. Porter's volume.**— Spec- 
tator. 

The work before us contains such valuable, scientific 
and practical information, that we have no doubt it will 
find a place in the library of every planter and parson 
connected with our sugar cotoniea.**— Monthly Mag+wu. 

A TREATISE on MECHANICS. By James 
Renwick, Esq. Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, Columbia College, 
N. Y. In Bvo. with numerous engravings. 
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EDUCATION. 

A New Abridgement of AINSWORTITS | An ESSAY ok MORAL CULTURE, ad- 

DICTIONARY, English and Latin, for 

the use of Grammar Schools. By John 

Dymock, LL. D., with Notes, by Charles 

Anthon. 1 voL 18ma ' 

In this edition are introduced several alteration* and 
improvements, for the special purpose of facilitating 
the labor and increasing the knowledge of the young 
scholar. 

GREEK xxD ENGLISH LEXICON. By D. 

Donnbqan. Abridged for the use of Schools. 

In 1 vol royal 18ma, containing above 800 

pages. 

This work is printed on a handsome distinct type, 
and contains as much matter as many of the larger lexi- 
cons ; but owing to the-form in which it is printed, it is 
sold at such price as to be witltin the reach of all stu- 
dents. It offers more advantages to the young student 
than any other lexicon now in use. The vocabulary 
is more extensive' and complete— comprising not only 
words found in the classics, but also such as are found in 
the writings of Hippocrates and the Greek physicians. 
The meanings attached to words by the several writers 
are also given. 

Words are given itt alphabetical order in every poeti- 
cal and dialectic variety. 

The conjugation of verbs and flection of nouns are 
more complete than in other lexicons ;— the meanings 
of words fuller and more correct— there being first a 
primary and then a secondary meaning, each distin- 
guished from the metaphorical and idiomatical. Phrases 
are also given when they note any peculiarity in eigni 
fication . The etymology of words is only omitted -where 
it is confused or disputed. There is nothing left out 
which the young student would find necessary in study- 
ing the classics', and which would enable him to under- 
stand the true meaning of a word. In short, in this 
work the essential advantages of a good Dictionary 
are .combined with those of a good Grammar— advan- 
tages not found in .any Greek and English lexicon now 
used. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. By Jambs 

Rknwick, Esq., Professor of Natural and 

Experimental Philosophy, Columbia College, 

N. Y. In 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 

"We think this decidedly the best treatise on Me- 
chanics, which has issued from the American press, that 
we have seen ; one, too, that is alike creditable to the 
writer, and to the state of science in .this country."— 
American Quarterly Review. 

ELEMENTS op OPTICS. By David Brew- 
ster. First American edition, with Notes 
and Additions, by A. D. Bacbe, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 18ma 
" The author has given proof of his well-known in 

dustry, and extensive acquaintance with the results of 

science in every part of Europe.'*— Monthly Mag. 
" The subject is, as might be expected, ably treated, 

and clearly illustrated."— \U. S. Jour. 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS awd 
PNEUMATICS. Bv the Rev. Diontsius 
Lardneb, LL. D. P. R. S. &c. First Amer- 
ican from the first London edition, with 
Notes by Benjamin J\ Jasxnr, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Union Col- 
lege. 

41 It fully sustains the favorable opinion we have al- 
ready expressed as to this valuable compendium of mod- 
ern science."— Lit. Gaz* 

" Dr. Lardner has made a (rood use of his acquaintance 
with the familiar facts which illustrate the principles of 
science."— Monthly Mag. 

" It is written with a full knowledge of the subject, 
and in a popular style, abounding in practical illustra- 
ting* of^the abstruse operations of t[ 
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dressed to Parents and Teachers. ByM. M. 
Cahll. 18ma 

Am ELEMENTARY TREATISE on AL- 
GEBRA, Theoretical and Practical; with 
attempts to simplify some of the mere diffi- 
cult parts of the science, particularly the 
demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, in 
its most general form; the Solution of 
Equations of the higher orders ; the Summa- 
tion of Infinite Series, &c. By J. R. Yotjng. 
First American edition, with Additions and 
Improvements, by Samuel Ward, Jun. 8vo. 
44 A new and ingenious general method of solving 
Equations has been recently discovered by Messrs. H. 
Atkinson, Holdred, and Horner, independently of each 
other. For the best practical view of this new method 
and its applications, consult the Elementary Treatise on 
Algebra, by Mr. J. R. Young, a work which deserves our 
cordial recommendation."— Dr. Gregory's edition of Hut- 
ton's Mathematics. 

"For the summation of Infinite- Series the author 
gives a new and ingenious method, which is very easy 
and extensive in its application."— JfnccastU Mag. 

By the same Author. 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; containing 
a new anrj, universal Treatise on the Doc- 
trine of Proportions, together with Notes, 
in which are pointed out and connected 
several important errors that have hitherto 
remained unnoticed in the writings of Ge- 
ometers. Also, an Examination of the vari- 
ous Theories of Parallel Lines that have 
been proposed by Legendre, Bertrand, Ivory, 
Leslie, and others. 

" His observations on the theory of parallel lines, the 
labor he has bestowed on the doctrines of proportion, as 
well as bis corrections of many erro¥i~of preceding Ge- 
ometers, and supplying their defects, together with bis 
minute attention to accuracy throughout, may be justly 
considered as rendering his performance valuable, espe- 
cially to the learner."— Philosophical Magazine. 

" We. have never seen a work so free from pretension 
and of such great merit. Various fallacies latent in the 
reasoning of some celebrated mathematicians, both of 
ancient and modern date, are pointed out and discussed 
in a tone of calm moderation, which we regret to say is 
not always employed in the scientific world." — Monthly 
Magazine. v 

"This is a work of valuable information, the concep- 
tion of a most enlightened mind, and executed with a 
simplicity which cannot but carry the important truth 
it speaks of, home to the conviction of every under- 
standing."— Weekly Times. 

The ELEMENTS of ANALYTICAL GE- 
OMETRY; comprehending the Doctrine 
of the Conic Sections, and the General 
Theory of Curves and Surfaces^of the sec- 
ond order, with a variety of local Problems 
on lines and Surfaces: Intended for the 
use of Mathematical Students in Schools 
and Universities. 

t If works like the present be introduced generally 
into our schools and colleges, the continent will not long 
boast of its immense superiority over the country of 
Newton, to every braach-of modern analytical science/' 
—Jtolas^ 

ELEMENTS of PLANK and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, comprehending the 
Theory of 'Navigation and of Nautical As- 
tronomy. 

ELEMENTS or MECHANICS, comprehend 
ing Statics and Dynamics. 
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EDUCATION. 



LESSONS on THINGS, intended to improve 
Children in the Practice of Observation, Re- 
flection and Description, on the System of 
Pbstaloszi, edited by Johh Frost, A. M. 
The publishers request the attention of 
teachers, school committees, and all who are 
desirous of improving' the methods of instruc- 
tion, to this work, which is on a plan hitherto 
unattempted by any school-book in this conn- 
try, and which has been attended with extra- 
ordinary success in England. 

. The following remarks on the work are ex- 
tracted from the " Quarterly Journal of Edu- 
cation." 

44 This tittle volume is a ' corrected and re-corrected* edi- 
tion of lessons actually given to children, and, therefore, 
poetesses a value to wbicb no book made in tbe closet 
can lay claim, being the result of actual -experiment. 
The work consists of a number of lessons, divided into 
five -series; beginning with subjects the most easy and 
elementary, it gradually increases in difficulty, each suc- 
cessive step being adapted to the mind of the child as it 
acquires fresh stores of knowledge. 

** Every part of these lessons is interesting to the child, 
both on account of tbe active operation into which his 
own mind is necessarily called by tbe manner in which 
the lessons are given ; and also by the attractive nature 
of many of the materials which form tbe subject of the 
lessons. In tbe first and most elementary series, the pupil 
is simply taught to make a right use of his organs of 
sense, and to exercise his judgment so far only as relates 
ta the objects about him; and accordingly the matter 
brought before him at this stage, is such that its obvious 
properties can be discovered and described by a child who 
has acquired a tolerable knowledge of his mother tongue" 

OUTLINES or HISTORY, from the Earliest 

Records to the Present Time. Prepared for 

the Use of Schools, with Questions, by John 

Frost, A. M. 

" The main object of the work is, by giving a selection 
of interesting and striking facts from more elaborate-his- 
tories, properly and carefully arranged, with chronological 
tables, to render the study of general history less dry and 
repulsive than it has been heretofore. This, we think is 
fally accomplished. Very great care appears to have been 
bestowed on the selections, and in arranging tbe chrono- 
logical tables, as well as in the classification ttf tbe his- 
torical matter into parts and chapters. The work win 
sufficiently recommend itself to all who examine it."— 
8*L Evening Post. 

"To concentrate in one comparatively small volume, a 
complete epitome of the entire history of the world, an- 
cient and modern, so treated as to present a correct image 
of it, would seem to be an object to be wished for, rather 
than expected ; the ' Outlines of History,' however, realize 
this object."— Asiatic Journal 

" We consider that Mr. F has done a service to schools, 
by the time and labor which be has bestowed upon this 
work; the marginal dates will be found of great service, 
bat the chapters of questions upon the text, and upon the 
maps, to illustrate the geography of the history, will es- 
pecially recommend the work to the attention of teach- 
ers."— 17. A QnieUo. 

Philadelphia, July 104, 1831. 

** The * Outlines of History,* I consider an excellent 
class-book of general history for the use of schools. The 
questions added by Mr. Frost, are a most valuable auxili- 
ary for the teacher as'well as the pupil. I shall use tbe 
* Outlines' in my school, and cordially recommend it to 
parents and teachers. S. C. WALKER." 

Philadelphia, April 30O, 183L 

** Dear 8r*,^I have just received a copy of your edition 
of the 'Outlines of History.' From a cursory perusal, I 
am disposed to give it a high rank as a school-book. So 
well satisfied am I with the arrangement and execution 
of tbe work, that I intend to put it immediately into the 
hands of a class in my own school. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
" Ma. Johji Frost." •♦ LEVI FLETCHER. 



BY A. BOLMAIL 



A COLLECTION or COLLOQUIAL 

PHRASES on every Topic necessary to main- 
tain Conversation, arranged under different 
heads, with numerous remarks on the peculiar 
pronunciation and use of various words— the 
whole so disposed as considerably to facilitate 
the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of 
the French. By A. Bolmajl One voL 18ma 

A SELECTION or ONE HUNDRED 
PERRIN'S FABLES, accompanied by a Key, 
containing the text, a literal and free trans- 
lation, arranged in such a manner as to point 
out the difference between the French and the 
English idiom, also a figured pronunciation of 
the French, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject; the whole preceded by 
a short treatise on the sounds of the French 
language, compared with those of tbe English 

Les AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE 
pah FENELON, accompanied by a Key to 
the first eight books ; containing like the Fa- 
bles — the Text— a Literal — and Free Trans- 
lation ; intended as a Sequel to tbe Fables. 

The expression 'figured pronunciation,' is above est- 
•ployed to express thmt the words in the Key to the Frenek 
Fables are spelt and divided as tbey are pronounced. Jt is 
what VValkbr has done in his Critical Pronouncing' Dic- 
tionary ; for instance, he indicates the pronunciation of the 
word enough, by dividing and spelling it thus, e-auf J* 
the same manner 1 indicate the pronunciation of the. word 
comptaient thus, koa-t*. As the understanding of the 
figured pronunciation of Walker require* the student lo 
be acquainted with the primitive sounds of the English vow- 
els, he must likewise^ before he can understand the figured 
pronunciation of the French, mako himself acquainted wish 
the 20 primitive sounds of the French vowels. This any 
intelligent person can get from a native,** from anybody 
who reads French weU, in a few hours. j. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on the GEN- 
DERS of FRENCH NOUNS; in a small 
pamphlet of fourteen pages. 

This little work, which is the most complete 
of the kind, is the fruit of great labor, and will 
prove of immense service to every learner. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGr- 
ULAR and IRREGULAR, in a small volume. 

The verbs kite to be, avoir to have, parler to speak. 
fair to finish, recevoir Jo receive, vendre to sell, se 
lever to rise, sebien porter to be well, r'en aUer to go 
away, are here all conjugated through — affirmatively 
" m y — interrcgatwdy— and negatively and t*» 
Jy— an airanffemem which will greatly fa- 
cilitate the scholar in his learning the French verbs, 
and which will save the master the trouble of explain- 
ing over and over again what may be much more 
eatny learned from books, thus leaving him more time 
to give his pupil, during the lesson, that instruction 
which cannot se found i 



I in books, but which must bt 



"which 

learned from a master. 



NEUMANTS SPANISH awo ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, in- one vol 
16mo. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL: 

A 

REGULAR AND CONNECTED COURSE OP ELEMENTARY STUDIES, 



THE NECESSARY AND USEFUL BRANCHES OP A COMMON EDUCATION. 



IN FOUB PASTS, WITH A QUARTO ATLAS. 



COMPILED FROM THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED AUTHORS, 

BY M. R. BARTLETT. 



The plan of this work was the suggestion of the late 
Governor Clinton, wbose zeal and efforts in the cause 
of our Public School*, will be cherished with grateful 
remembrance to toe latest posterity ; and this work, so 
far as it had advanced, up to the time of his lamented 
death, received his favorable regard and patronage. 

The object of the National School Manual, is to 
furnish a System of instruction, for a t borough English 
education, in a plain, practical, and progressive Series 
of Lessons, collaterally arranged. 

It is believed that the plan of this work is sufficiently 
wide and comprehensive for all the purposes of a good 
English Education, and that it is capable of advancing 
the pupil much faster hi his studies, and to much higher 
attainments in the useful sciences, than is possible in 
the present mode, with the help of the best teachers. 

The practical results of a general adoption of the 
National School Manual will be : 

1st. To introduce system, uniformity and order into 
our Schools. 3d. To define and regulate the duties of 
teachers, and give them the means of being more tho- 
rough, precise, aod useful. 3d. To present to the opening 
minds of pupils, the various subjects of human science, 
in a dear and lucid manner, and with all the advan- 
tages of natural order, and philosophical arrangement, 
adapted to the progress of knowledge: and, 4th. To 
Parents and Guardians, exemption from the vexation 
and expense of changing the whole catalogue of School 
Books, and the whole course of studies, with every 
change of School or Teacher— a thing of very frequent 
occurrences in our Country Schools. As to the saving 
of expense in the article of School Books, the entire 
cost of the Common School Manual, embracing the 
-Primer and the Four Parts, of upwards of 1500 pages, 
for the whole course of a good English education, and an 
Atlas of 30 maps, is between three and four dollars. 

From the Teachers of Public Schools in the city of JVew- 
Yerk. 
We have examined the National School Manual, and 
are pleased with the plan. From our knowledge of the 
various systems pursued in the country schools, many 
of Which, upon the change of teachers, serve rather to 
retard, than advance, the pupil, we do not hesitate to 
recommend the Manual, as having not only a tendency 
to uniformity and order, but also to save expense, the 
complaint of which is without parallel. 

LOYD D. WINDSOR, 
Teacher of Public School, No. 1. 

JOSEPH BELDEN, 
Teacher of Public School, No. 11. 
A. DE MONTFREDY, . 
February 8, 1830. Teacher of Public School* No. 10. 

From the Rev. James Comahem, President of Princeton 
GtUsg* 

Having examined the general plan of the 1st, 3d, and 
3d parts of the " National School Manual," and hav- 
ing also taken a cursory vi«w of some of the details, I 
am satisfied, that it is a work of no common merit. 

The evils which this work proposes to remedy are 
great and generally felt by parents and instructors. 
The expense of books, according to the course hereto- 
fore pursued, is a very serious inconvenience ; and the 
loss of time and labor arising from the want of a con- 
nected series of instruction adapted to the capacities 
of children and youth, is a consideration of vast mo- 
ment. 
| Comparatively few instructors are competent to select, 
I from the great number of books now used in common 
I schools, those adapted to the ..improving capacities of 
I their pupils. If a book, which he cannot understand, 






be put into the hands of a pupil, he will lose bis time-, 
and what is worse, he will probably contract a disgust 
for learning. The great art of teaching consists in 
beginning with the simplest elements, and advancing 
gradually to things more difficult as the capacity of ac- 
quiring knowledge expands, presenting something new 
to arrest the' attention and to exercise the ingenuity 
of the pupil. To answer these ends, the work of Mr. 
Bartlett seems to me well suited. If these small vol- 
umes be thoroughly studied, f am persuaded that the 
pupil will be better prepared to transaot the business of 
life, and by bis own exertions to improve himself after 
he leaves school, than if he had spent twice the time 
under an ill-arranged system of instruction. 
It will, doubtless, be difficult to introduce a' uniform 

Sstem of instruction into our common schools; yet 
e object is so desirable, that it deserves a vigorous 
and persevering effort ; and I indulge the hope that the 
day is not far distant, when the " National School Man- 
ual," improved and enlarged by its able and experienced 
author, will be very generally adopted. 

JAMES CARNAHAN. 
Nassau Hall, Jtpril 37, 1833. 

From the Rev. Charles S. Stewart, Chaplain in the United 
States Wavy— Author of a Journal -qf Voyages to the 
Pacific, 8[C. %c. 

I have examined with much care, and great satisfac 
tion, the "National School Manual," compiled by 
M. R. Bartlett. The opinion I have formed of its merits, 
is of little importance, after the numerous and highly 
respectable testimonials to its value already in your 
possession. 

A work of this kind bas long been a desideratum in 
the economy of our public schools, and I am persuaded 
that the advantages which this compilation is calculated 
to secure to pupils, teachers, and parents, need only to 
be appreciated to secure its introduction throughout our 
country. It will be found on trial, I think, greatly to 
aid the instructor in his arduous service, while the pupil 
cannot fail, in the use of it, if I am not mistaken, to 
make a more rapid and understanding progress than by 
the method now generally pursued. To teacher and 
scholar the importance and value of the system, I doubt 
not, would be fully shown after a very brief trial, while 
the parent and guardian would soon learn its advantage 
in an exemption from the heavy tax now imposed on 
them by a constant change of books. 

I should be happy to see the Manual in every common 
school in the Union, from the conviction that the best 
interests of education would be promoted by it. 

(Signed) CHAS. SAML. STEWART, 

Chaplain U. S. Navy. 

Mew-Yotk, Mwnh 30, 1839L 



I have examined with care and a high degree of in- 
terest the work called the " National School Manual," 
by Mr. M. R. Bartlett, and am so well satisfied with its 
merits, and that it will eventually be adopted in all our 
common schools, to the exclusion of every other work 
of the kind now in use, that I feel authorized to exert 
my influence to have the work introduced forthwith 
into my school. 

JAS. W. FAIRCHILD, 
Principal of the Hudson Academy. 

Hudson, Jan. 33, 1833. 



The Publishers' have similar letters from fifty or 
sixty Teachers of the highest respectability. 
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THB CHBMI8TRT OF TfiOB ARTS, eaaffee 
liaeti of Gray's Operative Cltemlst, feeing 
»n Exhibition of the Arte sand Manfliae* 
tnree dependent en Claemtoal Principles* 
with Bumwrai Bbftgrcrlngs, liy ARTHUR 
Im PORTKR, IK* D. , lata Professor of 
Chemistry, ate* In the Umfrerefty of Ver- 
In8vo* With anmeroii Plates* 



like popular and valuable English work of Mr. 
Gray, which forms the groundwork of the present 
volume, was published in London in 1829, and de- 
signed to exhibit a systematic and practical view of the 
numerous Arts and Manufactures which involve the 
application of Chemical Science. The author himself 
a skilful, manufacturing, as well as an able, scientific 
chemist, enjoying the multiplied advantages afforded 
by the metropolis of the greatest manufacturing nation 
vn earth, was eminently qualified for so arduous an 
undertaking, and the popularity of the work in Eng- 
land, as well as its intrinsic merits, attest the fidelity 
and success with which it has been executed. In 
the work now offered to the American public, the 
practical character of the Operative Chemist has been 
preserved, and much extended by the addition of a 
great variety of original matter, by numerous correc- 
tions of the original text, and the adaptation of the 
whole to the state and wants of the Arts and Manu- 
factures of the United States. Among the most con- 
siderable additions will be found full and extended 
treatises on the Bleaching of Cotton and Linen, on the 
various branches of Calico Printing, on the Manufac- 
ture of the Chloride of lime, or Bleaching Powder, 
and numerous Staple Articles used in the Arts of 
Dying, Calico Printing, and various other processes 
of Manufacture, such as the Salts of Tin, Lead, Man- 
ganese, and Antimony; the most recent Improve- 
ments on the Manufacture of the Muriatic, Nitric, 
and Sulphuric Acids, the Chromates of Potash, the 
latest information on the comparative Value of Dif- 
ferent Varieties of Fuel, on the Construction ' of 
Stoves, Fire-Places, and Stoving Rooms, on the Ven- 
tilation of Apartments, &c. &a The leading object 
has been to improve and extend the DrocftWcharac- 
ter of the Operative Chemist, and to supply, as the 
publishers natter themselves, a deficiency which is 
felt by every artist and manufacturer, whose processes 
involve the principles of chemical. science, the want 
of a Systematic Work which should embody the most 
recent, improvements in the chemical arts and manu- 
factures, whether derived from the researches of sci- 
entific men, or the experiment* and observations of 
the operative manufacturer and artisans themselves. 



CHSSltTCAIi MANIPULATION* Instruction 
to Students on tne Methods of perform- 
ing; Experiments of Demonstration or 
Research, with accuracy and success* By 
MICHAEL FARADAY, F. R* S* First 
American*, from tne second London edi- 
tion, with Additions hjr *T. K. MITCHELL, 
M.D* 

•'After a very careful perusal of this work, we strenu- 
ously recommend it, as containing the most complete and 
excellent instructions for conducting chemical experi- 
ments. There are few persons, however great the if ex- 
perience, who may not gain information in many impor- 
tant particulars; and for ourselves, we beg most unequiv- 
ocally to acknowledge that we have acquired many new 
.and important bints on subjects of even every-day occur- 
rencer— Philosophical Mag. 

" A work hitherto exceedingly wanted in the labora- 
tory, equally useful to the proficient and to the student, 
and eminently creditable to the industry and skill of the 
author, and to the school whence it emaaates."— Isr- 
ael tf Science and Arts. 



GEOLOGICAL MANUAL, by H. T. Dela 
Beche, P. R. &, P. G. a, Mem. GeoL Soc. 
of Prance. In 8va With 104 Wood Cuts. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSICS, ob NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, GENERAL akd MEDI- 
CAL, explained independently, of TECH- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS, and containing 
New Disquisitions and Practical Sugges- 
tions. By Nkell Abaott, M D. Second 
American from the fourth London edition,, 
with Additions by Isaac Hats, M. D. 
" Dr. Arnott's work has done for Physics aa maeh as 

Locke's Essay did 'for the science of mind.*'— London Zfn- 

vereity Magazine. 

We may venture to predict that it will not be 

ei."— Tine*. 
"Dr. A. has not done less for Physics than Blackstont 

did for the Xaw."— Morning Herald. 

Dr. A. has made Natural Philosophy as attractive as 

Buflbn made Natural History."— French Critic. 
" A work of the highest dass among the productions ef 

mind." — Courier. 

" We regard the style and manner as quite admirable." 
—Morning Chronicle, 

As interesting as novel-reading."— .tfa^iuwm. 

Never did philosophic band wield a pea more calcu- 
lated to win men to be wise and good."— Edinburgh Ob- 

•* Of this valuable, or we might say, invaluable work, 
a second edition has been speedily demanded by t*a {pub- 
lic yoice."— Lit. Gau * - 

A FLORA of NORTH AMERICA, with 
108 colored Plates. By W. P. C. Burro*, 
M.D. In3Yols.4to. . ., 

: "i 

ARNOTT'S ELEMENTS ©f P] 
VoLILPartL CkmtainkgJLight and 

" Dr. Arnott's previous volume has been so well reoeisv 
ed, that it has almost banished all the flimsy production* 
called popular, which falsely pretend to strip science of 
its mysterious and repulsive aspect, and to exhibit a holy- 
day apparel. .The euccess of such a work shows most 
clearly that if is plain, but sound knowledge which the 
public want."— Monthly Review. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, or NATU- 
RAL HISTORY of BIRDS, iNHABmna 
the UNITED STATES, by Cha&les Lo- 
cien Bonaparte; designed as a continua- 
tion of Wilson's. Ornithology, Vols. L 11 
and III. 

%* Gentlemen who possess Wilson* aad are de- 
sirous of rendering the work complete, are informed 
that the edition of thia work is very small, and that 
but a very limited number of copies remain unsokL 
Vol, IV. in the Prees. 

A DISCOURSE on the REVOLUTIONS o» 
the SURFACE of the GLOBE and the 
Changes -thereby produced in the ANI- 
MAL KINGDOM. By Babon G. Cross. 

Translated from the French, with Illustra- 
tions and a Glossary. In 12ma With Pkjtea 
« One of toe most scientific and important-, yet pnle 

and lucid works, which adorn the age -Here ia vast 

aid to the reader interested in the study of natwre, eed 
the lights which reason and investigation have thrOtra 
upon the formation of the nni verse. n —A>» Mnmthtn jajn, 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND ANATOMY. 



HISTORY OP €HftONJC PHLEGMASIA, 
OR INFLAMMATIONS, founded on Clin- 
ical Experience and Pathological Anatomy, 
exhibiting a View of the different Varieties 
and Complications of these Diseases, with 
their various Methods of Treatment By 
P. J. V. Broussais, M. D. Translated from 
the French of the fourth edition, by Isaac 
Hays, M. D. and R. Eglesfeld Griffith, 
M. D. Members of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, of the Academy of Natural 
Science, Honorary Members of the Phila- 
delphia Medical Society, &c. &c. In 2 vols. 
8yo. 

EXAMINATION OF MEDICAL DOC- 
TRINES AND SYSTEMS OF NOSOL- 
OGY, preceded by Propositions containing 
the Substance of Physiological Medicine, 
by F. J. V. Broussais, Officer of the Royal 
Order of the Legion of Honor ; Chief Phy- 
sician and First Professor in the Military 
Hospital for Instruction at Paris, &c. Third 
edition. Translated from the French, by 
Isaac Hays, M. D. and R. E. Griffith, 
M. D. In 2 vols. 8vo. In the press. 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY, Applied 
to Pathology. By P. J. V. Broussais, M. D. 

Translated fr#m the French, by Drs. Bell 
and La Roche. 8yo. Third American edi- 
tion, with additions. 

" We cannot too strongly recommend the present work 
to the attention of our readers, and indeed of all those 
who wish to study physiology as it ought to be studied, 
in its application to the science of disease." " We may 
safely say tbat be has accomplished his task in a most 
masterly manner, and thus established bis reputation as 
a most excellent physiologist and profound pathologist." 
— North American Med. and Surg. Journ. Jan. 1827. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE. By Samuel Jackson, M. D. 

Adjunct Professor of the Institutes and Prac- 
tice of Mecicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, upon the, 
Principles df the Physiological Doctrine. 
By J. G. Coster, M. D. Translated from 
the French. 

An EPITOME of the PHYSIOLOGY, 
GENERAL ANATOMY, and PATHOL- 
OGY o* BICHAT. By Thomas Hender- 

"* son, lif. D. Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in Columbia College, 
Washington City. * 8vo. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PYRETOLOGY; or, A Trea- 
tise on Fevers, according to the Principles of the 
New Medical Doctrine. By F. Q. Boisseau, Doctor 
in Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, &c &c. From 
the fourth French edition. Translated by J. R 
Knox, M. D. 1 vol 8vo. 

f? h not merely «m mo* reaaitabte perforatum 

i m yet appeared among the 4«ciplea of Brawn it, bat is really the 

' tt|Aciorye«p«tW»of<b©pan»k)fyofFe<rw l wiihwhkh 

W— American Journal ofwdiad8citncu t No. XIF. 



DIRECTIONS fob MAKING ANATOM- 
ICAL PREPARATIONS, formed on the 
basis of Pole, Marjolin and Breschet, and 
including the new method of Mr. Swan, by 
Usher Parsons, M. D. Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery. In 1 VoL 8vp. wit&plates. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY. By William E. Horner, 
M. D. Adj. Prof, of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 

"We can conscientiously commend it to the members of 
the profession, -as a satisfactory, interesting, and instruc- 
tive view of the subjects discussed, and as well adapted 
to aid them in forming a correct appreciation of the dis- 
eased conditions tbey are called on to relieve."— American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, Jfo. 9. 

By the same Author. 

A TREATISE on SPECIAL and GENERAL 
ANATOMY. Second edition, revised and 
corrected, in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

LESSONS in PRACTICAL ANATOMY, 
for the use of Dissectors. 2d editidfl, in 1 
Vol. 8vo. 

SYSTEM of ANATOMY, for the use of Stu- 
dents of Medicine. By Caspar Wistar. 
Fifth edition, revised and corrected, by W.~ 
E. Horner, Adjunct Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 2 
Vois.8vo. 

ELEMENTS op GENERAL ANATOMY, 

or a description of the Organs comprising 
the Human Body. By P. A. Beclard, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medi- 
cine at Paris. Translated by J. Togno. 

TREATISE on SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By Abraham Colles, Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery, in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, &c. Second American 
edition, with notes by J. P. Hopkinson, De- 
monstrator of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, &e. &c. 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY. By E. Geddings, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the Medical College of 
South Carolina. In 2 vols. 8vo. (In the 
press.) 

ELEMENTS OF MYOLOGY. By E. Ged- 
dings, M. D. illustrated by a series of beau- 
tiful Engravings of the Muscles of the Hu- 
man Body, on a plan heretofore unknown 
in this country. In the press. 
This work, in addition to an ample and accurate 
description of the general and special anatomy of the 
muscular system, will comprise illustrations of the 
subject from comparative anatomy and physiology, 
with an account of the irregularities, variations and 
anomalies, observed by the various ancient and mod* 
era anatomists, down to the present time. 
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JbHN FORBES, M.D. F.B.S. 

Physician to the 

Ubichester Infirmary, &e. 



PaZSPAAIKQ POR PUBX.XOATXOH 

BY CAREY, LEA, & BLA^CHARD, 

CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF 

* PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

~coM?*ian«e 

TREATISES Off THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
MAtERU MEDICA" AND THERAPEUTICS, 
MEDICAL JUKI SPRUDENCE, &c 



EDITED BY 

ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M.D. 

Physician to the 
London Fever Hospital, &c. 



JOHN CONOLL Y, M. D. 
Professor of Medicine in the 

London University, &c. 



WITH THS ASSISTANCE OF THE FOLLOWING PHYSICIANS: 



JAMES APJOHN, M. D. M. R. L A. Professor of 

Chemistry to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ire- 
land. 
JAMBS L. BARDSLET, M. D. Physician to the 

Manchester Royal Infirmary, Dispensary, &c m 
EDWARD BARL0W, M.D. Physician to the Bath 

United Hospital and Infirmary. 
R. H. BRABANT, M. D. Devizes. 
JOSEPH BROWN, M. D. Physician to the Sunder- 
land and Bishopwearmouth Infirmary. 
THOMAS H. BURDER, M. D. Member of the Royal 

College of Physicians, London. 
JOHN BURNE, M.D. Physician to the Carey-street 

Dispensary. 
H. W.CARTER, M.D. F.R.S.E. Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians, London, Physician to 

the Kent and Canterbury Hospital. 
JOHN CHEiYNE, M. D. F. R. S> E. M. R.I.A. 

Physician- General to the Forcesjn Ireland, &c. &c. 
JAMES CLARK, M. D. Physician to St. George's 

Infirmary, &c. &c. 
JOHN CLENDINNING, M. D. FeUow of the Royal 

College of Physicians, London. 
JOHN CRAMPTON, M.D. M.R.I. A. King's Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica, Physician to Stevens's 

Hospital, &c &c. Dublin. 
ANDREW CRAWFORD, M. D. Physician to the 

Hampshire County Hospital, Winchester. 
WILLIAM CUMIN, M. D. Glasgow. 
JAMES CUSACK,M.B. Steevens' Hospital, Dublin. 
JOHN PARWALL,*M. D. Physician to the General 

Dispensary, Birmingham. 
D. D. DAVIS, M. D. M. R. S. L. Professor of MidV 

wifery in the London University. 
JOHN ELLIOTSON, M. D. F. R. S. Physician to 

St. Thomas's Hospital. 
R. J. GRAVES, M.D. M.R.I.A! King's Professor 

of the Institutes of Medicine, Honorary Fellow of 
, . the King's and Queen's College of Physicians, rhy- 

sician to the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin 

Infirmary. • 
GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. Physician to the Small; 

Pox Hospital. 
MARSHALL HALL. M.D. F.R.S.E. Member of 

the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. &c. 



THOMAS HANCOCK, M. D Liverpool, Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 

CHARLES HASTINGS, M. D. Physician to the 
Worcester General Infirmary. 

BISSET HAWKINS, M. D. Fellow of the Boyal 

- College of Physicians, Professor of Materia Med&ca 
and Therapeutics in King's College, Dublin. 

J. HOPE, M. D. Member of the Royal Q »| agn of 
Physicians, London. -*£. V- ^ 

ARTHUR JACOB, M.D. M.R.I. A. P w^gav of 
Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeo«ajip|pfc 

ROBERT LEE, M. D. F. R. S. Phy&fcfe i^ <be 
British Lying-in Hospital. *•••>■ * " 

CHARLES LOCOCK, M. D. Physician tojja* Wit- 
minster General Lying-in Hospital, &c, && -*"*«*.* 

H. MARSH, M. D. M. R. I. A. Projfessor *f jBe Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine to the iktyaLpofi 
of Surgeons in Ireland, &c Dublin. jfc 

JONES QUAIN, M. B. Lecturer on A4Ky and 
Physiology in the Medical School, AldeAgate-Street. 

J. C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to Ike 
Infirmary and to St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. K 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, M. D. Physiciafrto 
the Northampton General Infirmary. 

P. M. ROGET, M. D. Sec. R. S. Consulting Physi- 
cian to the Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital and 
to the Northern Dispensary, &c &c. L 

JOHN SCOTT, M. D. Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM STOKES, M. D. Physician to the Meath 
Hospital. " 

WILLIAM STROUD, M. D. Physician to theN%b. 
ern Dispensary. ' 

A. T. THOMSON. M. D. F. L. S. Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica in the London University. 

THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S. L. &&£*- 
gius Professor of uhenjistry in the University of QJyte- 
gow v &c. &c. • 

T. J. TODD, M. D. Physician to the Dispensary, 
Brighton. 

RICHARD TOWNSEND, A. B. M. D. M. R, 1. A. 
Fellow of King and Queen's College of Physicians, 
Dublin. 

CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M. D. London. 
&c. &c. &c. 



To adapt the above work to the wants of this country, the publishers have engaged the assistance 
of many of our most eminent physicians, and they pledge themselves that no exertion shall be spared 
to render it worthy of patronage. It will be published in monthly numbers, price 50 cts. 119 pp^ each- 
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